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White-Leaded Nearly Two Centuries 


The Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association holds in trust the home 
of Washington as a place ofinterest to our nation. It bids fair to 
stand an imperishable shrine for all lovers of freedom. Mere years 
do not age it. 

Mount Vernon, now 174 years old, is remarkably well preserved. 
It is protected against moisture and decay by a weather-proof coat 
of paint mixed of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil —that well-known, reliable, lasting and 
economical paint. 

Give your home the same protection. Your painter can mix the 
Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil right on your 
premises and tint it any color you wish. 
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Would you like to see a simple test which will help make you 
paint-wise? We will send you materials and directions for such a 
test, together with booklet of practical suggestions and color 
schemes. Address our nearest office. Ask for Painting Aids No. 21. 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston ‘ L Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
QUohn T Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) ' (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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‘TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY 
PEARLS, DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES IN NECK 
LACES, COLLARS, PENDANTS, RINGS, BROOCHES, BRACELETS 
BAR PINS AND HAIR ORNAMENTS 
y - 
WATCHES 
GOLD AND PLATINUM WATCHES, PLAIN AND JEWELED WATCH 
BRACELETS, ENAMELED WATCHES WITH DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 
SILVER AND GOLD 
For TABLE SERVICE AND DECORATION. LIBRARY, SMOKE RS 
AND TOILET ARTICLES, VANITY CASES, MESH BAGS AND PURSES 
NOVELTIES 
ENAMELED BOXES, VASES, TRAYS, CLOCKS AND DESK SETS 
AGATE, ONYX, JADE, LAPIS, IVORY, SHELL AND LEATHER ARTICLES 
CHINA AND GLASS 
FINE DINNER SETS IN EXCLUSIVE. PATTERNS FROM THE 
BEST POTTERIES. Rock CRYSTAL, ETCHED, CUT, ENGRAVED 
AND GILDED GLASS 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES 


HALL, LIBRARY AND TRAVELING CLOCKS; MANTEL SETS IN PERIOD 
DESIGNS, BRONZES AND MARBLES BY NOTED SCULPTORS 
TIFFANY FAVRILE LAMPS AND SHADES 


STATIONERY 
INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. VISITING CARDS, NOTE PAPERS 
PLATE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, DIE CUTTING AND STAMPING 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7"! STREET 
New YORK 
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Royal Baking Powder is 


absolutely pure and whole- 





some. It is made from high- 
ly refined, pure cream of tartar, 
an ingredient of grapes. Not 
an atom of unwholesomeness goes 
into it; not an unwholesome in- 
fluence comes from it. It per- 
fectly leavens the food, makes 
it finer in appearance, more deli- 
cious to the taste, more healthful. 


Royal Baking Powder contains 
no alum. Its superiority in all 


TN COP PSSA LLIN LITRE ROLA HSS OM 


the qualities that make the per- 
fect baking powder is never 
questioned. 


* The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook,” 
a book containing 500 very practical 
receipts for all kinds of cookery, will 
be sent gratis on request. 





ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER CO. 


127 William Street 
New York 








Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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READ 
“THE TERRIBLE SUBMARINE” 
In this Number 


A remarkable article dealing with one 
of the great questions of the day 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Wallace Irwin 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALONZO KIMBALL 25 


The Terrible Submarine Burton J. Hendrick 
It is the only enemy that England fears. It threatens her disintegra- 
tion as a nation by threatening her control of the seas. There is no way 
of fighting a submarine. In the hands of a weak nation it can become 
more powerful than the strongest navy. The following article tells just 
what the successful submarine means in warfare... . 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WLADYSLAW T. BENDA. 


The One Girl Henry Kitchell Webster 
It takes pluck and nerve and back-breaking work to become even a suc- 
cessful chorus girl; this is what a pretty amateur discovered when a 
daring experiment plunged her into the life of the real stage. Henry 
Kitchell W ebster tells her story with charm and humor... .... 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


Passengers George Agnew Chamberlain 
A new Catran story — a story of men on trial in the wilderness; of an 
interesting adventure with crocodiles, and a still more interesting 
adventure with human nature 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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ss the ever-enduring music of the opera 
to the popular songs and dances of the day— 

not only in quality, but in infinite variety—the 
Columbia may truly be termed an exponent of 
what is best and most representative in the musi- 
cal lore and literature of every age. 


BRD RSE HT 


When you combine also Columbia tone-perfec- 
tion and the exclusively Columbia control of tone- 
volume, by means of the tone-control “leaves,” 

you have an instrument of music beyond compare. 


one of the 8500 Columbi salers to demonstrate the various Grafonola 
-and remember the bia to meet every idea of size and price— 
from $17.50 to $500. And every one, whatever its price, isa genuine Columbia in its 
superior tone, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: All Columbia Records can be played on your disc 


talking machine (if any standard make). aX 
Iilustrated is the Colum- 


bia Grafonola “ Mignon- 
ette,"” equipped with ex- 
~ clusive Columbia _ Indi- 
vidual Record Ejector, 
$110. With ordinary 
record racks $100. Others 

from $17.50 to $500. 


Toronto: 365-367 Serauren A wanted where not 
Bes 8203" Walbeens Bie, N.Y. actively represented. Wl fer parteckeer, Prices a Caneds Phe Duty. 
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Julietta-Tired-of-Her-Husband Sophie Kerr Underwood 


A third Julietta story, in which she makes some surprising psycho- 
logical discoveries . . — 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ‘LUCIUS w. HITCHCOCK 


The Men Who Made Cotton Edward Mott Woolley 


An absorbing narrative, telling the story of cotton from the time a 
re he ater ps landed in America, carrying in his head plans that 
England would not sell at any a to the newest chapter that the 
European War has opened 7° 


~The Honey Bee Samuel Merwin 


A STORY OF A WOMAN IN REVOLT. A Stirring, abatil 
story of a young woman in business, and her relation to the problem 
of marriage, written with all the insight and charm of the author 
of “ Anthony the Absolute” 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 
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The Finn Perceval Gibbon 


A STORY OF THE SEA 89 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


His First Wife W. L. Courtriey 


The strangest adventures of all are those that take place at the lonely 

outposts of human consciousness. Read this remarkable narrative, 

by the editor of the English “ Fortnightly” unl Jee 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


Your Work Is Your Life Robert Haven Schauffler 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A DOCTOR 

Beginning a new and unusual series of articles on the way in which 

different kinds of work react on individuals — what it does to a man, 

for instance, to be a doctor, a minister, or an advertising man; what 

qualifications it takes; what sort of mental habits it gives him .. +107 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. T. DUNN 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Her greatest serial — warmer, deepér, truer than anything Mary 

Roberts Rinehart has ever written, with a big mystery, a wonderful 

girl, and the finest of all her story-telling creations —“ K.’ ‘ . . 436 
JLLUSTRATION BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


Your Money and How to Make it Earn. . Albert W. Atwood 


184 


Books of the Day Jeannette L. Gilder 
189 
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DURING the year 1914 several hundred national ad- 
vertisers employed McClure’s Magazine to put be 


fore you the story of good goods and to tell you why 
you should use their products. 


Nationally advertised goods are made in clean, well 
equipped factories and under proper sanitary conditions. 

ere is a vast army of well-to-do employees working 
for these advertisers. 


Labor troubles seem to be unknown among employees of 
the large concerns classified as national advertisers. 


The keynote in the daily program of this working army 
is loyalty. 


And besides loyalty, the inspiration for quality, which is ° 
back of every nationall;) advertised trade-mark, is furnished 
by the printed message appearing month after month and 
year after year in a magazine like McClure’s. 


pond x2 the consumer, there is quality stamped, on the 


product by ever) employee—and guaranteed by the 
manufacturer and by McClure’s Magazine. 


In over 500,000 homes McClure’s Magazine is used as 


a marketplace for guaranteed goods. 
Cod riece. 


Secretary and Advertising Director. 
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NO MORE INDIA PAPER SETS 


AT THE PRESENT PRICES 








It is necessary at this time to make public the following announcement to 
intending subscribers to the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

(1) We will not sell the work printed on India paper at existing prices beyond the 
number of sets now in stock or incourse of preparation by the printers and binders. 

(2) The book ts now almost out of stock and the sets now being manufactured will 
not be ready for four months. Some 75,000 persons have bought the new 
Britannica and we have been printing from 5,000 to 7,500 sets at a time. 

The reason we will have to increase the price arises from conditions over 


which we have had no control. 


INDIA PAPER HAS GONE UP 40 PER CENT. IN PRICE 


N the past this wonderful thin but fine, 
I strong ~~ has been made in England, 
France, Belgium and Germany. The 
European mills have now either been destroyed 
during the war or have had to shut down. 
Also, the raw materials used in the manufac- 
ture of India paper—for example, jute,—can- 
not now be obtained without great difficulty. 
Again, an embargo has been placed by Great 


Britain on the export of the leather used for 
binding. Besides this, no more of the beau- 
tifully printed, double-page maps from the 
famous geographical house of Justus Perthes, 


at Gotha, Germany, can be obtained until 
after the war. 

Unquestionably the extraordinary success 
of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica was due 


very largely to the attractiveness and con- 
venience of the volumes in their revolutionary 
newformat. Each volume (1,000 pages) is but 
one inch in thickness, easy to hold in the hand, 
and as easy to read as a magazine. 

In view of all the circumstances, we cannot 
continue indefinitely to take orders for the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica printed on India 
paper at the present prices. 

.We therefore wish to notify intending sub- 
scribers of-an increase in price, soon to be 
effective, sufficient to offset the higher costs of 
manufacturing. Those who want a set of the 
most useful and most attractive encyclopaedia 
ever issued can save money by ordering 
immediately. 


‘‘Something Entirely New in Books’’—Learn About It, Before the Price 
is Increased, by Sending us Name and Address 


f HE booklet which we will then send you 
will tell you: 
About our remarkable innovation of 

printing the new Encyclopaedia Britannica on 

India paper, described by the Rev. Dr. Aked 

as “‘an inspiration of genius;” 

About the 1,500 practical experts and in- 
ternational authorities who give you the whole 
story of human life and achievement in 29 
eincredibly thin and light volumes, attractive 
to the eye and easy to hold. (“ You can tuck 
one of them in your grip,” as a college professor 
said, ‘for the journey's reading’’); 

About the history of this celebrated work of 
universal knowledge, each edition more suc- 
cessful than its predecessor, from the first in 
1768 to this new 11th edition of which more 
than 75,000 sets have already been sold; 

Of its authority and universal usefulness, its 
world-wide outlook, its extraordinary com- 
prehensiveness and practical utility in every 
er aye yo remy , (Lace, C 

the 450 full-page plates . , Ceramics, 

Fusuituee” Polatiies oe eo Ships, Dogs, 

Horses, Sheep, etc.) and of the 7,000 other 

illustrations in it; 

Of its magnificent modern maps and of the 


beautiful flexible and limp eather bindings; 


What is said of it by great educators, great 
lawyers, great men of business, great authors; 
who are the men and women who own it in 
your state and county, or your own town, if 
you want their names. 

The story of the publication and sale of this 
new edition of the Encyclo ia Britannica is 
a veritable romance of modern industry. 

The large and handsome ay gn which 
we will send you free will make it plain to you 
why it is the most successful book ever pub- 
lished, and why during the 150 years of its 
existence more copies of it have been sold than 
of all other encyclopaedias in English, French 
and German combined. 





edia Britannica, 


Encycl 
. 32d St., New York 


120 


I interested in the new Encydopaedia Brita 
nica ond shall be glad to receive by mail full gar- 
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Guide to the “Marketplace of the World” 








Automobiles, Motor Boats and Accessories 


Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
Detroit Boat Co. 

King Motor Car Co. 
Pantasote Co. 


Banking and Financial 


Babson Soqtietion! Organization 
ndustrial Bldg. & \ aes Association 
Lander, E. J.. & © , 
Face Trust & & Banking Co. 

ons Loan & me 
Sheldon, nore 5 A Co. . 
Straus, 8. W., & O . 





Building and Construction 


Detroit Steel Products Ge. 
Imperial Floor Co. 
Lewis Manufacturing Co 


Ward Fence Oo. 


Cameras and Optical Goods 


American Optical Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Cigars and Tobacco 


Educational 


ar 
of Paotogre 
oO ence 
Landor School of Illustrating . 
L& Salle Extension University . 
McKinley University 


National Association , 

School of Applied A 

Tulloss Schoot of Touch Typewriting 
University of Chicago . 


Residential Schools 





Schools for Boys 
Schools for Girls 
Special Schools 


Food Products 


Atwood Grapefruit Co. 

Baker, Walter, & Co. 
Beech-Nut Packing Oo. 
Campbell Soup Company 
Cream of Wheat 

Holstein- Friesian aepeehianin 
Postum Co 

Royal Baking Powder Co 


For the Home 


Biddle-Gaumer Co 
Brunswic ke-Balke-Collender Co. 
Burrowes, E. T., 
Direct Furniture So 
Gold- Medal Purniture Co. 
Lawton, L. B. 
so Mfg. Co. 
= Co. 
oOo Brien Varn 


Parkhurst's, F., % Son Co. 
Royal Chair Go 
Sherwin-Williams Co 


Heating and Lighting Systems 


American Radiator Co. . 
General Electric Co. . 
Williamson Heater Co. 


Insurance 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


187 
149 





Jewelry and Silverware 
Tiffany & Company . 
Miscellaneous 

American pgageene & Telegraph Co.. 
Barnes, W. F. John, Co. . are 
. John I., & Son 
* Victor J. ; 

ildred Culture Go. : 
Persone — Co. f 
Keeley I ute . 

, W.Z 
fas © So 
Training Association 


National Salesmen 
Novelty Cutlery Co. 
Numismatic Bank Co. 
Owen, Richard D. 








Co. . 

y Card Co. 
Wallace Novelty Co. 

Musical Instruments 


American 7. Co. 
Emerson Piano 
Lewis, Wm., & Son . ‘ 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Wurlitzer, Rudolph . ... 
Office Equipment 


American Wrtins BSechine Co. 
Auto Adding Mac 


tuerasee: : | 
Globe-Wernicke Co.. .. 
Soerader rete O 
Typewriter Dis. Syndicate . 
Publishers 
American , Poultry Advocate 


Century 
Se tan Magazine 


a 


etropolitan Magazin 
t. Arli St. Church 











Co. 
Thompson Publishing Co. 
abt 4 Society 
w ewspaper Association 
Seeds, Poultry and Incubators 


American Peaiery Stvesnte 
Burpee, W. Atlee, 


Sib bt ik 
NOGYU 


AD 


Wagner Park Nurseries . 
Sporting Goods 


Detroit Boat Co. » 
Old Town Canoe Co. 


Toilet Articles 


Colgate’s Dental Cream 
Ivory T%..c 

Lyon, I 

Potter Drug & ‘Chemical Co. 
Resinol Chemical Co. 


Travel 


Southern Pacific Srenmpeiige 
Where-to-Go Bureau ‘ 
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ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY | 


> . . > 
APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of 
any other mortal. The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career 
and marks the beginning of his downfall. Mighty armies are once again marching over the same 
battle-fields where Napoleon fought a hundred years ago. The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s history, is one of 
the 2000 in the work and illustrates but one event of all the thousands fully described in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History :. World 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s 
greatest historian. Other men have written histories of one nation or period; 


Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. 
Ridpath to write a History of the entire World from the earliest civilization down to the present day 


Never Again Such A Book Bargain 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of 
payment only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is 
printed on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the 
coupon, write your name and address plainly and mail. We do 
not publish our special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow 
ierives her support from the sales of this History, and to print our 
low price broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


SIX THOUSAND YEARS of HISTORY 


Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history, long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 


through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yester- 

ay. He covers every race, every nation, every time, 

and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring 
was ever written. 


The European War 


If you would know the underlying causes 
vhich have led up to this conflict, the great 
racial antipathies, the commercial rivalries, 
e sting of past defeats, the vaulting ambitions for 
rld empire, then embrace this opportunity to place H.E. SEVER, Prest. 


s History in your home. 140 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style Ficsee mall, without cost 19 


. : : , ’ { Ridpath’ 
Ridpath pictures the great historical events aeat tae Wietdcoatiene 
s though they were happening before your photogravures of Napoleon, Cassar 
4 ~ on > . and other great characters in history, 
es; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; : . end waite exe tall nasties of 
. particulars of your 
to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the special offer to MeClare’s readers. 
Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his dark- 
kinned followers; to sail the southern seas with 
Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION ADDRESS 
CHICAGO 
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This Complete Library of 


IN6 HANDY VOLUMES 
Only $la Month 


%? 
“Ignorance of the law excuses no man 
THAT'S LAW. You can't always “guess” the law. You 
may not have time to “study” law. Lawyers come high— 
especially some of them. BUT YOU MUST KNOW LAW. 


‘THs ane little handy LIBRARY OF LAW is pre- 

pared for the average man— business man— 
the doctor—the teacher—the minister—the man who 
works for others—the man who works for himself—the 
man who writes—the man who has money and the man 
who has not—EVERY MAN. This Library is a work to 
read at odd times and a reference work combined. The 
language is simple, direct, plain, and it covers every — 
ject you need to know about. Here are just a few of 
them. “Wills” — “ Mortgages” — Deeds" *— “FP 
Laws"—" Landlord and Tenant” — “ Leases 


“Employer and Employee” —** Assault ”— * Defamation” 
—"* Libel “-—" Criticism "—"* Self Defense” —" -“ Automo- 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
et = Se 


WE an' cam" gin n to tell you all about this splendid 
of books, se we are not goingtotry. We F 
west ¢ to pee you the books themselves —the 
compicte set ol 6 handy volumes, measuring ra 
63-4 by 41-2 by 7-8 inches, so that you can - 
examine all tic volumes and decide for 
yourself if they are just the books you 
vant—and need. Ii you decide to oe 
keep them. just send us §1 as frst pay- 
ment and §1 a month thereafter for 
8 months But @ you do not 
wien te keep the books after 
secing them, then you may 
sem them beck at our ex- 
That's fair. Isn't itt 4 $9 is paid. 
6 wish to keep the books, I 
Below : in seven days, and the 
be returned at your ex 
—?% McClure readers 


for 
The CHurcH 
TRE Y.W.CA. 
Te Y.M.CA 
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$50 to $100 Pe Per Week * Pecan men ans 

















AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Avenue Chicago, U.S A. 











Spe £3 fr ry A GLE you ay ta 
tal magazines us for 
ace Novelty Co., Suite "22 p pramalion, St., New York 


BOW-LEGS and KNOCK-KNEES UNSIGHTLY 


Send for our booklet showing atonn phate ct men 
with and withput 

Perfect Leg For B nd Trusses. 

Artificial Legs $49.80, Guaranteed. 


PERFECT SALES CO Dept. L. 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Austin, Chicago, IIIs, 
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Publishing Precedents Upset 





by the Wonderful THIN PAPER \ 
Booklovers Shakespeare 


Selling for Less Than Ever Before 


One slender volume, of exactly the same size and thickness, replaces every two of the 
original edition. The thin paper has every advantage of the old style paper but not the 
cumbersome weight and bulk. Reading and wearing qualities are better than ever. Best of 
all, this wonderful paper, expressly made for this edition, neither tears nor wrinkles easily. 





Twenty sumptuous volumes, bound in soft, rich red leather and gold stamped, Twenty 

make up this-first Thin Paper Edition. There are 7,000 pages, 40. magnificent full De Line 
page color plates and hundreds of rare old wood cuts. Flexible 
Leather 


Shakespeare’s Every Written Word Volumes 


is included in this juStly famous Booklovers. Although wnexpurgated, every hidden meaning and obscure 
word is explained. This makes the Booklovers as interesting to read as a novel. 

For every purpose the Booklovers Edition is best. Notes, commentaries, glossaries, topical 
index, life, etc. (which are contained in no other edition), are the work of famous scholars and so clear 
that all enjoy them. 














= —— of the rare value of this thin paper 
° ° ° ooklovers Shakespeare makes us offer to send you 
Sixteen P icture Art P ortfolio FREE the entire set, 20 - smd charges prepaid . 
Presented absolutely free to early purchasers of this For Free Inspection 
Limited Edition. This magnificent Art Portfolio Your name and address on the coupon are 
consists of sixteen Shakespearean Gravure Plates, i we ask until you see the set and 7 
size 9% x 12% inches. They will beautify any decide for yourself. If you don’t ait 
home and would cost $8.00-in any art shop. ‘ike the books we expect their UNIVERSITY 
With the Booklovers Shakespeare as a cornerstone return at ourexpense. If you oo Fas 
: “ do like the set, just send Oo 
and these wonderful pictures for decorations, you wus One Dollar. The 4 i Li! _grepaid. tee 
will have the foundation of a real library. Do not balance may be Booklovers Shaheepeare: 
neglect the chance. You run no risk. You should paid in easy r at yor 
know Shakespearc as only the Booklovers will monthly ¢ ae = =. 
acquaint you with him. Send the coupon today. payments. Ka daye and $20 cach mont notify you 
Also 


ance 
and hold them subj to your order 
00 art Pertfelio which I 


The University Society <p> send prepaid the cost if I keep the books 


44-60 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK a 








Address ... - ane 
(Uf you wish cloth binding chanze $29.50 to $19.50) 
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wil bed owe any questions or give 
specific information any school. 
Address School shea | 
Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 











SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 











a 
tennis, safe coasti 
Domesti 


rangements for younger girls. 


Lincoln School 


an fireproof building. City advan Ss. 
and Elective courses. a 


For Girls 


Established 1888 


College Prepara- 
s of work. 


stan 
acres devoted to outdoor sports. Basketball, hockey, 


and skating. _ Well equipped Art and 


ic Science rtments. Gymnasium. Special ar- 


For circular and views, address 





Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, Providence, R. I. 





Connecticut, Cornwall, Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills. Voung boys prepared for secondary 
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McClure’s February Bulletin 
Of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


estigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The 


Te following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have been in- 
Vi 


McClure Publications. In recommending these goods to McClure readers 
through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can help you safeguard 


your buying: 

Baby Foods 
Eskay’s Food 
Mellin’s Food 


Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder (Page 2) 


Beverages 
Walter Baker Co. (Page 23) 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum (4th cover) 
Rose’s Lime Juice 
White House Coffee 


Candies and Confections 
Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Cereals 


Cream of Wheat (Page 194) 
Grape Nuts 

Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 

Shredded Wheat 


Crackers and Biscuits 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company 


Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 


Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company (Pagé 157) 


names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in 
this issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been advertised in 
McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be added to this list 

each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 
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Cresca Imported Delicacies 
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Campbell Varieties (Page 121) 
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Crystal Domino Sugar 


Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
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Toilet Preparations 

A. D. S. Peroxide Cream 
Colgate’s Products (Page 142) 
Cuticura Soap (Page 159) 
Fairy Soap 
Ivory Soap (Page 24) 
F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 
Listerine 
Mentholatum 
Mulhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 
Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
Palmolive Products 
Pear’s Soap 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau De Quinine and Lilac Perfume 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap (Page 148) 
Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 
J. B. Williams’ Products 


Miscellaneous 


Formamint (Page 142) 
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Baker’ 5 Co@oa 
Is Delicious 


While millions of people use it, there are millions 
more who ought to use it; its nourishing and | 
invigorating qualities make it an ideal” food 
beverage and its perfect natural flayor never be- 
comes unpalatable. Try it morning and night, 
morning or night, regularly for a week, and it is 
more than probable that you will like this de- 
lightful and healthful drink so well that you will 
always use it. 
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Is it any wonder 
that nearly every- 
body uses Ivory 
Soap nearly all 
the time for nearly 
everything ? 


Ivory Soap lathers freely but rinses easily. 
Cleanses thoroughly but does not injure. 
A solid, lasting cake but floats, 


Unsurpassed for bath and toilet, yet 
equally satisfactory in the laundry and 
around the house. 


As good soap as can be made, yet costs 
but a few cents a cake. 
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WHAT 
BECAME OF DEEGAN FOLK? 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


author of 
The Highest 
cA Gentleman’s -Agreement 
The Grouch 


HE question came from across the 
big, knife-scarred oak table where 
sat eighteen middle-aging men, mon- 
ogramed steins before them from which 
they had drunk every possible toast to 
Sigma Sigma and the Inner Circle, Class of 
‘97; and at the query the Eighteen, sud- 
denly silent after the tumult and the shout- 
ing of reunion, turned involuntary glances 
toward the empty place where Deegan 
Folk’s tall Nuremberg tankard towered like 
a monument before his empty chair. 

It was the Engineer, recently returned 
from exile in Manchuria, who asked it: 

“Has anybody heard anything from 
Deeg Folk?” : 

There was no answer for a time, and the 
Engineer cleared his throat over the silence. 
These were practical, successful men, mostly 
weaned from the sentimentality of under- 
graduate days; yet the mention of Deegan 
Folk’s name seemed to open a cold, in- 
visible door and to bring forth a shadow 
to that empty chair. 

“He was always able to take care of him- 
self,”” said the Editor, in rather too loud a 
voict. “Confidence was his middle name, 
and I'll bet he knows what he’s doing + 

“People don’t drop out without a rea- 
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son,” said the Mayor of a Western town. 
“And Deeg Folk wasn’t a sneak — not the 
disappearing sort.” 

The Judge, very impressive in his young- 
judicial manner, merely said, “Hum!” But 
the Professor of Anthropology turned sub- 
jective gray eyes behind his thick glasses and 
mused aloud: “We don’t know what we're 
made of, do we — impulses and all that 
sort of thing? And there are strains ’ 

“Strains?” asked the Engineer, whose 
specialty was bridges. ‘“‘You mean steel 
construction > 

“| mean life construction,” replied the 
educator. “The powers of darkness walk 
down Fifth Avenue occasionally, and — 
whisk!” 

“Perhaps you're right,” remarked the 
Judge. “But it has been a long time now. 
Four years since jolly old Deeg occupied 
that chair and gave us the broad grin — 
1909, wasn’t it?” 

“Lord, he was a card!” snorted the Busi- 
ness Man. “Remember that laugh of his?”’ 

“Remember it!’’ exclaimed two or three 
at once, and the air seemed, for the first 
time, surcharged with a merry spirit. 

“Regular minstrel-show hee-haw-yah. 
Just threw back his head, opened his face, 
All rights reserved. 25 
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showed all the piano keys, and let out a 
whoop. Honest, there were times in my 
college days when that laugh kept me alive.” 

“| don’t think there’s any doubt that 
he was the most popular man of his day,” 
said the Judge. 

“He was that by divine right.” The 
Editor, not a day older in appearance than 
when he led the cane-spree in his sophomore 
year, brought his hand down on the oak sur- 
face. “‘By George, fellows, he was the best 
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r 
on her pillew, as pale as a moon under a floating 


of a stranger and an alien. ‘You married me 
dresser and the best looker and the most 
democratic and the whitest man I ever met.”’ 
“White and.square to the very center,” 
agreed the Business Man solemnly. His 
eves swept the circle with the question 
which their loyalty had forbidden them ask- 
ing till now. “What do you suppose ——” 
“Has become of him?” the Judge sup- 
plied. “Mystery. Men have gone like that 
before — roll down the desk-top, resign the 
directorship, close banking — tut!” 
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cloud. 


She did not move, but ber clear eyes held her husband 


knowing all that?’ he heard a stranger's voice inquire” 


“It’s not on record he did any of those 
things; and yet, the papers —eh, Whit- 
tler’”’ The Business Man turned to the 
Editor. 

“Not a word. Lord! It’s hard to asso- 
ciate mystery with old Deeg.” 

“I thought the press knew everything,” 
said one, 

“Went 
mented another. 
New York when last | heard of him. 


abroad or something,” com- 
“Married and living in 
You 


remember that pretty Napier girl — she 


got Deeg. His father left him money, and 
he had a small office in the Incorruptible 
Title Company.” 

“Remember how he used to sing ‘Rum- 
my Walker’?” chuckled the Business Man. 
“With a towel around his head and two 
spoons for castanets—he could get more 
darn-foolishness out of nothing!” 

No one seemed to rise to his humor. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Professor, 
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ping for order, for he was chairman of the 
circle, “‘it has been our custom to close the 
gap around the table in case of the death 
of one of our members. Two have died and 
we are now eighteen — nineteen if Deegan 
Folk is still alive. His place has stood 
vacant so long, | must put the question to 
you: Shall we keep it for him?” 

“Until he comes back—or we know,” 
replied a voice across the table. 

“Keep his place! Keep his place!” 
echoed others around the room. 

“He might come to-night,” suggested 
another. “You know the way he used to 
blow out of nowhere into a fellow’s room.” 

“It’s three minutes before twelve,” said 
the Professor, laying his watch on the table 
before him. “I’m going to suggest a fool- 
ish, sentimental thing. He might come 
back, as you say. Miracles happen. | 
propose that we sit silent till the clock 
strikes; and we'll wish him back.” 

The Eighteen tilted in their chairs, per- 
fectly still, cigar-glows 
dimness of the room, smoke-wreaths wind- 
ing upward like ghosts created by their 
common wish. Their eyes were strained to 


queer angles, these practical men, with the 
expression peculiar to middle-aging citizens - 


leagued together in a folly. The minutes 
drew long and longer. Some one coughed. 
Footsteps, tap-tap-tapping outside on the 
college sidewalk, came to a crescendo at 
the door before the chapter-house. Some 
one drew a deep breath. The steps seemed 
to hesitate an instant, then diminuendoed 
away toward the Quadrangle. 

The big clock in the hall began to boom 
the hour of twelve. The Professor arose 
and turned on the electric switch, revealing 
many strange looks around the table. 

One — two, boomed the clock. 

No one spoke until the Editor stirred and 
relit his cigar. 

“One thing I know,” he said. “It’s not 
dishonor or shame that’s keeping him away.” 
Five — six — seven, boomed the clock. 

“What, then?” asked the Judge. 

“Honor and pride. He was an aristocrat.” 

The clock struck the last note of twelve, 
and they shook hands to meet.another year. 


T is necessary that | should describe the 
appearance of Deegan Folk as he en- 
tered the offices of the Incorruptible Title 
Company on the morning of May 10, 1910. 


punctuating the * 


Nearly six feet in height, with a frame de- 
signed to carry good clothes well, he was 
the picture of a young Fortunatus, smiling 
and over-confident in a fate that had, up 
to now, sprinkled him with a magic oint- 
ment, successfully fending him from even 
an hour’s ill luck. His profile, showing 
traces of the hawklike Yankee outline, was 
full and strong. He carried his head with 
the aggressiveness of the dominant Saxon; 
for he was of the pure blond type, blue-eyed, 
clear-skinned, and with hair and eyebrows 
that were almost Swedish in their shade of 
pale yellow. 

In walking through the black-walnut 
splendors of this grand old establishment 
which his father had made solvent, Deegan 
was obliged to pass between observant 
ranks of clerks and stenographers; but he 
performed this act with serene unconscious- 
ness, for Deegan Folk was of too proud a 
spirit to feel embarrassment at the gaze 
of underlings. Yet these latter this morn- 
ing, pretending industry, nudged knowing 
elbows and perked inquisitive eyes in the 
direction of his well tailored back. They 
knew what had just happened, and Deegan 
Folk, knowing that they knew, rejoiced in 
all the vanity that makes even the finest 
among humankind a little mad. To-day, in 
short, was his thirty-third birthday; and 
young Folk, according to the will of Wey- 
land Folk, his father, had been less than an 
hour in possession of a substantial fortune. 

“It’s a wonder it don’t turn his knob!”’ 
whispered Miss Pinkus, hesitating over her 
purple carbon paper and addressing Miss 
Kelley, dawdling at the keys. “A million 
and a half in the bank. I should work!” 

“My word, isn’t he the good-looker!” 
sighed the dreaming Miss Kelley. “Any 
girl would be lucky to get a man like that, 
even if he came with ten a week. And rich. 
And wedding bells for him in June. It’s 
just discouraging to think about that 
combination.” 

Deegan Folk, the fortunate, smiled as if 
he heard, and turned in at the glass door 
marked “Private.” Mr. Cole MacIntyre, 
vice-president of the institution, stopped 
him on the way in to extend a congratula- 
tory hand and to whisper an ancient quip 
on the subject of matrimony which caused 
the younger man to throw back his head 
and utter a loud shout of mirth, displaying 
teeth as even as ivory keys. 

This was the last recorded occasion upon 
which Deegan Folk laughed that famous 
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“*T DON'T WANT to say it,’ be began, ‘but I must. 


Do you think you really ought to marry me?’” 
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laugh of his. The sun smiled, however, 
upon the morning’s work; and the light of 
a May day, shed over steam-plumed sky- 
scrapers and Merlin’s towers of lacy gold 
touching the young blue of spring, showed 
the good angles in that strong blond face of 
his. For, as everybody supposed, the son had 
inherited character from Weyland Folk, 
the upright man whose portrait, hung over 
Deegan’s desk, revealed a face of the same 
vital cast as his own. The son bore a striking 
resemblance to the father, but the latter 
had been darker-haired, more sallow of skin. 

Deegan Folk settled to his day’s work. 
His brow was knitting to the stern lines of 
business, when a discovery amid his pile 
of mail brought back the smile to his full 
lips. He opened an envelope and laid be- 
fore him a sample engraving that had been 
left for his approval: 


Mrs. Stanley Napier 


announces the marriage 
of her daughter 
L ouise 
to 


Mr. Deegan Folk 


A secretary entered upon his joyful 
criticism, and the face of Fortunatus grew 
stern again. 

“Mr. Bashfield, sir.” 

“Appointment? Oh, yes. Show him in.” 

Folk slid the invitation under a pile of 
letters and looked up to greet the little 
attorney, whose large gray goatee and 
beard imparted an air of false ferocity to 
his rather gentle face. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bashfield!” Using 
a rising inflection to signify impatience with 
parley, he motioned his visitor to a chair. 
“Something about the estate. Yes.” 

“If you recall, Mr. Folk,” said the at- 
torney, as he tweaked his nubby nose with 
owlish glasses, “there was mention in 
your late father’s will of a certain sealed 
letter to be delivered € 

“On the day | inherited. So there was.” 

Deegan Folk smiled perfunctorily this 
time, and glanced toward his unread mail, 
hoping the lawyer would curb his lust for 
reminiscence. Folk always tolerated Bash- 
field as one of the few amiable incompetents 
whom the elder Folk had permitted in his 
employ. 

“I’ve delivered it,” said the little man, 
snapping a long envelope out of his pocket 


and thrusting it nervously under Deegan’s 
nose, “I think that finishes my work. But 
I want to tell you something very comical 
your father once told me, if you have 
time —— ” 

“Just a minute, please.” 

The young man, slitting an end of the 
blank envelope, permitted a pile of docu- 
ments to fall upon his desk. There were 
newspaper clippings of an ancient type, sev- 
eral yellow pages scrawled with dim signa- 
tures, and a letter in shaky handwriting on 
modern office stationery. Deegan Folk, 
being methodical, started at the top of the 
heap, read the letter, read the newspaper 
clippings, read the yellow pages, folded 
them carefully, put them back in their en- 
velope, placed the envelope in his pocket, 
and sat staring at the calendar in the back 
of his desk so long and with a face so stony 
that the lawyer at last ventured: 

“That settles my business with the estate, 
Deegan. Maybe I'd better tell you those 

e anecdotes some other time.” 

“It would be just as well. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Bashfield.” And he did not say this 
in the voice of a young, handsome Fortuna- 
tus, dowered with plenty and about to wed 
his heart’s delight. 

Fear, in fact, had entered the room with 
the little old attorney, and as the latter 
toddled down the hall his cold compan- 
ion stayed and sat with Deegan Folk. 


TeN minutes later, walking like a man 
asleep, he stepped into a long limousine 
drawn against the Broadway curb. 


“Where to, sir?” inquired the uni- 
formed chauffeur. 

“The Hedgerows, Greenwich,” replied 
Folk shortly. 

The machine began weaving its way. To 
Deegan it seemed like a tumbrel bearing 
him to an undeserved scaffold, or like 
some ridiculous automobile in which he had 
ridden in dreams, and which would pres- 
ently turn into a boat or an elephant and 
permit him to awake in his hotel bedroom. 
Then, to prove the reality of his pain, he 
would press his hand against his side and 
feel the crackle of the big envelope in his 
pocket. Already they had reached Pelham 
Parkway, and the motor was increasing its 
speed. Twice Deegan took the long envel- 
ope from concealment, half drew its con- 
tents from the flap, then thrust them hastily 
back as if his fingers had touched the 
cerements of plague. 
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HE girl in the blue frock crouched in 

the walk of the rather formal garden, 
thrusting a small trowel among the roots of 
early tulips. The tint of her cheeks was 
tenderly young, and her eyes, looking down 
the little archipelago of freckles just under 
them, were little rims of violet. Her sun- 
hat was lined with rose, and the color gave 
to her face a glow of sweetness which 
matched her thoughts; for Louise Napier 
was dreaming again of the man whom she 
never saw save through a veil of emotion. 
Books and philosophers had told her there 
was no such thing as happiness — that it 
was an illusion of fools to be shattered by 
wisdom. Poets had called it a Blue Bird to 
be seen but once, and that by foolish chil- 
dren. Her mother, a fussy woman who 
prided herself on her knowledge of men, 
looked upon her daughter’s delirium witha 
sort of worn contempt, and cited the late 
Stanley Napier as a clay-footed divinity. 
Yet here to-day, her slender, tight-sleeved 
arms bending indolently to the useless fur- 
rowing of the trowel, Louise was sure she 
had discovered something’ new. Her experi- 
ence must be a novel one in the history 
of life. There was happiness, for she was 
perfectly sure of the man she loved. 

The garden path, masked by high hedges, 
meandered toward the large Georgian house 
of rough brick with latticed windows. She 
crouched, a pleasing blue dot in the ar- 
rangement of shrubs and gravel, and won- 
dered contentedly why she had never 
wanted anything more of life than marriage 
with Deegan Folk, and what special provi- 
dence had decreed that he should have 
cared only for her. Like her thoughts, the 
random blade of the garden tool wandered 
among flowers so far away that she did not 
see him as ‘the took his strangely serious way 
toward her down the path. 

There was no pretense about Louise 
Napier, and she had never tried to conceal 
the fact that she loved the man she was 
pledged to marry. So, had she seen him 
to-day, she would have run to his arms as 
openly as a delighted child. But there was 
something almost stealthy about his ap- 
proach, so silent that he stood over her 
quite a minute before she looked up. Dee- 
gan, in fact, was too immersed in his own 
problem to give warning, and when he saw 
the startled face she suddenly turned to 


him, something showed there which stabbed 
him to the heart. There was nothing of the 
accustomed joy or welcome or adoration in 
her look. Instead, she crouched before him 
like some trapped creature, dumb with 
terror. Her hands fell limp, her eyes went 
wide, and the pallor of her face brought out 
the archipelago of freckles under her eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, with 
unusual roughness, his teeth showing as he 
leaned over her. 

“Don’t!” she cried, shrinking still farther 
away. “Deegan, |—I can’t tell why — 
I can’t tell you » 

“For heaven’s sake, am I such a mon- 
ster? What’s happened to me that makes 
you behave so?” 

His face was now as pale as hers as he 
leaned over her. 

“1 don’t know. I thought I saw some- 
thing — something in your expression — 
It looked so z 

“So what, Louise dear? 
Tell me.” 

He was smiling again now, but she could 
feel how his hand tremble? as he touched 
her arm. 

“Deegan, my darling boy, forgive me. 
But why did you look so— what shall | 
say’”’ She turned her serious eyes away 
and puzzled a moment. “So defiant and — 
humiliated?” 

She had thrown her arms around his neck 
and was wetting his cheek with a flood of 
tears. He held her very still for a long time; 
and as they turned presently and walked 
down the path, their hands clasped lover 
fashion, fingers locked, she asked at last 
timorously : 

“You’re not hurt, are you, Deegan? You 
understand, don’t you, that I’m foolish and 
emotional and nervous to-day? I’ve wanted 
to see you since morning; but you came 
upon me so suddenly —— ”’ 

“Yes, Louise, I understand.” 

Where was the Deegan Folk of yesterday, 
the merry, exuberant spirit with the all too 
boisterous laugh? 

“T understand.” 
very low. 


Don’t be silly! 


He spoke rapidly and 
“But I saw at once that there 
was something about me —in me — that 
you suddenly saw and didn’t like.” 

“Nothing, my dearest, nothing! 
imagine anything happening to you that 
would make you anything else than ador- 


I can’t 


able to me. I’ve always loved you; | 


always shall.” 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 164] 
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“CONCEIVABLY A SINGLE SUBMARINE could destroy a whole battle fleet, ship after ship. 
As a matter of naval strategy, therefore, it endangers the position chiefly of the stronger 
power. As England is the great naval power, and as that naval preétminence is the source 
of its military strength, it is only England that the submarine seriously threatens” 
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ie is the only enemy that England fears. It threatens her disintegration 
a 


s a naiton, by threatening her control of the seas. 


For a hundred 


years — ever since it was invented — she has struggled desperately 


to find some answer to it. 
invention. 


the world into a disbelief in the submarine. 


She tried to suppress the original 
When that failed, she succeeded in bluffing 


But this 


blind enemy that can not be attacked, that can not 
even attack itself, has forged ahead in spite of 
England, and to-day shoals of submarines 


are hunting England’s 
What will be the outcome ? 


the seas. 


1862, the Monitor met the 


N March, 
Merrimac off Hampton Roads, and, in 


a battle lasting four hours, revolu- 
tionized naval warfare and made obsolete 
every fighting-ship that was then afloat. 
Her new engine of battle, the revolving 
turret, formed the basis of all the steel 
armadas now engaged in the European 
War. 

Last September a German submarine sank 
three British cruisers, the Aboukir, the Hogue, 
and the Cressy, somewhere in the North 
Sea. Many naval experts believe that this 
startling feat, with several others that 
followed it, have done to the modern 
battle fleet precisely what the Monitor 
did to the great fighting navies of fifty 
years ago. 

This simple episode furnished the pre- 
liminary act of a calamity which England 
has been facing for more than a hundred 
years. Since the days of Queen Elizabeth 
the British navy has ruled the waves. No 
foreign power has successfully challenged 
the supremacy established by Drake, 
Hawkins, and the other Elizabethan sea 
captains. 

This sea control has been the preéminent 
fact in English history; it has made Eng- 
land what it is, commercially and politi- 
cally. Without this control Great Britain 


ships through 


sinks into a small insular power; she be- 
comes, as D’Israeli said, ‘merely a Belgium 
at sea.” With it the British nation has 
never suffered defeat, except in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It enabled her to conquer 
the greatest military genius of all time 
and to free Europe from the Napoleonic 
despotism. 

Many times in the last hundred years 
England has faced the possibility of Con- 
tinental wars. With only one exception,— 
the Crimean War,— her adversaries have 
declined the combat. A campaign against 
England has presented an insolvable mili- 
tary problem. The British fleet has formed 
an impregnable wall against invasion, and 
has stood ready to sweep any hostile com- 
merce from the seas, to assail the enemy’s 
colonies, to bombard its ports, and to dis- 
embark invading troops. 

England, immensely rich through her 
trade, has spent untold millions to keep 
her navy numerically superior to any pos- 
sible combination that might be formed 
against her; and her natural skill in naval 
warfare has given her complete control 
of this unparalleled fighting-machine. As 
long as the mechanism of sea fighting 
remained essentially the same, the British 
Empire apparently has had little to fear. 
An unforeseen development that might 
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disarrange this system and introduce new 
elements, however, might easily mean the 
end of the British Empire. 

The history of the submarine reveals an 
amazing instance of wasted opportunities. 
Since 1777 England’s successive enemies 
have had this engine ready at their hands; 
but each has neglected to use it. From the 
days of William Pitt, England has recog- 
nized one fundamental fact: that a suc- 
cessful subn.arine solved the problem of an 
attack upon the British battle-line. 


Invented by a Yale Freshman 


Most Americans probably think that the 
submarine boat, and its inevitable accom- 
paniment the submarine torpedo, are mod- 
ern inventions. The newspapers have 
hailed the sinking of British ships in the 
present war as its first successful demonstra- 
tion. We have apparently forgotten that 
a Confederate submarine boat sank a Fed- 
eral war-ship in Charleston harbor in the 
American Civil War. This amiable vessel 
made its first appearance — in principle es- 
sentially the same as it is to-day —in the 
American Revolution. Several times since 
then it has made its presence known. 
With the exception of the Civil War epi- 
sode, its inventors have aired the sub- 
marine always at one target — the British 
fleet. 

In the American Revolution the English 
fleet naturally controlled the situation. It 
gave England her only access to her rebel- 
lious colonies. Its destruction, therefore, 
would have immediately ended the war. 
The frigates stationed outside New York 
and other American harbors furnished the 
inspiration that led to the invention of the 
submarine. The colonies had no ships 
powerful enough to attempt the unequal 
combat. Could. Yankee ingenuity provide 
no way of removing the menace? It was 
a Yale freshman, David Bushnell, who 
discovered the principle of submarine war- 
fare which the Germans are now using so 
effectively. Any reader is referred to many 
learned treatises on the “Unterseeboote” 
for confirmation of this astounding state- 
ment. These authorities all recognize this 
young American as its Erfinder, or inventor. 

Bushnell invented not only the subma- 
rine boat, but the submarine mine. All 
through his college days from 1771 to 1775, 
he worked steadily at his favorite hobby 
—a vessel that would sail under water. 


Several years ago, Commander Barber, 
of the United States Navy, carefully’ 
examined Bushnell’s plans. “It seems to 
have been the most perfect thing of its 
kind,” he says, “that has ever been con- 
structed, either before or since the time 
of Bushnell.” John P. Holland, another 
American, who has done much to perfect 
the submarine, said that, even in modern 
times, Bushnell’s boat would have been 
formidable in warfare. As recently as 1905 
Sir William White, the great constructor of 
the British Navy, added his testimony: 
“It can not be claimed that any new prin- 
ciple of design has been discovered or ap- 
plied since Bushnell. . . . Bushnell showed 
the way to all his successors in the particu- 
lars of buoyancy, stability, and control 
of the depth reached by submarines. .. . 
Although alternative methods have been 
introduced and practically tested, in the 
end Bushnell’s plans have in substance 
been found the best.” 


The Early Trials of the Submarine 


Even as a student, Bushnell confounded 
his incredulous professors with a new 
idea: that the pressure of the water could 
be used to develop the desirable intensity of 
action in an explosion near the vessel to be 
destroyed. That is, he discovered the prin- 
ciple of submarine mining. His professors 
and other less scientific observers ridiculed 
the idea that gunpowder could be exploded 
under water. But Bushnell took the learned 
gentlemen out into New Haven harbor and 
actually produced such an explosion. Still 
the puzzling question remained, how could 
the inventor place this treacherous engine 
under a ship? In order to accomplish this 
feat, Bushnell had already constructed a 
vessel that could sail under water, The 
submarine boat, that is, was the inevitable 
accessory to the submarine mine. Bush- 
nell’s craft resembled very little the mod- 
ern submarine; it was shaped something 
like a “round clam,” its longest distance 
being placed vertically, so as to accom- 
modate a single operator in sitting posture. 
This operator submerged his vessel by let- 
ting water into a tank, and raised it by emp- 
tying this same reservoir. A wooden pro- 
peller in front, which the navigator turned 
by a crank, furnished the motive power. 
Bushnell’s Turtle, of course, antedated the 
invention of the steamboat by several years; 
this primitive arrangement, however, gave 
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it a maximum speed of two miles an hour. 
Illumination was furnished by foxfire wood, 
which emitted a phosphorescent light and 
did not exhaust any of the precious oxygen. 
The vessel was steered by an ordinary rud- 
der; it had an air-chamber in which the 
navigator could exist for half an hour, and 
ingenious devices for gauging the depth and 
preserving stability. Bushnell was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1775. Before this his boat 
had made several successful voyages. Soon 
afterward war broke out with England. 
The British fleet, under Admiral Lord 
Howe, sailed down from Halifax and block- 
aded New York harbor. Thus the young 
Revolution early found itself face to face 
with the perennial fact in modern warfare 
— England’s control of the sea. 

Israel Putnam, himself a Connecticut 
man, sent for David Bushnell and his sub- 
marine boat. The inventor selected the 
flag-ship, the Eagle, then lying off Staten 
Island, as his first victim. Unfortunately, 
Bushnell could not navigate the Turile 
himself, as he had not sufficient physical 
strength; and Ezra Lee, the man chosen 
to destroy the Eagle, had only five days in 
which to rehearse the performance. This fact 
undoubtedly explains, in part, the initial fail- 
ure. According to submarine experts, there 
was technically no reason why the experi- 
ment should not have succeeded. Lee 
managed to reach the Eagle, submerge his 
vessel, and attain a vantage-point under the 
stern. The submarine carried a single tor- 
pedo, held in place by a cable with a screw. 
It was possible for the navigator from within 
his boat to detach this screw and fix it in 
the hull of the enemy’s ship. He was then 
expected to back away to safety; a time- 
clock in the torpedo ran thirty minutes, 
after which the explosion was to take place. 
Unfortunately, the Eagle’s hull, at the 
point where Lee stopped to operate, was 
sheathed with copper; he was therefore 
unable to screw on his torpedo. Becoming 
somewhat nervous as daylight approached, 
Lee backed away, leaving his torpedo 
afloat. Within the appointed time this ex- 
ploded, sending up a huge geyser not far 
from the Britis. flag-ship. This failure dis- 
couraged Bushnell’s friends; his Turtle be- 
came an object of ridicule, and eventually 
disappeared from public view. Bushnell 
himself, in his disappointment, vanished. 
Even his family had for years lost track of 
him when, many years after the Revolution, 
he died in Georgia. 


A quarter of a century afterward, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was engaged in almost 
identically the same enterprise as that 
which Emperor William is attempting to- 
day. Napoleon, like the present Kaiser, had 
one consuming ambition — an invasion of 
England. Practically all the great powers 
had joined the league against him, just as 
they have now combined against Germany. 
At the head of this combination, as at the 
head of that which prevails to-day, stood 
England. England’s strength then, as it is 
now, was her navy. This navy had de- 
stroyed the French fleet at the Nile, and 
was now blockading the coast of France. 
Napoleon’s brilliant campaigns had made 
France supreme on the Continent, and he 
had collected a large army at Boulogne to 
launch against England. But the British 
Channel intervened in 1802, just as it does 
in 1915. 7 


The Famous Letter that Robert Fulton 
Wrote to Napoleon 


One morning, in the midst of his per- 
plexities, Napoleon received a remarkable 
letter. “The sea which separates you from 
your enemy,” it read, “gives him an im- 
mense advantage over you. .. . I have it 
in my power to cause this obstacle which 
protects him to disappear.” The name 
signed to this proposal had made no great 
stir in the world then, but acquired a con- 
siderable reputation afterward. It was that 
of Robert Fulton. Even then, however, it 
was not entirely new to Napoleon. For six 
or eight years Fulton had lived in Paris, 
earning a comfortable livelihood with his 
Panorama, and experimenting with steam- 
boats and other new ideas. For several 
years, Napoleon now recalled, Fulton had 
pestered his predecessor in political author- 
ity in France, the Directory, with new and 
dreadful engines of warfare: submarine 
boats and submarine mines. In developing 
Bushnellis ideas—for he freely acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to his compatriot 
— Fulton had a single idea: the destruc- 
tion of British naval supremacy. In this he 
was guided by no exclusive hostility to 
England. To his mind, the control of the 
sea by any one power was an evil thing. 
He was a free-trader and a pacifist; he de- 
tested war. It was not Fulton’s idea to 
deprive England of her naval power and 
to transfer it to some other power: his 
ambition was to prevent any one nation 
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from monopolizing the ocean. In his view, 
the success of his plan meant the end of 
warfare. “The submarine and the torpedo,” 
he declared, in words that certainly have 
a special significance now, “will one day 
assure the freedom of the sea.” 


Napoleon’s Greatest Mistake 


In encouraging Fulton, however, Napo- 
leon had no such fantastic aim. His imme- 
diate ambition was to move his army across 
the Channel into England, and, as an essen- 
tial preliminary, to dispose of the English 
blockading fleet. He therefore appointed a 
commission to investigate the American’s 
plans. Fulton gave several demonstrations 
in the harbor of Brest. His boat repre- 
sented a considerable improvement over 
Bushnell’s. On the surface it looked much 
like an ordinary sloop, a sail and jib furnish- 
ing its motive power. Just before the boat 
descended, this mast and sail were removed 
and laid lengthwise on the deck. Like 
Bushnell’s craft, Fulton’s submarine was 
moved under water by a propeller turned 
by hand. Fulton, with three companions, 
succeeded easily in sailing his vessel five 
hundred yards twenty-five feet beneath the 
surface; on one occasion they remained 
under water four hours. They blew into a 
thousand pieces a shallop which the French 
admiralty had placed at their disposal. The 
experiment impressed the French observers 
as a brilliant success; and Napoleon in- 
structed Fulton to proceed against the 
British fleet, which was hovering off Brest. 

The English, however, knew what was 
going on. They quickly grasped a fact as 
true now as it was then: that the 
one certain defense against a submarine is 
to run away. Their ships left the coast of 
France — at least, they carefully kept out of 
the sailing range of Fulton’s boat. For sev- 
eral months Fulton kept up a weary vigil, 
but the British admiral gave him no oppor- 
tunity. This failure disgusted the impa- 
tient Napoleon. He denounced Fulton as 
a charlatan and a visionary, and dismissed 
him from his service. French naval 
historians have always asserted that this 
precipitate action was the greatest mis- 
take of Napoleon’s career — that he thus 
threw away his one chance of defeating 
England and of saving his own empire. 

Another nation, however, appreciated the 
meaning of Fulton’s work. This was Eng- 
land itself. The British government, even 


while the French experiments were going on, 
was constantly soliciting the American to 
come to London. Fulton’s friend the Earl 
of Stanhope, himself something of a scien- 
tist and mechanician, was especially insist- 
ent; the English even sent secret emissa- 
ries to Paris to entice Fulton away. When 
Napoleon finally rejected his plans, there- 
fore, Fulton went to England. William 
Pitt, who had just become Prime Minister, 
received him cordially; the fact that Ful- 
ton had been energetically attempting to 
blow up the whole British navy apparently 
caused no hard feelings at all. “If your 
boat is introduced into practice,” said Pitt, 
after examining Fulton’s drawings, “‘it will 
annihilate all military marines.” Soon 
afterward Fulton entered Deal Harbor in 
his submarine and blew up a Danish brig of 
two hundred tons. Deal Harbor, it may 
be noted, is precisely the place where a 
German submarine a few weeks ago de- 
stroyed a British torpedo-boat. 


The One Weapon Against Which there 
is No Defense 


Pitt sent Fulton to Lord St. Vincent, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. This bluff old 
sailor exploded with rage at the sight of the 
ingenious American. His remarks indicate 
that he immediately grasped the signifi- 
cance of Fulton’s boat. ‘What a fool Pitt 
is!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why does he encour- 
age a kind of warfare which is useless to 
those who are masters of the sea, and which, 
if it succeeds, will deprive them of this 
supremacy?” Pitt and the rest of the 
English government, however, were not 
fools; they understood this salient point 
as clearly as did the first sea lord himself. 
They had no intention of helping Fulton to 
develop his submarine: their one purpose 
was to suppress it — to prevent the enemy 
from using it. They offered Fulton a large 
sum of money to pigeonhole his invention 
and to return quietly with it to America. 
In a letter to Lord Granville, which is still 
extant, Fulton indignantly rejected this 
proposal. “Not for £20,000 a year,” he 
wrote, “would | do what you suggest.” 
Since France and England, however, had 
refused to adopt his new machine, his ex- 
periments naturally came to an end. He 
returned to the United States and spent all 
his energies upon his steamboat. 

The far-seeing Englishmen of Pitt’s time 
had grasped the point that the modern 
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sea lords of Britain have apparently over- 
looked; that is, that the submarine helps 
the predominant sea power hardly at all, 
but signifies everything to the weaker na- 
tion. The reason is plain. The submarine 
is the most peculiar weapon ever introduced 
into naval or military warfare. This is be- 
cause it is the one weapon against which 
there is no defense. Since the days of the 
cave-dweller, human ingenuity has devised 
no means of warfare, except this, to which 
there has been no answer. You can fight 
against the spear and the bow and arrow 
with other instruments of the same kind. 
You can fight musket with musket, bayonet 
with bayonet, cannon with cannon. You 
can send battleship against battleship, 
cruiser against cruiser, torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer against torpedo-boat. It is even 
conceivable that airship may fight airship 
and aéroplane fight aéroplane. But there 
is no way of fighting a submarine. “There 
is nothing you can send against it,” said 
John P. Holland, “not even itself.” Fulton 
made the same point more than a hundred 
years ago: “Submarine,” said he, “can not 
fight submarine.” 

This vessel was blind then, as it is now; 
and there seems no way of providing it 
with eyes. One flotilla of submarines at- 
tempting to fight another would resemble a 
battle of blind men armed with dynamite; 
one would be just as likely to destroy friend 
as enemy. The successful submarine creeps 
up under the water, fires its torpedo, and 
escapes. Noone has seen it come and no one 
has seen it go. Conceivably a single little 
vessel of this kind could destroy a whole 
battle fleet, ship after ship. As a matter of 
naval strategy, therefore, it endangers the 
position chiefly of the stronger power. As 
England is the great naval power, and as 
that naval preéminence is the source of its 
military strength, it is only England that 
the submarine seriously threatens. 


lf Germany Destroyed England’s Fleet 


Consider, for example, the present rela- 
tive position of the English and German 
fleets. England controls the sea; Germany is 
so weak in comparison that its battleships 
hug its harbors and its great mercantile 
marine has been driven from the ocean. Both 
England and Germany have powerful flotillas 
of submarines. Let us assume that they 
both work successfully. Germany with 
these little vessels destroys the whole Brit- 


ish navy. England, in turn, with its sub- 
marines, then destroys all the German battle- 
ships. The superficial observer would con- 
clude that the naval operations had ended 
in a draw. Not at all. Such a result would 
be a great German victory; for England 
has lost the control of the sea, her main ad- 
vantage in the present war. Germany, of 
course, since she never controlled the sea, 
has lost nothing at all, at least strategically. 
True, her greatly overpowered fleet lies on 
the ocean floor. This fleet, however, when 
it was “in being,” served no practical pur- 
pose. It is accomplishing almost as much, 
as far as defense and offense are concerned, 
lying at the bottom of the sea as it did when 
it was concealed within the German har- 
bors. In this war the German battle fleet 
has not engaged the English; it has not 
protected its own coast towns — their land 
fortifications do that—or German com- 
merce. Merely sinking the German ships, 
therefore, great as the loss would be, would 
affect its strategical position very little. 

If the English and German fleets were 
destroyed, neither would retain the tremen- 
dous advantage of sea power; the sea would 
be free. The German merchant marine, 
now lying useless in all the ports of the 
world, could put to sea again. German 
commerce and German industry would re- 
vive. Germany would stand no risk of 
being “‘starved”’ out, physically or econom- 
ically. Land warfare would settle the mat- 
ter and England would have to abandon her 
favorite plan of bringing Germany to terms 
through exhaustion. The English coast 
would lie unprotected and inviting an in- 
vasion. England, it is true, might protect 
herself against the landing of a German 
army with submarines; but it is more than 
likely that the German army could find 
a place of lodgment somewhere on its 
widely ramified coast-line. 

“Your kind of warfare is useless,” said 
Lord St. Vincent, “‘to those who are masters 
of the sea, and, if it succeeds, will deprive 
them of this supremacy.”’ This statement 
contains all the philosophy of the submarine. 

This is the fundamental reason why the 
submarine, in its periodical appearances in 
the course of a hundred years, has always 
been pointed at the English navy. Like- 
wise, this is the reason why England has 
always exerted its influence to -discredit 
this kind of warfare. “Submarines!”’ ex- 
claimed Baron Fisher, who has just been 
placed at the head of the British navy. “If 
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| catch one, I'll hang the whole crew to the 
yard-arm, whether |’m court-martialed for 
it or not!’’ The man chiefly responsible for 
the modern development of this unpopular 
craft was another American, John P. Hol- 
land, who died a few days after the break- 
ing out of the present war. Mr. Holland, 
born in Ireland in 1841, was an ardent 
Irish patriot. As a young man he was a 
conspicuous leader in the celebrated Fenian 
order —a secret society which aimed at 
overthrowing British rule in Ireland. This 
ambitious scheme, as well as all others 
aimed at the integrity of England, ran afoul 
of the same obstruction — the British fleet. 
In meditating this problem, Holland ar- 
rived at precisely the same solution as had 
Bushnell and Fulton: a submarine! 


John Holiand’s ‘‘ Fenian Ram’’ 


The writer of this article well remembers, 
as a small boy in New Haven, Connecticut, 
peering awe-struck through the cracks of an 
old shed bordering on the Mill River. Within 
| could just see the outlines of a cigar- 
shaped iron craft. One auspicious day its 


guardian unlocked the door, took me in, and, 


permitted a brief inspection. Locally this 
boat was known as the “Feman ram.” Its 
inventor was John P. Holland, now one of the 
greatest names in the history of naval war- 
fare. New Haven was one of the headquar- 
ters of the Fenian conspirators. The society 
there included “Catalpa Jim” Reynolds, 
who had fitted out an expedition that res- 
cued several Irish political prisoners from 
the convict camp in Botany Bay, Australia, 
and Larry O’Brien, who had done time in 
Clonmel jail as a penalty for his Irish 
patriotism. 

John P. Holland was an enthusiastic 
member of this group. The chief object of 
these Fenian conspiracies was a war between 
the United States and England; one of the 
conditions of peace, it was assumed, would 
be an independent Irish republic. The 
Irishmen eagerly fell in with Holland’s 
scheme for submarines. They raised $50,- 
ooo, all contributions in pennies, dimes, 
and dollars. With this Holland set to work. 
The “Fenian ram” —it was really not a 
“ram” at all— was the result. According 
to those who participated in the experi- 
mental voyages, the vessel worked satis- 
factorily. She was about twenty feet long, 
and carried three men, one to run the en- 
gine, one to steer, and one to shoot the 












torpedo. Inasmuch as the threatened 
Anglo-American war never materialized, 
this dangerous machine found itself with- 
out an occupation. Once started making 
submarines, however, Holland went on. 
Like all other submarine inventors, he 
acknowledges his fundamental obligations 
to David Bushnell. There had been many 
attempts to improve Bushnell’s plans, he 
said, “but it was not until 1881 that any- 
thing had been built that could compare 
with the 7urtle.” Still, the modern subma- 
rine, as it exists now in all the navies of the 
world, is Holland’s work. In 1903, when 
England first began to build this type of 
ship, the government had to purchase from 
Holland the right to use his patents. In 
view of the history of Holland’s boat, this 
transaction is not entirely lacking in humor. 
Japan, when it began to equip its navy 
with submarines, purchased thirteen di- 
rectly from Holland’s company. 

Bushnell, Fulton, and Holland had all 
demonstrated the practicability of under- 
water navigation; its principles were per- 
fectly understood. Still the idea had made 
little progress. Not until about fifteen 
years ago did the great navies seriously 
take up the idea. Again hostility to 
England resurrected the submarine; again 
the weaker naval powers selected the 
submarine as the only means of assailing 
England’s preponderance at sea. The 
present international alignment presents 
an amazing contrast to that which ex- 
isted in 1900. Now France and England 
are fighting side by side; it is therefore 
hard to conceive that at the beginning of 
this century they were extremely hostile to 
each other. The Fashoda affair nearly 
brought England and France to war in 
1898. War was prevented, indeed, only 
because France climbed down; and France 
climbed down for the same old familiar rea- 
son — fear of the impregnable British fleet. 


France Begins fo Build Submarines 


This diplomatic scare left an international 
strain which, in the opinion of most ob- 
servers, would certainly lead to an early war, 
and active preparations for such a war be- 
came a part of French policy, and French 
naval experts again laid hold of the subma- 
rine as the one indispensable weapon. French 
inveators, adopting the ideas of their Ameri- 
can predecessors, had already accomplished 
a great deal, and France now became the 
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most active headquarters for submarine- 
building. At the naval manoeuvers off 
Toulon in 1899, the submarine gave really 
amazing demonstrations of its power. Its 
navigators had no difficulty in creeping up 
on battleships and discharging torpedo after 
torpedo. The French public went into en- 
thusiastic ecstasies; at last they had a 
chance to fight perfide Albion on fairly even 
terms. Under the administration of Ad- 
miral Fournier, France began to neglect 
battleships and to concentrate on subma- 
rines. By 1904 the French navy had fifty- 
eight of these boats. “We can not have too 
many submarines,” became the watchword 
of Frenchmen. The knell of the battleship 
had been sounded — and with it the knell 
of the British navy. The navy spent the 
next two or three years in constant sub- 
marine practice, always directing its 
imaginary attacks against England. 

England still affected to despise this 
treacherous craft. In the late "90's, a min- 
ister of marine entertained the House of 
Commons with the story of an experiment 
near Tilbury. The submarine had stuck 
in the mud and the members roared with 
laughter at the humorous recital. How- 
ever, as the French successes became indis- 
putable, insurgent members began to ask 
disagreeable questions. 

“If the French,” said Lord Glenesk in 
1900, “should succeed in destroying with 
their submarines some British battleships 
in the Channel, the rest of the fleet 
would be powerless to stop disembark- 
ment.” “The idea of submarine navi- 
gation,” said Lord Goschen, the First Sea 
Lord, in the same year, “is a morbid 
one. One need pay no attention to the 
submarine in naval warfare. It is the arm 
of the weaker powers.” To which Arnold 
Foster replied: “If the First Lord had said 
that we should not build submarines be- 
cause the problems that control them are 
not yet solved, I should have hesitated to 
combat his argument. But the First Lord 
has not said so. He has said that the ad- 
miralty did not care to undertake any pro- 
ject for submarines because this type of 
boat could never be anything but the arm 
of the feeble. However, if this boat is made 
practical, the nation which possesses it will 
cease to be feeble and become in reality 
powerful. More than any other nation do 
we have reason to fear attacks of sub- 
marines. It is therefore not wise to wait 


with indifference while other nations work 
at this problem without trying to solve it 
ourselves.” A year afterward this same 
Arnold Foster, as Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Admiralty, himself had to answer such 
questions. He said that his department 
was experimenting with submarines, and 
frankly added that he did not desire that 
these experiments should succeed. In 1902, 
however, he had to announce that “the 
submarines had been a pronounced suc- 
cess, performing all that could be expected 
of them in the way of evolution and ma- 
noeuvering.”” 

Then England began to build Holland 
boats. In the opinion of most naval ex- 
perts, this policy revealed a strange flaw 
in logic. Lord Goschen, in one of the nu- 
merous parliamentary questionings to which 
he had been subjected, had really pointed out 
the right program. “The question of the 
best way of meeting a submarine attack,” 
he said, “is receiving much consideration. 
It is in this direction that practical sugges- 
tions would be valuable. It seems certain 
that the reply to this weapon must be 
looked for in other directions than in build- 
ing submarine boats ourselves, for it is clear 
that one submarine boat can not fight an- 
other.” England has not followed this sen- 
sible advice. Instead of attempting to find 
some means of destroying the submarine, 
she has used all her energies in building sub- 
marines herself. These weapons, however, 
as explained scarcely strengthen her position. 
At the present moment the British fleet has 
no means of meeting submarine attacks. 
The plans so far proposed, such as steel nets, 
armor-plating the bottoms of battleships, 
and the like, are childish in their ineffec- 
tiveness. France, which more than any 
other nation has encouraged this method 
of warfare, has certainly brought retribution 
on her own head. The enemy against 
which she intended to use it has now be- 
come her ally; the submarine, for her, is 
thus transformed into a boomerang. Ger- 
many, which did not begin to build these 
boats until 1908, is well equipped, and she 
has already demonstrated what the sub- 
marine can do. 


How Can England Combat the 
Submarine ? 


Germany’s one chance 
Is it likely to succeed? 


Herein lies 
against England. 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 182] 
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HE was a very good-looking girl. You 
might have called her pretty if a sav- 
ing instinct hadn't pointed out to you 

that she’d take offense at the adjective, as 
budding Bachelors of Art of her sex have a 
way of doing. She was full of college en- 
thusiasms, college setitiments, and a college 
education; and one could have found re- 
cent alumni and undergraduates of every 
college in New England who were nursing 
tenderly melancholy memories of dances 
they had had with her at junicr proms. 
Her father was an adequately pecunious 
person,—a manufacturer of something 
to do with machinery, she didn’t know 


just what,— and, in the absence of any 
domestic pressure upon the subject, she 


had remained, up to four thirty-seven 
of the Wednesday afternoon of her com- 
mencement week, quite vague as to what 
line of occupation she should pursue, now 
that college days were over. Teaching 
wasn’t to be thought of, of course. Settle- 
ment work was going out — getting into 
the hands of professionals. Culture, Brown- 
ing, drama clubs, all that sort of thing, 
made very little appeal to her. Indeed, she 
was not sure it wasn’t a little ridiculous. 
Well, she could go home and settle down 
and rest up and look about a little. She'd 
be sure to find something. 

All this, as I say, before four thirty-seven 
on Wednesday afternoon. At four thirty- 
eight Miss Muriel Scott was devoted, 
consecrated, heart, soul, and body, to a 
career. This is how it happened. 

They had a pageant on the campus 
Wednesday afternoon, in which Muriel and 
seven of her class-mates, in flowing robes, 
wreaths, and sandals, did what was desig- 
nated as a classic dance. 

Weil, it just happened that somebody 
who knew Elaine Arthur's weakness for 
un versity towns and faculties (I really 
believe she’d be more pleased with an hon- 


orary degree than she is with any of the 
orders and decorations she’s received from 
infatuated emperors) — somebody had in- 
vited her up for this commencement. The 
eight young ladies, including Muriel, were 
not informed, until it was all over, that 
the greatest dancer in the world was out 
there on the lawn in a camp-chair; but, 
when the pageant was finished, they were 
brought up and introduced to her for a treat. 

It proved a bit awkward for the other 
seven, because Elaine is never anything 
but quite truthful in matters pertaining to 
her profession; and, though she was warmly 
appreciative of the beauty of the campus, 
the buildings and so on, she made no com- 
ment whatever upon the dance. But, as 
the eight were turning rather blankly away, 
she caught Muriel’s eye, detained her for 
an instant, and uttered these momentous 
words: 

“You really have a touch of style, my 
dear.” 

I repeat, it was the great Elaine Arthur! 
And she said Muriel had a touch of style! 

And no young squire ever rose from his 
knees, having received the accolade from 
the Black Prince himself upon the field of 
battle, in a brighter dream of future glories 
than surged at that moment in Muriel’s 
hitherto unperturbed bosom. 

She came home to Chicago all aglow with 
it, and, thanks to a judicious reticence re- 
garding her ultimate objective,— which was, 
of course, the professional stage,— she 
steered clear of the reef of parental objec- 
tion. Indeed, her mother felt that there 
was something distinctly chic about it. It 
was a bit daring and conspicuous, and yet 
perfectly well-bred. And when young Mor- 
ton Robins showed himself tumultuously 
aware of Muriel’s candid charms, after a 
charity kermess she danced at on the North 
Shore, and began paying her attentions 
that could only be taken seriously, even 
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Muriel’s father acknowledged that she had 
been right. 

But, just as her mother was beginning to 
see herself at the end of her difficulties, 
Muriel discovered that she was at the begin- 
ning of hers. She couldn’t have said, with 
any very confident conviction, that she was 
in love with Morton Robins. But this was 
more because she didn’t know the precise 
standard value of the phrase than because 
she didn’t understand her own feelings 
toward him. She knew she liked having 
him in love with her—a fact which 
established a difference between him and 
the other young men who had shown 
similar symptoms in times gone by. 

Up to now she had liked dozens of men 
precisely up to the point where they began 
looking at her in that new sort of way, and 
sulking when she gave them anything less 
than her exclusive attention. When they 
reached that point she dismissed them as 
idiots, and, except in the rare cases when 
they recovered under this treatment, had 
nothing more to do with them. 

Robins didn’t sulk, to be sure; but then, 
she suspected she gave him little occasion 
to. It was curiously easy to forget about 
everybody else when he was around. In- 
deed, that statement might be put con- 
versely. It was hard not to. She liked the 
way he looked and the way he said things, 
even the touch of his hands, which she 
was finicky about; she hated to be pawed 
over, she always said. 

Whether this constituted an authentic 
diagnosis of true love, however, she didn’t 
know. And there weren’t any available 
authorities. It wasn’t a matter you could 
talk about with anybody, and current fic- 
tion she distrusted profoundly. 

Moreover, her problem wasn’t quite so 
simple as a choice between a great career 
as a stage dancer — Elaine Arthur’s suc- 
cessor, for example — and a life of domestic 
bliss with Morton. If she wasn’t sure that 
she could have either, neither was she sure 
she couldn’t have both. Elaine herself was 
married. 

She might marry Morton, and then, as 
they turned away from the altar, spring her 
career upon him like a dynamite bomb; 
demand, in the manner of some stage hero- 
ines she had seen, an equal right with him 
to her own life and her own independence. 
But she couldn’t make this seem quite fair 
in the first place, nor quite practicable in 
the second. 


Because,— and here was the solidest of 
her difficulties,— although her triumph at 
the kermess had been succeeded by others 
hardly less notable, although she was enor- 
mously in demand for all sorts of enter- 
tainments got up by charitable amateurs, 
the thing as a profession remained as 
remote and inaccessible as Mohammed's 
mountain. 

As she had day-dreamed the thing out, 
she would be summoned to the telephone 
some day, and an unfamiliar thick, brusque 
voice would announce the owner of it as 
one of the Moguls of the theatrical world, 
who had chanced to be among the specta- 
tors last night where she had danced, and 
wished to know if she would consider an 
engagement. 

With something tangible like that to fall 
back upon, she could confide her plans and 
her ambitions to Morton and her parents. 
There'd be scenes and ructions, of: course; 
violent attempts to dissuade her. But Mor- 
ton would tell her he loved her anyway and 
would wait as long as necessary. She'd 
make a brilliant success first on the profes- 
sional stage, and then, once established, 
she’d divide her life equally between glory 
and domesticity, like Ethel Barrymore. 

It made a good day-dream, but the essen- 
tial part of it didn’t come off. As often as 
she was summoned to the telephone, the 
voice was never that of the thick theatrical 
magnate talking around his cigar. The 
only way to get things started, it appeared, 
was for her to go to the mountain, and she 
hadn’t the least idea how it was to be done. 
Where did this particular sort of magnates 
have their offices? What were their 
names? Even if she could inform herself 
on these points, it would give her the 
wrong kind of start, she felt, to go to 
one of them and tell him who she was 
and ask him for a job. 

She astonished herself, one night, by con- 
fiding these difficulties, in one breathless 
outburst, to Walter Byrne, as she sat beside 
him at a dinner-party. 

Byrne was forty-five or so, happily — or 
at least not flagrantly unhappily — mar- 
ried, and he had the confident, sophisticated 
air that characterizes successful stock- 
brokers. She hadn’t met him above half 
a dozen times in her life, but on those occa- 
sions they had got on very well together. 
He had started the ball rolling that night 
by telling her how much he liked her 
dancing. 
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Somehow, the familiar phrases hit a raw 
nerve. 

“You feel you have to say that, of 
course,” she observed curtly; “but, really, 
you don’t.” 

Then, realizing how rude and pert and 
college-girlish it sounded, she blushed and 
stumbled into an explanation. 

“It’s awfully nice, of course,” she said, 
“to have your friends applaud and say 
pleasant things. But, after all, they’re 
your friends and they’d say those things 
anyway. And if you’re really trying to do 
the thing well, you want to be able to 
please people who don’t know anything 
about you, or care — people who are free 
to hiss if they want to.” 

He hesitated between the easy, obvious 
compliment and a bit of plain truth. 

“Well,” he said, “the only people really 
free to criticize one’s wares are the people 
who buy them.” 

“That’s what I want,” she said. 
the one thing in the world | want.” 

This was a little startling, because the 
girl was thought to be as good as engaged 
to Morton Robins. But, to see where she 


“That’s 


would bring up if given her head, he con- 


cealed this feeling under a matter-of-fact 
question. 

“Well, then,” he asked, “why don’t you 
go after it?” 

“Because I don’t know how,” she told 
him. “I haven’t the least idea even how 
to begin. Do you? Do you know any- 
body, or anybody who knows anybody, 
who could — give me a chance?” 

It was one of Byrne’s harmless vanities 
that he knew all sorts of people. 

“Why,” he said, with just that quiet, 
conservative air of confidence that made 
him irresistible in carrying through a bond 
flotation, “I should think that might be 
managed.” 

As a matter of fact, he did know just one 
young man to whom the esoteric myster- 
ies of the theater were as plain as print —a 
young man wise beyond his generation, 
always amusing and generally amused, who 
enjoyed, but did not boast, the acquain- 
tance of stars, managers, chorus girls, and 
the young men behind the grilles of box- 
offices, equally and indifferently. The name 
of this young man. was James Wallace. 

“You will try?” said the girl. “Oh, I'll 
be so grateful!” 

The intensity of it troubled Byrne a little. 
He hadn’t any premonition, of course, how 


momentous his casual, half-stated promise 
was going to prove. His instinct went no 
further than to hint that it might have 
been just as well to profess ignorance for 
once. However, he was scrupulous about 
promises of this sort, and he called up 
Jimmy Wallace the next day and asked 
him to dine with him that night at the 
Athletic Club. 

The same instinct, after he and Jimmy 
had had their cocktails, led him to alter 
his introduction of the question. He had 
meant to say, “I know a girl who wants to 
go on the stage as a dancer. How can she 
get a start?”’ Instead of that, he said: 

“How does a girl go into that business, 
anyway?” 

“A particular girl,”” Jimmy wanted to 
know, “‘or girls in general?” 

And something rather complex about his 
smile made Byrne say hastily, ‘‘Oh, girls 
in general, of course.” 

And Jimmy discoursed, throughout the 
rest of the dinner, on how girls in general 
went on the stage and other fascinating 
mysteries connected with the world of 
musical comedy. What a lot of fun 
Jimmy must have had getting all that 
information! 

Byrne’s partner, Hackett, happened in, 
and he pulled a chair up to the table and 
enjoyed it, too. Only, he hadn’t had nearly 
enough when dinner was over, and he 
wanted to know if there wasn’t somewhere 
they could go to spend the evening. 

Both of them saw that Jimmy hesitated. 

“Why,” he said presently, “I’ve an en- 
gagement to-night with Arthur Brinton. 
We were going to run over a little musical 
comedy piece we’ve written, for a friend of 
ours who’s in town. She played the lead in 
two or three of the Globe shows — Hazel 
Dering. Do you remember her? Well, she 
married some Western mining millionaire, 
and they’re here in town for a week. She 
wanted to hear our piece,—‘The One 
Girl’’s the name of it,— and we arranged 
to go up there to-night. If you wouldn’t 
be bored, I’d be glad to take you along.” 

Bored! —when here was some real inside 
stuff —a real actress whom both partners 
remembered perfectly as a very fascinating 
and dashing lady, and a real musical com- 
edy that hadn’t been uncovered yet! Was 
Jimmy sure they wouldn’t be in the way, 
and that Miss Dering wouldn’t mind? 
Could he answer for Brinton’s feeling about 
the intrusion of strangers? 
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Jimmy could answer confidently for all 
these things. And the three of them took 
a taxi down to the ex-actress’ hotel. 


URIEL’S mother took her to the sea- 

shore for six weeks, ostensibly on her 
own account. The summer season, she com- 
plained, with all Muriel’s gaieties, was al- 
most as exhausting as the winter one. She 
needed to recuperate, and wanted her 
daughter with her as a companion. Actu- 
ally, she was a little worried about the way 
Muriel’s affair with Morton Robins seemed 
to be hanging fire. There wasn’t any 
real hitch, she felt sure. But, knowing 
how full of peril informal understandings 
are, how likely to lead to misunderstand- 
ings of the most vigorous sort, she decided 
to give the girl a taste of absence from 
her lover and a chance to see how little 
she liked it. 

It worked admirably. Muriel wrote and 
received thick letters every day, pined in 
a perfectly orthodox fashion, and came 
home early in September, ready apparently 
to wear her ring and flaunt her happiness 
before the world. 

Muriel had done a little stage-manage- 
ment for their meeting. Morton wasn’t to 
be at the train, where she’d be tired and 
dirty, and there’d be trunks and luggage 
and mother to look after, and father to say 
hello to. He was to come: around after 
lunch. Then thev’d have the world to 
themselves. And the implication was that 
the unqualified, unconditional “yes” that 
he was waiting for would be forthcoming. 

A bundle of letters was waiting for her 
in her room, but she glanced at them with 
a languid eye, siice none of them could be 
from Morton, and, until she’d bathed and 
dressed, she didn’t even look to see whom 
they had come from. But, when these 
operations were complete, she gathered 
them up in a bundle, carried them down- 
Stairs and out into a veranda, and there, 
to while away the time waiting for her lover, 
she began listlessly to look them over. 

The first one to sort itself out from the 
pack, because it was so different in texture 
from all the rest, was a commercial envelope 
with “The One Girl” lithographed straight 
across the middle of it in pale blue letters 
which her own name and address were type- 
written through. Some freshly impudent 
form of advertising she thought it, and only 


arrested a movement to toss it aside when 
her eye fell upon the return card —‘‘The 
Globe Producing Company, Globe Theater, 
Chicago.” 

And at that she sat up straight with a 
little gasp, looked blankly off into space 
for a second, and then ripped it open. This 
is what she read: 


THE GLOBE PRODUCING COMPANY 


Dear Miss Scott: 

The musical comedy “The One Girl,” now in 
rehearsal under our management, has in it a small 
part fora dancer. The plot also calls for her to do 
two dances, one in the first and one in the second 
act. We will pay a salary of seventy-five dollars a 
week. Would you care to consider taking this part? 

Please let me know at your earliest conven- 
ience. In case you decide to take it, please report 
in person at the theater at the earliest moment, 
as rehearsals have been in full swing for some 
time and as the first performance is scheduled to 
take place in Milwaukee two weeks from to-night. 

Yours very truly, 
Josern Lippsxy, Manager. 


She swung her feet around out of the 
hammock, crumpled the letter tight in her 
hand, and stared wide-eyed down the 
drive — the drive where, any moment now, 
Morton might be appearing in his car. 

And she couldn’t have told you whether 
the emotion that had sent her limp and 
trembling all over was one of joy, or fright, 
or anger. The joy and the fright were 
natural and pretty equally mixed. The 
anger was a protest against the inscrutable 
ways of fate. Why had such a thing as 
this come now instead of six weeks ago — 
now, just as she’d managed to forget her 
career and to make up her mind to a life 
of domestic bliss with Morton? 

She didn’t know that the skein of chance 
now entangling her feet, just as she was 
about to rush into young Morton Robins’ 
arms, had started spinning when she confided 
her ambitions to Byrne the night of the din- 
ner. But for that confidence, Byrne wouldn’t 
have called up Jimmy Wallace; Jimmy 
wouldn’t have taken him and his partner, 
Hackett, to the private view of “The One 
Girl” in Hazel’s—and her husband’s — 
apartments. They wouldn’t have learned 
from the artless Hazel that, thanks to Willy 
Lord’s New York venture, the Globe 
Theater lease was to be picked up for a 
song, and that here was a chance — for, 
say, thirty-five hundred or four thousand 
dollars apiece —to have the fun of pro- 
ducing a musical comedy: hiring principals, 
magisterially attending rehearsals where 
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they could smoke cigars all the time and 
say right out what they liked and what they 
didn’t — the fun of doing all this, and the 
satisfaction of coining money at the same 
time. And if they hadn’t known about 
this chance they wouldn’t have taken it. 

Also, if Walter Byrne’s wife hadn’t hap- 
pened to remark to him, at dinner one night, 
that Mrs. Scott and Muriel were expected 
back from the sea-shore in a day or two, it 
probably wouldn’t have occurred to him 
that, in the excitement of becoming a full- 
blown musical comedy producer, he had 
forgotten all about the young lady who was 
the innocent cause of his starting on this 
primrose path. 

Next morning at the theater he called 
a council of war with Hackett, Jepson, 
the director, Wallace, and Brinton. He 
said he had an idea. The Globe in all its 
history, he said, had never attracted any 
real society patronage. His scheme was 
to write into the plot a small part for a 
dancer, give her two specialties, one in 
each act, and, if they could, get some well 
known’ society girl like Muriel Scott to take 
the part. He didn’t know whether she'd 
do it or not, but if she did she’d draw 
about a million people who never otherwise 
would think of coming to the Globe. 

The others agreed to this, and Byrne 
wrote the letter; but, with a saving second 
thought, he told Lippsky to sign it. Then 
he and Hackett caught the fast train to 
New York to see about costumes. 

Well, there you are. Fate really, you see, 
had done as well as she could. 

The one imperative thing, Muriel knew 
as she sat there in the hammock with that 
crumpled sheet of paper in her hands, was 
to decide instantly, one way or the other. 
Either she must go into the house now and 
telephone Lippsky that she would take the 
part, or else she must tear up the letter, 
forget her career once and for all, and some- 
time before to-night write a note declining it. 

She was still telling herself that she must 
do one of these two things at once, when 
young Morton Robins came rolling up the 
drive in his runabout and found her there. 

Perhaps if she hadn’t been quite so much 
in earnest, if she had had the technique of 
a finished coquette to fall back upon and 
could have masked the conflict of feeling 
that was going on within her, or if he hadn’t 
been quite so sensitively appreciative of 
her moods, his first rush might have settled 
the question then and there. 


But her voice, as she greeted him, 
sounded flat to her own ears, and the 
hands she held out to him felt cold and 
lifeless; besides which, there was a crum- 
pled wad of letter paper in one of them 
that got in the way. And though she ac- 
cepted his kiss and returned it, it was as 
cold and lifeless as her hands. So that 
the first thing he said, releasing her from 
his embrace just when he should have 
pulled her tighter into it, was, with a look 
of puzzled distress: 

“Why, what in the world’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she said—and then, “Oh, 
that’; and handed him the crumpled letter. 

She knew all the while that that was the 
wrong way to do it. She ought either to 
have offered it triumphantly, as a thing 
for him to share her joy over, or else not 
have shown it to him at all. 

“Oh, read it,” she went on; for he was 
staring blankly at it, not knowing what he 
was expected to do. 

She sat down on the edge of the hammock 
again, and he, standing before her and 
feeling more ‘outrageously puzzled and 
misused every minute, spread out Joseph 
Lippsky’s note and read it. 

Had he been very wise and subtle, 
fifty years old, say, and three times mar- 
ried,— he might even then have done the 
one thing that would have saved the situ- 
ation: have taken the offer very gravely 
and seriously, as one that she couldn’t be 
expected not to accept; and he’d have con- 
cealed the fact — concealed it so carefully 
that she’d be sure to notice—that the 
thing really broke his heart. He'd have 
dismissed her tenderly out into the blazing 
glory of famé. He would stay, humbly 
adoring, in the shadow. But if ever she 
wanted him, if trouble ever came — well, 
the chap in “The Bohemian Girl” had it 
about right: 


» When hollow hearts shall wear a mask ‘twill break 


your own to see, 
In such a moment, | but ask that you'll remem- 
ber me. 


If he could have got away with that, the 
chances are ten to one she’d have told him 
she didn’t want glory, she wanted only 
him, and she’d have given him the kiss 
he should have had at first, and all would 
have been well. 

But he wasn’t fifty. He hadn’t the 
experience learned from three wives be- 
hind him. He was just a young man, very 
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much in love, with all his nerves on the 
outside. And what he did, when he'd fin- 
ished reading the letter, was to laugh. 

It wasn’t a very good laugh, either, and 

he tried to explain it by saying, ‘““What a 
perfectly preposterous piece of impudence!” 
“| don’t see anything preposterous about 
” she said sharply. 
Oh, why would it insist on going like 
that! She didn’t want to be acrid and 
contentious. She knew there was a lot to 
be said on his side — wasn’t sure she didn’t 
agree with him altogether; because she 
hadn’t come to any decision as yet. But 
the peculiarly infuriating blankness with 
which he stared at her drove her a little 
further. 

“It’s this—this very kind of chance 
that I’ve been waiting for all summer.” 

“And was that why —?” he began. 

“Oh, you knew,” she interrupted. “We 
talked about it. You agreed that a woman 
had a right to a chance to — be somebody 
herself; not just her husband’s wife. You 
knew | wanted to be a dancer.” 

He looked fastidiously at the paper in 
his hand. He was holding it as if its very 
contact carried contamination. 


it, 


“I admit,” he said, “I. never thought of 


” 


your — ‘career’”’ — he didn’t mean to in- 
dicate those contemptuous quotation-marks 
around the word, but he did — “as begin- 
ning at a place like the Globe.” 

“You'd be willing to have me.do it, | 
suppose,” she said, “if I could begin ex- 
actly at the top — turn into another Elaine 
Arthur overnight. But you’re~ashamed to 
have me begin where a person could.” 

“I take it, then —’’ He didn’t mean his 
voice to sound like that. All he knew was, 
he was getting horribly hurt. But, as ill 
luck would have it, the pain didn’t sound 
like pain, only like the nastiest sort of 
sneering superiority. “I take it, then, 
you’ve made up your mind to accept this 
— wonderful offer?” 

There was only one thing she could say 
after that. And she said it—a “yes” that 
was as contemptuously defiant as if she 
had snapped her fingers under his nose. 

“And I suppose you will agree,” she 
went on, “since you will be so horribly 
ashamed of me as all that, that our — that 
our’ — the only way to keep her voice 
from breaking was to make it ring like a 
carver’s steel over the edge of a knife — 
“that our engagement is’ —she spread 
out her hands and shrugged — “finished ” 


“Evidently,” he said politely, “that’s 
what | am expected to say. Good-by!” 

And in another ten seconds his car was 
flying down the drive. 


HE steel curtain at the Globe was raised 

half way, showing the bare stage with 
its back wall of whitewashed brick. Out in 
the unlighted auditorium — unlighted, that 
is, save by the disagreeably penetrating 
beams of a naked incandescent lamp on an 
iron standard that stood beside the piano 
in the orchestra pit — sat side by side, in 
the back row, the authors, Arthur Brinton 
and Jimmy Wallace. They had their knees 
cocked up on the backs of the seats in front 
of them, their hats pulled low over their 
eyes, and they were smoking stogies 
so fast that they fairly sputtered. Over 
in a remote corner sat a very voguishly 
clad young lady in a hat listed about 
three degrees too far to starboard. She 
had applied to Joe Lippsky that morn- 
ing for a job in the chorus, and, as he 
knew one of the show girls was develop- 
ing symptoms of a temperament, he had 
told the new applicant to wait and see 
Jepson, the director, when the rehearsal 
was over. It was now three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the rehearsal had been 
going steadily since ten that morning. 

Jepson himself, in gray flannel trousers, 
tennis shoes, and a soft shirt, with a traffic 
policeman’s whistle in his left hand, was 
ranging through the middle section of 
the empty house like a tiger. When he 
roared, everybody, including Lippsky and 
the authors and Max Weber, the featured 
comedian, shook in their shoes. Byrne and 
Hackett would have shaken in their shoes, 
too, only they were in New York looking 
after the costumes. 

However, to quote a French philosopher, 
“No general statement is ever completely 
true — not even this one.” I must note an 
exception .in the case of Dotty Blott, the 
smallest of the “ponies.” Dotty never 
shook in her shoes, because she never made 
a mistake. And when, once in a blue moon, 
Jepson made one himself concerning the 
chorus manoeuvers, she would come down 
into the apron and, with perfect sang-froid, 
point it out to him. She was four feet 
eleven inches high and she weighed eighty- 
three pounds, and the effect of her stopping 
Jepson in mid-career to explain to him, 
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in her throaty, languid little voice, why 
something that he had ordered couldn’t 
be done, was always electrical. However, 
we haven't time for Dotty just now. 

It was the first of the property rehearsals, 
and, naturally, it was excessively bad. You 
might not think that to have to take a real 
letter out of his pocket and extract it from 
its envelope and pretend to read it, instead 
of indicating the action in empty panto- 
mime, would cause a veteran actor to for- 
get every line he ever knew. But it is true 
that it does. Even the chorus, whom Jep- 
son had been drilling for a solid month, 
blew up when they had to swing real canes 
and take off real beaver hats, and tangled 
themselves up like a bunch of recruits. 

As I say, they had been working five 
hours, and they hadn’t got through the 
first act yet. Jepson might give them a 
half hour for a bite to eat before he tackled 
the second act, or he might not. Weber, in 


the wings, was offering George Featherston- 
haugh eight to five that he wouldn’t. Jane 
Carrol and Angélique Arnaud, the two in- 
génue soubrettes supposed by the plot to 
be twins, and expected by the manage- 
ment to be jealous (it’s the only case on 


record where such an expectation was not 
realized), sat side by side on the iron stairs 
leading up to their dressing-room, and 
looked so tired and hungry that Wallie 
Carter, the juvenile lead, volunteered for a 
perilous dash to the lunch-counter at the 
mouth of the alley for sandwiches. He 
thought he’d surely be able to get back be- 
fore Jepson should want him. Jane and 
Angélique remonstrated, but not very hard. 

The number Jepson was working on 
was ene of those philosophico-Forty-second 
Street commentaries on existence, entitled 
“There’s Nobody to Bother When You’re 
All Alone,” to be declaimed by Daisy Ben- 
ton, the leading comedy woman. The show 
girls and chorus men were spotted about the 
stage, and were supposed, at appropriate 
moments in the song, to give pantomimic 
illustrations of how disagreeable it might 
be at times when there was somebody to 
bother. 

As there is only one thing in the world 
more difficult than to teach the rudiments 
of pantomime to a show girl, and that’s 
teaching them to a chorus man, Jepson had 
his troubles with this number, even in the 
most favorable circumstances. To-day 
Daisy, who was forty-five years old and 
always a little more difficult than dyna- 


mite, had nailed her temperament to the 
mast and meant to go down fighting. She’d 
already issued one ultimatum and had two 
fits of hysterics. Just now, under a mad- 
dening guise of injured meekness,— she 
knew she couldn’t do anything to please 
anybody, but still she was doing her — 
sniff — best,— she was getting up steam 
for a third. 

Well, Jepson had been through the num- 
ber seven times, and was apparently pre- 
pared to go through it seventy more. Every 
minute or two the shriek of his whistle 
would cut the air, the pianist’s hands would 
drop limply off the keys, the musical direc- 
tor, with a shrug, would wilt into a chair, 
and Jepson himself would come racing 
down the aisle and up over the runway that 
led across the orchestra pit. Sometimes he 
would explain what was wrong with a sort 
of terrifying patience. Sometimes, at the 


‘things he said, you could see the whitewash 


curl and blister off the bricks. It all de- 
pended on whether the mistake had been 
due to native stupidity, which couldn’t be 
helped, or to inattention, which could and 
— so help him — should be. 

Anyhow, it looked as if “ There’s Nobody 
to Bother” would go on occupying his at- 
tention for at least another half hour; and 
there was a scene between Muriel and the 
burglar-butler after that. So Wallie took 
a chance and bolted. 

And then, of course, the thing went right. 
The whistle dropped into Jepson’s pocket. 

“That’s very good,”’ he said, when Miss 
Benton’s number came to an end. “You 
did that capitally, all of you.” Then, 
“Come along, Miss Scott.” 

“Yes,” said Muriel, a little astonished 
that any sound came at all from her numbed 
throat; “I’m here.” 

“Well, get on,” said Jepson. 

Now, there was just one thing in the 
world that kept Muriel from saying, per- 
haps a little plaintively, but in a tone of 
well-bred finality, “I’m sorry, but I can’t 
do anything now.” 

Hitherto, in a perfectly blameless life, the 
fact that she was all tired out, or that she 
had a raging headache, had always amply 
justified her in refusing to make any sort 
of exacting effort. Indeed, she had seldom 
been put upon this justification. Some 
solicitous eye had generally detected the 
condition, and the gently authoritative 
voice that went with it urged much-needed 
rest and quiet upon her. 
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If Jepson, when he had come storming 
into the wings about an hour ago to find out 
who was talking, had stopped in front of 
the rustic bench whereon she limply sat, 
and had said, “You're looking all fagged 
out, Miss Scott; you'd better not try to 
work any more to-day,” the walls of the 
Globe Theater would have cracked and 
fallen as at the sound of Joshua’s — wasn’t 
it? — trumpet. But Muriel would not have 
been surprised. 

She came by her headache honestly, to be 
sure. No one could pretend that the week 
that had gone by since Morton Robins 
had taken his stormy adieu that afternoon 
had been easy. The fierce, exultant excite- 
ment that had carried her through the first 
forty-eight hours — through a terrific scene 
with her bewildered and utterly outraged 
mother, and another, hardly less severe, 
with her father; which had seen her over 
the terrifying strangeness of the first day 
at the theater — through a talk with Lipp- 
sky and another with Jepson; and the 
nightmare of her first attempt to repeat 
the hastily memorized lines out of the thin 
little typewritten part they had handed 
to her— the exultant excitement of all 
that, | say, had ebbed away utterly. 

The bit of acting she had to do, which 
had worried her more than her two dances, 
seemed to go pretty well— at least, by 
comparison with the way the others were 
doing. They seemed very little concerned 
about getting any real feeling into their 
lines, whereas she took to it naturally. If 
Jepson hadn’t been so fussy about her 
always doing things in exactly the same 
way, going over to the other side of the 
«stage, for instance, and sitting down in a 
chair at precisely the same moment every 
time, she’d have got on capitally. He'd 
been perfectly polite to her, though,— 
this hadn’t struck her as ominous,— and 
if she could have had a satisfactory re- 
hearsal of her dances she’d have had dif- 
ficulty in finding anything reasonable to 
account for the feeling of depression that 
had been settling over her deeper and 
deeper every succeeding day. 

None of the things she had dreaded 
worst, during her first pilgrimage to the 
theater, had even shown their heads as 
possibilities. Lippsky, who, she supposed, 
was the unbridled autocrat of the enter- 
prise, had shown no disposition to act as 
the theatrical magnates in certain anony- 
mous novels about the stage, supposedly 





written by actresses and dancers, were 
wont to do. Indeed, he was such a 
harmless, polite, rather overawed little 
chap that you couldn’t imagine him, with 
a wicked, brutal light in his eye, offering 
the shrinking aspirant for fame a shame- 
ful bargain as the price of it. 

And, while the other people of the com- 
pany didn’t stand around in the wings 
watching her work, and burst into reluctant 
applause when she finished,—that had 
been a silly day-dream, of course,— neither 
did they make her life miserable by any 
signs of hostile jealousy. They seemed a 
friendly lot, who wished her good morning 
and good night very pleasantly and, for the 
rest, left her pretty well alone. 

She hadn’t had any chance, of course, 
really to dance at all. What seemed to be 
accepted at rehearsal as a substitute for 
music was provided by a rattle-trap piano 
and a sweaty young man in his shirt sleeves, 
who was evidently indifferent which of the 
keys his iron-clad fingers came down upon, 
so long as his rhythm followed the musical 
director’s stick. Dancing—this was a 
phrase she never tired repeating to herself 
— was merely visualized music. And, until 
there was some music to visualize, what 
could she be expected to do? 

Like Jepson, the musical director seemed 
obsessed by a passion for certain mechan- 
ical details — how many steps she was go- 
ing in this direction, just when she meant 
to pause, and soon. But this was as broad 
as it was long, because it simply meant that 
when she really had an orchestra out there, 
and an audience, and her wood-nymph’s 
costume on, she’d be all the more able to 
astonish them. 

No; the thing that really made her blue 
was a sense of moving in a vacuum, or 
what was getting more and more like a 
vacuum every day. There was no response 
to anything she did—no bound back. 
Probably there wouldn’t be until she got 


her real audience. And, in the mean- 
time, more and more she gave up fighting 
against it. 


Anyhow, she had been thinking morosely, 
as she sat there on her rustic bench waiting 
for her moment to come, that this wasn’t 
much like the thrilling, breathless, magical 
thing she had given up Morton Robins for. 
And then, she was hungry and limp 
and her head ached, and when Jepson 
unexpectedly roared out her name like 
that, her impulse was, as | have said, to 
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tell him that it was out of the question 
for her to try to do anything at all 
that day. 

The thing that kept her from it was her 
sharp disgust — indeed, it came to down- 
right shame—at the exhibition Daisy 
Benton had been making of herself. What- 
ever happened, she wouldn’t do anything 
that seemed like that. 

All the same, it was distinctly meritorious 
in her that she didn’t. 

Sustained by this idea, she made her en- 
trance and, according to her lines, inquired 
of the burglar if this was where Mrs. Percy 
Richingham lived. She was supposed to go 
on and explain that she’d been engaged to 
come and dance for Mrs. Richingham’s 
guests and to ask him a few questions about 
who they were. The humor of it was 
provided by the fact that the burglar, who 
was only masquerading as a butler, being 
perfectly ignorant of the names of his 
involuntary hostess and her guests, was 
obliged to fall back upon an exceedingly 
grotesque imagination for his replies. At 
the end of the scene Muriel says she wants 
to practise a little of her dance; whereupon 
she does it for the audience. 

Well, she had got no further than “ You’re 
the butler, aren’t you? Can you tell me —” 
when Jepson’s big voice came surging 
around her ears: 

“You're not up, Miss Scott.” 

She didn’t know what this meant, and 
she came inquiringly down into the apron 
to find out. 

“You're not up,’ 
can’t hear you.” 

It wasn’t exactly a shrug she made with 
her shoulders, but it came to about that. 

“I’m afraid | can’t talk any louder,” she 
said. 

“You'll have to,” he said curtly. “There’s 
no particular good in your wandering 
around on confidential terms with the 
scenery, if we don’t know what it’s all 
about. Go back to your entrance.” 

The glaring discourtesy of this (for he 
hadn’t asked her if she’d mind going back, 
or even said he wished she would: he’d 
told her to) she was willing to overlook 
as one of the rocks in the way to her career. 
But the injustice of it — she was sure she 
had talked as loud as Freddy France, who 
was playing the burglar — rankled. 

She didn’t show her indignation, to be 
sure, as Daisy Benton would have done. 
She did try to speak louder; but her tone 


he repeated. “We 


was perfectly cold and lifeless, and she was 
so slow catching her cues that France for- 
got his lines. She didn’t know that this 
was why he forgot them, so it was a further 
outrage upon her sense of justice when 
Jepson broke into the scene again, coming 
clear down to the runway this time, to 
deliver himself with more emphasis: 

“You're not giving me the scene at all, 
Miss Scott. Try to get a little pace into it. 
We aren’t trying to see how long we can 
make the agony last. Go back to your 
entrance. Give her her cue, Freddy. Now, 
wake up and play it!” 

There is nothing like the fires of anger 
to show the difference between true breed- 
ing and the best French-gilt imitation of it. 
Whatever furious retort came sizzling up 
in Muriel’s outraged soul,— for you are to 
remember that never, never in all her life 
had any one spoken to her like that 
before,— she remained a lady. 

“I’m afraid | can’t do any better,” she 
said, with an icy politeness that would have 
won an apology, you'd think, from an irate 
truck-driver; “but of course I'll try.” 

Jepson strode back into the house with- 
out a word, and the scene went on again. 
This time he didn’t interrupt; just dropped 
down into one of the orchestra chairs and 
waited — this was the impression conveyed 
to her mind, at least —until the thing 
should be over. Of course, against a par- 
alyzing influence like this, real dancing 
would have been out of the question, even 
if she had had real music to dance to, while 
with that abominable piano and the still 
more atrocious pianist —! The one thing 
she wanted to do was to stop and scream 
and stamp, exactly as Daisy Benton had 
been doing half an hour before. Con- 
sciousness of the impulse frightened her, 
of course, into being a more frigidly per- 
fect lady than ever. 

“All right, go ahead!” called Jepson, when 
she had made a tragic exit. “Violet, Ivy, 
and Algernon. Don’t keep me waiting!” 

But the blank stage gave him back no- 
thing but a cavernous echo. The fact was 
that Wallie hadn’t got back yet from the 
lunch-counter. 

“Miss Carrol, Miss Arnaud, Carter,” 
Jepson called. Then, glimpsing the shrink- 
ing forms of Jane and Angélique in the 
wings, he roared again: “Carter! Where’s 
Carter?” 

Enter Jane and Angélique, looking about 
two feet high apiece. 
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“It’s our fault,” faltered Angélique mis- 
erably. “We got him to go out for sand- 
wiches.”’ 

The silence that followed was absolutely 
ghastly. Jepson drew in a long breath, 
plunged his fists into his pockets, and 
strode up the aisle quite to the back of 
the house. And it’s the gospel truth that 
Wallace and Brinton shrank a little deeper 
under their hats, and wouldn’t have 
moved an eyelid for a dollar, as he came 
steaming along. At the back wall, he 
turned and strode down again. 

There was a bustle in the wings, and 
Wallie Carter, only thirty seconds late,— 
that was the irony of it,— dashed breath- 
lessly out upon the stage. . 

Jepson came up on to the runway. “All 
the principals,” he called. “Come down 
here.” 

They came down staunchly and formed 
in a double semi-circle around him, to get 
their medicine — the comparatively inno- 
cent ones in the center, and the more fla- 
grant delinquents out at the wings. 

The chorus in this show, Jepson began by 
saying, was pretty good. But, if most of 
the principals didn’t want to be shown 
up for a lot of two-spots, it was ip to them 
to brace up and give’ him a rehearsal. If 
there was any one present who didn’t mean 
to brace up and give him a rehearsal, any 
one who should ever again find it necessary 
to cause him another stage wait for sand- 
wiches or anything else, he, she, or they 
could walk out now, before the rehearsal 
started in again, and could allow their parts 
to be taken by more competent people. At 
this point in his harangue he allowed ten 
seconds to go by in dead silence. 

“All right,” he said, turning back to the 
runway. “Go ahead. Violet, Ivy, and 
Algernon! And, for heaven’s sake, if you’ve 
got anything, show it to me. Clear the 
stage.” Then, clapping his hands like a 
starter in a race, “Go!” 

Muriel, back on her rustic bench, a 
bright flush of anger in her cheeks that no 
tradition of polite nonchalance could keep 
down, watched and listened to what hap- 
pened after that, and almost doubted her 
eyes and ears. Becayse those three victims 
of what seemed to her a perfectly flagrant 
and capricious tyranny were out there, 
under the grim eye of the wielder of the 
knout, romping through their scene with ail 
the zest in the world — bursting into jolly 
little peals of laughter, snapping their lines 


across with the clean whip-lash smack of 
true comedy. They were as tired and limp 
and discouraged and hungry as she was 
herself, those two little ingénues (she sus- 
pected that Wallie had stopped to eat one 
of the sandwiches before he came back), 
and probably their heads ached as hard 
as hers. For five minutes she sat there in 
a daze. And then —— 

Well, the vision that began in that nar- 
row but intensely lighted spot out there on 
the bare little stage widened for her in a 
divergent sweep until it took in the whole 
circle of life. Acting—having a stage 
career — didn’t mean, it seemed, doing 
something in an agreeable way when you 
happened .to feel like it. It meant having 
something that you had painfully acquired 
the knowledge how to do — something that 
you could do, however you felt, when your 
wares were paid for and demanded. There 
was the difference between the eternal 
amateur and the eternal professional. 

Well, and did it apply only to acting? 
Wasn’t everything in the world like that? 
Was anybody ever any good in the 
world who couldn’t put forth an effort, even 
if it hurt, stiffen up and do all he knew, 
even — she smiled a ragged little smile to 
herself at this — even with a headache? 

The finale to the first act was over. Jep- 
son had come across the runway again. 

“That’s better,” he said. “You're get- 
ting up a little steam. Three forty-five, 
everybody — principals and chorus.” 

There was a rush for the dressing-rooms. 
Jepson, already in a chair, was kicking off 
his tennis shoes. But he arrested the 
action sharply as Muriel came up to him. 
From his look, it was plain that he ex- 
pected either an alibi or an ultimatum. 

“Mr. Jepson,” she said, “can you give 
me another rehearsal sometime to-day? 
I can do better than that.” 

Jepson has had a highly variegated ca- 
reer, and there must have been plenty 
of surprises in it; but I doubt if he 
was ever more astonished in his life. 

“Yes,” he said; “‘of course. Oh, France! 
Wait a minute.” 


At eleven thirty-five the next Thursday 
night, the last curtain started down on the 
first performance of “The One Girl” in 
Milwaukee. It shut down like a lid upon 
a seething caldron of highly diverse emo- 
tions and opinions. Hope preponder- 
ated over despair, to be sure. If one 


~ 
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scene upon which the authors would have 
bet their shirts had gone dead, another 
that nobody had expected anything from 
had been a riot, and so on. There was 
one indisputable fact; namely, that the 
better part of an hour had got to be either 
‘ut out or speeded out of the performance. 
And even a very inferior prophet — Muriel 
herself, for example — could foretell that 
there would be a titanic combat before it 
was settled where the cuts should be. 

The outcome of this battle didn’t con- 
cern Muriel. But the prospective duration 
of it did. She wanted to talk to Jepson for 
two minutes before her courage should have 
time to cool. And, with a decisiveness 
she’d have been incapable of a week ago, 
she walked straight up to him in the mo- 
mentary pause that preceded the opening 
of hostilities and told him’ so. 

“Mr. Jepson,” she asked, “how long 
will it take to get some one else for my 
part?” 

He shot a practised glance into her eyes, 
then turned away rather thoughtfully and 


watched the grips striking the set. His 
glance had been to satisfy himself that 
her question was not the prelude to a fit 
of hysterics and, therefore, that she was 
worth listening to. 

“You went better than | expected,” he 
said. “You've improved a good deal in 
a week.” 

“But I’m still—dreadfully bad.” It 
wasn’t a question. 

“You will learn, | think,” he told her. 
“You've got a promising way of mov- 
ing about” (this was Elaine’s “touch of 
style’), “and you've got intelligence and 
pluck.” 

“1 didn’t know until we started for Mil- 
waukee,”’ she said swiftly, “that Mr. Byrne 
had anything to do with the company. | 
thought I’d been hired on my merits. 
| know now how silly that was. If—if I 
decide to go on, I'll start at the beginning 
— get a job in the chorus somewhere. I'll 
go on, of course, until you can get some- 
body; but — but if you could get her be- 
fore we open in Chicago —— ” 
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a is a new Catran story— a story of men on trial in the 
wilderness; and of one of those fundamental tests that bring 
out the yellow streak in some men and show the hard steel quality 


in others. 


Next month — “Mongrels” — by the same writer. 





"Tis tenderfoot, preparing for his 
first big-game shoot, has many mis- 
givings in his mind to which, if he 
is man-size, he never gives voice. .He won- 
ders how he will face those three supreme 
tests of nerve: charging lion, buffalo, ele- 
phant. The old hand does not give a 
thought to the dangers from game. He 
knows that a man can walk through a hun- 
dred thunder-storms without being struck 
by lightning. What the old hand dreads 
is the “heart-breaking condition.” 


Almost every African big-game country 
that has not been reduced to a Cook’s 
coupon basis has its heart-breaking condi- 
tion. In Guijé, home of mighty beasts, it 
is pitiless reaches of waterless country; on 
the coast to the east it is grass — eterna) 
grass, higher than a man’s head; and to the 
north it is tsetse-fly, with its sudden death 
to cattle and its seven years’ suspended sen- 
tence to the victim of sleeping-sickness. 

The old hand is forever seeking some 
prolific game region where no heart-break- 
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ing condition exists. He often thinks he 
has found it. Catran and Annestley thought 
they had found it when they went up the 
Great River in flood, passed the upper 
shoals, and stumbled into the deep, narrow 
waters of an uncharted creek. 

The creek itself, which they called the 
Nameless River, seemed too good to be 
true; for it was interminable m its twists 
and turns, and of a comfortable even depth, 
like a canal. Aleng its bamks grew tre- 
mendous wide-spreading figus trees. For 
long reaches their branches imterlaced 
overhead, and the motor-boat chugged 
along in shade — always a boon m Africa. 

Where the trees were smaller there was 
jungle, dotted here amd there by white- 
breasted monkeys, amd occasionally bearmg 
a snowy crown of ibses or making a calm 
background to startling things: sleeping 
crocodiles, iguanas, dandified cranes, spur- 
winged geese, and long-beaked, noisy ah- 
di-dahs. 

There is always joy in killing a “croc,” if 
it is only for the look of ineffable satisfac- 
tion that brightens the faces of your black 
servants, whose flesh and blood pay yearly an 
astonishing toll to saurian refection. Cat- 
ram and Anmestiey, lolling m the stern of 
the boat, took turms in curling up one 
monster after amother. 

They ceased only when certain signs told 
them they were m choice game country. 
With them two blacks, who combined the 
offices of servants and trained gun-bearers, 
they struck inland, lookimg im general for 
what they could see and m particular for a 
site for a permanent camp. What they saw 
in the way of spoor and game made their 
blood plunge; what they did mot see made 
their hearts sink — for three hours they 
sought in vain for signs of human habitation. 

The blacks were sent out in opposite 
directions with orders to travel until they 
found natives. At sundown they came back 
to the boat and reported. Each had found 
two small kraals in possession of women. 
Nearly all the “‘boys” in that country were 
at the mines. The few that had come back 
had money and were purse-proud. They 
would not carry a load at any price. The 
women were overworked. It was the plant- 
ing season. 

Catran and Annestley refused to be de- 
pressed. Their pulses were still throbbing 
from the sights they had seen — polygamous 
impala bulls with troops of meek wives; 
a rare inyala, proudest of the horned crea- 


tions of God; the spoor and sign, still 
fresh, of a mighty elephant. 

They could scarcely sleep, and at break 
of day they began to move their kit inland 
and to make camp. All day long, with the 
help of the two blacks, they toiled on. They 
had found the heart-breaking condition. 
As they smoked after a scrappy dinner, 
Annestley broke a long silence. 

“Transportation,” he said. 

Catran nodded sadly. Where each thing 
you shoot is as big as an ox, and when you 
are carryimg with you housing, bedding, 
and provisions for three weeks, transpor- 
tation becomes an essential — an elemental 
thing, like water or fire or food. 

“Next time —”’ began Catran. 

“We'll bring carriers with us,” 
Anriestley. 

“This time — ” said Catran, and stopped. 
It amused him to hear Annestley finish his 
sentences for him. 

“This time,” said Annestley promptly, 
“no duplicates. Just a long look around 
and a couple of trophies apiece. Not com- 
mon garden heads — trophies.” 

Catran nodded. “ " 

“Yes, of course,” said Annestley. “Or 
elephant. Natives will swarm out of a 
desert to a dead elephant.” 

It is only after a hunter has shot through 
five seasons that he begims to learn the 
repression that makes sport an art. The 
killing instimct is natural — it has its great 
sensation; but it is a coarse thing meas- 
ured by the charms that come to him who 
by skill draws near to the great beasts of 
forest and plain and holds his fire, content 
to await the overwhelming temptation of 
a noble trophy. Consequently Catran and 
Annestley would not have counted as lost 
those three weeks in a region equipped to 
glut the veriest pot-hunter, even if they 
had not bagged a splendid inyala and two 
fairly good tuskers. . 

Between the elephants, which fell within 
a few yards of each other, they made a tem- 
porary camp and waited for the natives to 
swarm. Contrary to all the rules of Africa, 
the natives did not swarm. A few old men, 
a few old women, and a host of children 
turned up and squatted in gluttonous cir- 
cles around the two mountains of flesh. 

The old men were willing, but weak and 
clumsy. It took all hands three days to 
hack out the four tusks, and two days more 
to strike camp and get back to the boat. 
Provisions were beginning to run short. 
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“We'd better do a bilk,” said Annestley, 
as he emptied the remains of four chuck- 
boxes into one. Catran nodded. 

That first day of the return journey was 
one of such absolute peace that it seemed 
ominous — as ominous as the dead stillness 
that precedes a hurricane. Catran sat very 
quiet, smoking one pipe after another. But 
Annestley was restless. He shot a croc at 
every sand-bank, and talked in between. 

Annestley was frankly talkative. He pre- 
ferred doing anything else to talking; but 
when there was nothing else to do, he must 
talk.. And Catran liked to hear him. He 
often provoked him to it with a word or two. 

As they turned a corner, their eyes fell on 
a native calmly wading, waist-deep, across 
the croceinfested stream. They watched 
him, fascinated. They had felt disaster 
hovering in the still, hot air. This was it. 
The native would be taken before their 
eyes. But he was not taken. As he climbed 
up the slippery bank, Catran said, “Fatal- 
ism or just laziness?” 

“Neither,” said Annestley promptly. 
“His sense of proportion has not been dis- 
torted by an overdose of civilization. His 


experience has bred the realization into 
what brain he’s got that life is nature’s 


cheapest commodity.” 

“Rot,” said Catran. 

“Civilization overrates life,”’ continued 
Annestley calmly. “Try and think of a big 
man in history who wasn’t a pioneer or a 
murderer.” 

“Rot,” repeated Catran. “We don’t 
overrate life; we overrate the individual.” 

Before Annestley could answer, the boat 
drove her bow on a hidden snag. The cur- 
rent swept her stern around. She canted, 
and one of Catran’s bags and his beautiful 
rifle, for which he had paid a month’s salary, 
shot into the river. 

The water poured in over the gunwale. 
The blacks threw their weight to the other 
side and got out their oars. They could not 
reach bottom. 

Catran unlaced his boots. Before An- 
nestley realized what he was doing, he had 
plunged into the water. It seemed an age 
before he came up with his gun and bag. 
He handed them over the side, and, clutch- 
ing the snag, braced his feet against the boat 
and pushed her off. 

Annestley stood by with an oar and 
dragged him in. ; 

“Fatalism or laziness, you damned fool?” 
he asked, with a grin. 


“The bag that went overboard held all 
our quinine,” said Catran, as he began to 
strip off his wet clothing. 

That snag put a period to a long run of 
what had been, on the whole, good luck. 
The boat began to leak faster than the blacks 
could bail. At last, without saying a word, 
Catran headed her nose in to the bank. 

The two white men as well as the two 
blacks became silent machines of toil. 
They landed all the gear. They dragged 
and winched the boat up by inches. She 
was sprung in six places. With nails and 
bits of boafd from a broken chuck-box, 
with grease from the engine-room and a 
piece of canvas from the discarded awning, 
they patched and patched. By night-time 
the boat was tight. 

When the blacks had set the tent, Annest- 
ley and Catran, too tired to eat, crawled in 
and went to sleep in their clothes. They 
arose at dawn to a breakfast of remnants. 

Annestley went to the river-side to bathe 
his face. He came back almost at once. 

“We've got to hurry,” he said. “ Water’s 
falling.” 

Catran was tugging at a great-coat. He 
did not bother to wash. He pulled on the 
big coat and sat down. 

Annestley understood. 

“Touch of fever, eh?” he said cheerfully; 
but his jaws set grimly as he turned to help 
the blacks load. 

At last they were off. They had come 
up the Nameless River in two days; it took 
them four to go down. They stuck many 
times. Annestley with the boat-hook and 
the boys with the oars shoved the boat 
along the bottom by inches. When she 
would no longer move, and every channel 
had been tried, Catran would nod and the 
boys would go over the side and drag her 
through. 

“They take a chance every time they do 
that,” said Annestley. 

Catran nodded. He headed the 
in to the bank. 

“Get out all the gear,” he said. “‘Cache 
everything here under the awning. We'll 
strip her down to nothing and make a 
dash for it.” 

But when it came to lifting out the heavy 
tusks that lay like ballast in the bottom of 
the boat, Catran’s eyes met Annestley’s. 
They smiled. 

“Sure,” said Catran; “leave them in.” 

They shoved off. With her lightened 
draft the boat did better; but just when 
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they thought they were going to make the 
mouth of the Nameless without a stop, she 
grounded again. Catran sprang up and 
threw off his big coat. 

“Easy, old man!” said Annestley. 

Catran shrugged his shoulders. 

“We've got to make the settlement on 
the Great River in two days. There’re 
times when you simply can’t have fever.” 

“And that’s generally when you get it,” 
remarked Annestley dryly. 

The four of them pushed the boat over 
the bank into deep water. After that they 
chugged along for an hour. The hum of the 
engine was the only sound, and it seemed 
to rebound on them from an infinite barrier 
of silence. Annestley dozed. 

When a man is bathed, shaved, and in 
his right pajamas, he will choose the most 
comfortable position before he goes to 
sleep; but when he is dog-tired and grubby 
he'll go to sleep with one foot behind his 
neck —if that is the way he happens to 
be sitting. ; 

Annestley was dog-tired and grubby. 
His face was decurated with a smudge of 
engine oil and a scrub of patchy beard. 
His helmet was bashed in on one side. His 
shirt was stained with sweat; his trousers 
and puttees were caked with mud. He slept 
bolt upright, one dirty hand on each knee. 

Catran let his eyes wander over him, and 
remembered the last time he had seen him 
in his réle of joyous fop in Piccadilly. He 
laughed. 

Annestley started and looked up. “What 
the devil?” he asked. 

“Annie,” said Catran, grinning, “if you 
could only see yourself!”’ 

“Me see myself!” growled Annestley. 
“Why, you blasted beach-comber, your 
dog wouldn’t let you into your own front 
yard. You're a sewer—the mother and 
father of filth.” 

Just then one of the blacks grunted. 
They had come at last to the end of the 
Nameless. As they shot out into the wide 
vista of the Great River, Annestley and 
Catran groaned. As far as the eye could 
reach, there were little islands and sand- 
banks and crocs. In the distance the wide 
waters seemed to lie in patches. 

“Well, let her go,” said Annestley re- 
signedly. 

The Great River ran in a series of sweep- 
ing horseshoe curves. The deeper water 
was always on the concave side. They all 
knew that. The thing was to know when 


to cross. It seemed as if they were eternally 
crossing, and just as eternally grounding. 
Every time they stuck, they decided to 
cache the tusks; every time they got off 
they decided to hang on to them. 

Day ended, but night did not fall. A full 
moon lit up the waters of the wide river. 
There was no camp to set, no food to cook. 
They munched biscuits, drank river water, 
and kept on. Toward dawn the boat 
grounded, the engine stalled, and no one 
moved to push off. Masters and blacks 
had fallen asleep, each at his post. The 
sun woke them. 

There is something about the dawn of 
day that puts heart into whatever is left 
of aman. Once awake, the four looked at 
one another and smiled. With oars, boat- 
hook, and the awning-pole they fairly 
plowed the boat through the sand-bank. 

Catran had fallen asleep without putting 
on his big coat. He put it on now, and 


tried to smoke; but his chattering teeth 
could not hold his pipe. 

“Fool,” said Annestley — and stopped, 
with a lighted match poised half way to his 
own pipe. A hail had come to them from 
the bank. 

They looked and stared. At the edge of 


the water stood three plump men done up 
in the most approved book style for travedl- 
ing in Africa: pipe-clayed helmets, spot- 
less khaki coats and shirts and trousers, 
shining puttees and boots. With them was 
a half-breed. Behind them a big camp 
was set, and from behind that came the 
stench of rotting meat. 

“Been slaughtering more than they can 
eat,” growled Annestley, and then yelled: 
“Well, what d’you want?” 

“We're stranded,” called back one of the 
three. “We are in distress. We want you 
to take us down the river.” 

“This isn’t a yacht,” called back Annest- 
ley. “We've got all we can carry.” 

“My man,” came back the voice, this 
time with a quaver, “don’t go. We'll 
make it worth your while. We'll pay you 
well.” 

“Pay us!” gasped Annestley. “What 
d’you think of that, Cat? The gentleman 
will pay us.” 

Catran said nothing. He headed the 
boat in to the bank. As they neared it the 
three immaculates broke out into voluble 
explanations. They were rubber experts, 
sent out to report on a forest. They had 
been landed there. Their boat had gone 
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Then they had found that they 
transportation — not for a 
single load. By an oversight they had left 
salt out of their provision list. With half a 
ton of food stacked around them, they had 
been living on biscuits and whisky. They 
were in desperate straits. 

“Overlooked the salt!” murmured An- 
nestley, with a sneer. “Such a trifle— 
salt!” 

Catran pointed at the tusks in the bottom 
of the boat and waved his hand. The 
blacks lugged them out and up the bank. 
Annestley cursed. 

The half-breed sprang into the boat, but 
the three white men hesitated. 

“What about our kit?” stammered one 
of them. 

“Kit!” 
any kit 


away. 
couldn’t get 


gasped Annestley. “D’you see 
in this boat? Where were you 
when we chucked out that two hundred 
pounds of ivory? Kit be damned!” 

The three clambered solemnly into the 
boat, and sat down suddenly as the blacks 
pushed off. 

“My man,” said one of them, glancing 


with distaste at the unkempt Annestley, 
“please remember we're going to pay for 


your services and 

“And what?” said Annestley, fixing his 
eyes on the spokesman. 

“And b-be as civil as you can,” stuttered 
the passenger, uneasy under that wonder- 
ing gaze. 

It was a solemn and cheerless party that 
labored its way down the river. They stuck 
often. Annestley and the blacks got out 
oars and boat-hooks and pushed with all 
their might. The half-breed pushed half- 
heartedly. The passengers pushed not at 
all. Catran was at the helm. 

“How much farther are the shoals, d’you 
think?” asked Annestley at last. 

Catran shrugged his shoulders. 
miles — ten. Not over ten.” 

They toiled on. The sun blazed from the 
sky, from the water, and from the sand- 
banks. The blacks stripped; the white 
men took off their coats — all but Catran. 
He kept on his overcoat, and shivered while 
the rest sweated. 

In the middle of the afternoon they 
grounded fast. There was no other chan- 
nel. Poling availed nothing. 

Annestley laid down his oar. 

“Come on, now,” he said sharply. “You 
have to work your way. No time to lose. 
All into the water at once with a splash, 


“Five 


and rush her over. Everybody! Stay by 
the helm, Cat.” 

He made a sweeping motion at the 
blacks with his arm, and jumped into the 
water. The blacks were quicker than he, 
but the half-breed made only a feint at 
moving, and the passengers sat stock-still 
and stared. 

Annestley and the boys gave one impo- 
tent heave at the heavily laden boat. She 
did not budge. Annestley leaned over and 
slapped the nearest passenger across the 
face. He roared and rose at the outrage; 
but while he was getting up his nerve to hit 
back, something happened. Annestley cried 
out and gripped the gunwale desperately 
with both hands. His face went suddenly 
white; his jaws clinched. Catran threw 
his arms around him and pulled. A boy 
plunged toward them through the shallow 
water and drove his steel-shod boat-hook 
along the line of Annestley’s extended leg. 

Annestley was suddenly released. They 
lifted him into the boat. His right foot was 
a ghastly sight — shreds of puttee, shreds 
of boot, shreds of flesh. 

“If they’d gone all together — if they’d 
gone all together with a splash —”’ he sobbed, 
more for rage than for pain. 

Catran had out his sharp hunting-knife. 
With quick slashes he cut away what was 
left of puttee, trouser, and boot. He held 
the mangled foot over the side and washed 
it roughly — thoroughly. Then he took 
from his pocket a soiled wooden tube. He 
drew the cork with his teeth. 

From the tube he poured crystals of per- 
manganate into his left palm. On the crys- 
tals he poured water — just a little water. 
Then he rubbed the biting solution into the 
jagged wounds. He did it again and again. 

At the first stinging touch Annestley 
writhed; then he clutched his own right 
knee with beth hands and held his leg still. 
He cursed Catran—called him filthy, 
brutal names in a loving voice. The pas- 
sengers stared open-mouthed, cold sweat 
on their brows. 

Catran picked up one of their coats and 
cut it into strips. He made a permanganate 
solution in the bailing-tin and soaked the 
strips in it. Then, with one of the blacks 
helping, he bound Annestley’s pulpy foot, 
from the toes up. 

When he had finished, Annestley was 
very white. “Give me a drink,” he said. 

One of the passengers fumbled at his 
pocket and passed along a flask. Annestley 
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threw back his head and let half the hot 
liquor run down his throat. He tossed the 
flask overboard. 

“Now,” he said, with a ghastly grin, 
“can’t stay here forever. When | say ‘go,’ 
into the water you go, every damned one 
of you. Stand by the helm, Cat. Go!” 

The blacks rose quickly, watching Cat- 
ran’s hand for a signal. Annestley was 
not looking at them. His eyes were fixed 
on the half-breed. His hand reached out 
slowly and felt for his rifle. 

The half-breed saw and _ understood. 
“No, you don’t, boss,” he snarled. He 
crouched forward, snatched up Catran’s 
gun, and rose. Annestley shot from his 
hip. The half-breed crumpled up and 
plunged forward — toward the shot. 

“You bungler!” cried Catran, his eyes 
blazing with anger. ‘‘You’ve killed him!” 

“Would we have saved any weight if I'd 
wounded him, you idiot?” snarled Annest- 
ley. “Chuck it overboard,” he yelled at 


the blacks, sweeping his hand around. 
They obeyed with set faces and staring 
eyes. 
“My God — my God — my God!” sobbed 
the fattest of the passengers. 


“Shut up!” roared Annestley. “Now,” 
he said tensely, “into the water — every 
damned one of you!” 

He leaned forward and, with his finger on 
the trigger, poked the nearest passenger 
in the belly with the muzzle of his rifle. 

With bulging eyes the man rose, plunged 
overboard, and started for the shore. 

“Come back!” shouted Annestley, and 
fired. The man’s helmet flew into the air. 

“I can shoot!” laughed Annestley. “Shot 
the button off his tile.” 

Quivering and sobbing, the man came 
back. In numb fear, the two remaining 
passengers stumbled into the water. The 
blacks followed. They easily dragged the 
lightened boat across the bank. Trembling 
and dripping, they climbed in as _ she 
floated. 

Annestley ostentatiously reloaded his rifle. 

“Now, mates,” he said, his white face 
still fixed in a ghastly grin, “the object of 
this expedition is to get my foot to a doctor 
in two days. When I say pole, you pole. 
When | say jump, you jump. Only, when 
you’re in the water, be cheerful. Sing. 
Make a noise. If you can’t sing, cry. Make 
a noise.” 

All through the blazing afternoon the 
boat forged her way downstream, and no 


man spoke. There were sounds, but they 
were part and parcel of labor: the rattle of 
oars and boat-hooks, the grunts and groans 
of the passengers, poling desperately lest 
they be ordered into the water. 

Twice they could not escape it. The 
blacks struck up a chantey; the passengers 
tried to shout. 

Toward evening they passed a long, low 
island. Catran nodded toward it. 

“Last of the shoals, eh?” said Annestley, 
and laid aside his gun. He sank back, flat 
on his back. 


Late that night they made the settle- 
ment. A port tug was anchored off the 
jetty. When Catran saw it his eyes blurred 
with tears of thanksgiving. He drew up 
alongside, climbed over, and woke the cap- 
tain. They talked in low tones. The cap- 
tain touched his cap. He rousted out his 
crew and ordered steam. Then he helped 
lift Annestley aboard. 

By morning they were in the bay. Four 
hours later they reached the wharf. One 
of the blacks sped away to fetch a carriage. 
The passengers clambered feverishly up the 
steps on to the jetty. They hurried off, 
each intent on feeling land beneath his feet. 
It was as if they were strangers to one 
another. 

Suddenly reassurance came to them and 
drew them together. They talked in whis- 
pers. Then they marched back slowly to 
where Catran stood, anxiously watching for 
the carriage. 

It was the fattest of them who spoke. 

“You needn't think,” he said, “that 
we're going to let this matter drop here. 
There is a doubt in our minds whether 
your companion shot our servant in self- 
defense. Perhaps you don’t mind telling us 
who you are?” 

Catran’s eyes, fishy with fever, peered 
over the high collar of his coat and meas- 
ured the three shrewdly. 

“The first man you ask,” he said, “will 
tell you who I am. As to my companion — 
he’s Lord Annestley. That’s his yacht out 
yonder.” 

“Lord Annestley!” breathed the fat man 
reverently. 

His companions plucked at his sleeve, 
drawing him away. 

Catran shrugged his shoulders and turned 
from them. 

“Don’t trouble to leave cards,” 
marked into space. 


he re- 
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behind the biggest rose bush in the 

garden and shook her fist at her house. 
“I’m tired of you, you great big thing!” 
she said aloud, menacingly. “I thought I'd 
be glad to be back in you. I thought I'd 
be glad when Lonny got his money back. 
But I’m not. | want my little house again. 
I want to get rid of the servants and make 
my own salad dressing. I’m tired of you. 
Yes,”— and she stamped her foot,—‘I’m 
tired of Lonny, too. I’m tired of the way 
he brushes his hair with only one brush. 
I'm tired of the way he clears his throat 
when he sits down to read. I’m tired of 
his jokes. If I were a squaw, I'd call myself 
Julietta-Tired-of-Her-Husband. AndI mean 
it! So there!” 

She came out from behind the rose bush 
and sauntered down the garden path with 
the look of one who has relieved her mind. 
Her favorite tea-roses were flourishing better 
than they have a right to do in this latitude, 
and Julietta’s pink ruffles were as crisp and 
becoming as pink ruffles can be to a fair- 
skinned, blue-eyed woman. But the frown 
remained on Julietta’s brow. 

There came a babble of children’s talk 
from behind the hedge that concealed the 
disorder of the swing and the sand-pile and 
the play-house from the eyes of passers-by. 
Julietta stopped and heard Betty’s voice: 

“I don’t care. I’m tired of everything. 
I’m tired of playing mama and papa with 
you, Junior. I’m going to take my fairy 
book and sit in the swing, and I'll be 
obliged if none of you bother me.” 

“Trés bien, ma chérie,”” came the voice of 
Mademoiselle. “Va donc, et assieds-toi 
seule pour une beure. Aujourd’bui tu es une 
petite méchante, bélas.” 

“Let "er go,” came Junior’s voice. “We'll 
play lots better without her, Baby.” 
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J tetina looked out cautiously from 


“Hum,” thought Julietta, moving on. 
“Betty’s evidently my own child, even if 
she does look like Lonny. Well, | think 
I'll go into town and buy some frocks. I 
can’t think of another thing to do.” 

But as she entered the house the butler 
met her. “Mrs. Wells wishes to speak to 
you on the telephone, Madam.” 

Julietta ran up to her room and pulled 
out her own little extension telephone. 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Carson.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Carson,” came a distressed 
voice, “would you do me a great favor?” 
“If I possibly can,” declared Julietta. 
“Our guild, you know — each member 
selects some one family — some young girl 
or young married woman, that is,” went 
on Mrs. Wells, “who needs help — not 
money, exactly, but friendship and sym- 
pathetic interest,— like the Big Sisters, you 
know, only different,—and we go each 
week to see the people we've selected, and 
we talk with them in a simple, friendly 
way, and try to make them feel that we're 
interested — really interested, you know. 
And I’ve got ftonsillitis and sha’n’t be able 
to get out for a week or more — and I’ve 
already missed last week — the Lamars’ 
reception, you know — and | wondered if 
you, being so clever and so sweet, wouldn’t 
go as a substitute for me. She’s a young 
married woman — Lily Hunter is the name 
— 25 Tennant Lane — over in the east part 
of town — your chauffeur will know. Oh, 

do, please go ——” 

“I'll be delighted,” said Julietta, after 
an instant’s thought. “I hope Mrs. Hunter 
won’t mind.” 

“Oh, of course she won't,” said Mrs. 
Wells. “And you won’t mind if she seems 
a little — er — unresponsive?” 

“| sha’n’t blame her in the least,” said 
Julietta gaily. “Now, take very good care 
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of your tonsillitis, and I'll be a ministering 
angel to Lily Hunter this very afternoon.” 

“So sweet of you! Good-by, dear. 
You're always such a friend.” 

Julietta pulled out all her hats and tried 
them on, finally selected a little black 
sailor with a pink rose waggling on the 
brim, stuck it jauntily on her head, chose 
a black chiffon parasol with a lining of 
rose, picked up her gloves, and ran down- 
stairs to the waiting car. Jackson, the 
chauffeur, who had long before constituted 
himself guardian of the Carson destinies, 
looked at her im astonishment and disap- 
proval when she gave her order. 

“Beg pardon, Mrs. Carson,” he said, 
“but that’s a very poor section.” 

“Well, I’m tired of the rich section, Jack- 
son,” declared Julietta whimsically, “so 
I’m going to see something different. Is it 
a dangerous neighborhood? Tough?” 

“Well, not to say dangerous, exactly, nor 
tough,” said Jackson; “but awful poor.” 

“Then it won't hurt me to go,” said 
Julietta with finality. And Jackson, with 
great dignity, started the machine. 

It was a surprisingly short drive: just 
two or three of Marchmont’s best residence 
streets, wide and smooth and picturesquely 
shaded, then a scattering section of shops 
and offices and moving-picture theaters, and 
then a few blocks of frame houses, little 
two-family houses and three-story apart- 
ments mostly. Jackson had to go very 
slowly to avoid the various games of ball 
and stick-hockey that were in progress. 
Finally he stopped before an apartment. 

Julietta entered the grubby little pub- 
lic hallway of 25 Tennant Lane, and 
pushed the button for the top floor. The 
door clicked spitefully, and the explorer 
started bravely up the uncarpeted stairs. 
They were narrow and steep and very dark. 
But at last she reached the top floor, and 
a door was flung violently open. A tall, 
scowling young woman stood there, untidy, 
but good-looking under her scowl. She 
gave Julietta a darkling glance. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“I'm looking for Mrs. Lily Hunter,” 
said Julietta meekly. 

“Well, I’m her,” said the Amazon. 

“T’m very glad to meet you,” said Juli- 
etta, offering her hand. “I’m Mrs. Carson, 
and I’ve come to call.”’ 

The spirit of the thing had caught her, and 
she shook the Amazon’s hand warmly and 
pressed past her into the grubby little flat. 


Unwashed dishes stood on the table. 
Unwashed pots and pans covered the 
stove. A heap of soiled clothes had been 
thrown into one corner. The window 
curtain was torn, and the shade hung lop- 

“1 caught you just at your clearing-up 
time, I’m afraid,” went on Julietta, put- 
timg aside her parasol and taking off her 
gloves. “You must let me help you with 
the dishes. I'm fine at dish-washing.” She 
turned to the other with a frank and friendly 
smile. “Lend me an apron, won't you?” 

This seemed to brig the Amazon out 
of her trance. 

“Say,” she stammered, “you can’t wash 
no dishes all dolled up like that.” 

“You don’t know me,” said Julietta. 
“Here, let’s get the hot water and soap 
and get started. 

“Mrs. Wells, who is a friend of mine, 
and who expected to come to see you to- 
day,” went on Julietta, picking out the 
tumblers and sloshing them about in the hot 
suds, “telephoned me to say that she had 
tonsillitis and wouldn’t be able to go out. 
So she asked me to drop in and tell you.” 

She set the tumblers in a shining row 
on a shelf. 

The Amazon, who had been watching Juli- 
etta in fascinated amazement and making 
clumsy efforts to help, burst forth at this. 

“My Gawd!” she cried. “That fool 
Wells woman has just about been my fin- 
ish. Comes down here and hands me out 
the greatest line of slush you ever heard of 
— all about what she thinks | ought to do 
to ‘improve’ myself. Swell chance, ain’t 
it! And she looks at me ’s if I had the 
smallpox. If I'd ’a’ known you was one of 
her sort I’d never let you in. But there — 
you ain’t. She'd ’a’ died before she'd 
put her hands in dish-water. Say, you 
can wash dishes! And you in them swell 
clothes, too. Here, lemme at it.” 

The scowl was fading from her face. 

They worked together for an hour, until 
the pots and pans. were. clean, the soiled 
clothes put to soak, the shade and the 
curtain both in place, and even the floor 
swept. When they were through, Lily looked 
about her with real pride. 

“Say, it looks kinda swell, don’t it, now 
it’s all cleaned up?” 

“It certainly does,” cried Julietta, en- 
thusiastically waving the stove-lifter with 
which she had been pounding the window- 
shade fastener in place. Her pink ruffles 
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had suffered; but she had made Lily laugh 
three times, which was a triumph. 

“ Joe’ll drop dead when he comes home 
an’ sees things like this,” went on Lily, in 
a burst of confidence. “He's always at me 
about bein’ so sloppy an’ everything bein’ 
in such a mess. But whatcha goin’ to do 
when you ain’t got nothin’ to do with? Joe 
never starts no rough stuff with me, an’ he 
works steady; but it takes every cent we 
get to pay the rent an’ get a little sump’n 
to eat, an’ I’m so sick an’ tired of scrimpin’ 
along like this, seems like I’ll die!”’ 

She turned to Julietta with appeal in her 
black eyes. 

“I’m just tired of everything an’ every- 
body. I'm tired of this dirty flat, an’ I’m 
tired of this house, an’ I’m tired of this 
street, and, honest to Gawd, sometimes | 
feel ’s if | was tired of Joe, too. I get to 
lookin’ at him an’ hatin’ the way he gets 
his hair cut, an’ the way he pours out his 
beer, an’ the way he lights his pipe ——” 

“That’s nothing!” cried Julietta. “I 
get tired of mine, too!” 

“You're kiddin’,” said Lily morosely. 

“Indeed I’m not,” said Julietta. “I 
said almost the same words you did this 
very morning. And | know what you need. 
You need some fun. How would you like 
to go for an automobile ride?” 

“How'd I like to fly to heaven?” re- 
torted Lily. “I'd look swell settin’ in an 
automobile in my old blue gingham with 
one sleeve out. An’ I’m ashamed to call 
my hat a hat anv longer — it looks s’much 
like somethin’ the cat drug in.” 

“Oh, stuff!” said Julietta. “There’s a 
coat and cap down in the car you can 
wear. People in automobiles all look alike.” 

“You mean | c’n wear some of your 
clo’es an’ ride with you?” asked Lily. 

Julietta nodded her head, with an irre- 
sistible little grin. It was answered ex- 
pansively by Lily. 

“Lead me to it,” she said, “soon’s | 
comb my hair. Seems like a pipe, but 
maybe not.” 

In ten minutes more they descended 
the stairs, and Julietta gave Lily the loose 
linen duster and the blue-trimmed linen 
bonne: that went with it, while Jackson 
looked on in unbelieving horror. Lily 
eyed herself in the mirror. 

“Do I really look all right?” she asked 
Julietta as they started. 

And, indeed, except that her worn ging- 
ham hung several inchés below the coat, 


she might readily have been mistaken for 
a woman of means; for the bonnet was 
becoming, and her ‘dark, regular features 
were really charming in their illumination. 

First they took an hour’s ride along the 
Sound, and Lily almost went mad with 
pleasure. The speed of the automobile, 
the comfort of the cushions, the sunshine, 
and the infectious friendliness of Julietta 
gloriously fed her starving heart — starving 
for just a taste of the pleasures of the 
world. Julietta, looking at her, thought 
long of her own rich and full life, and like- 
wise of her trivial discontent. “I'll teach 
her to sew,” she said to herself, “and to 
cook, so that poor Joe won’t have to live 
on crackers and cheese and pickles.” 

On their way back, Julietta stopped at a 
fruiterer’s and a baker’s, and presently she 
brought out to the motor a basket of fruit 
and a round flat parcel. 

“I’ve kept you so long,” she said, “that 
I know you aren’t going to have any time 
to make a dessert for supper, so suppose 
you let me give you this basket of fruit 
and this. This is a pie—custard with 
meringue. I hope Mr. Hunter likes pie.” 

“Pie! He could die eatin’ it,” declared 
Lily. “Joe Hunter’s middle name is Pie. 
How’d you guess it?” 

“It’s every man’s middle name,” said 
Julietta solemnly. 

And Lily, taking this for a very superior 
piece of wit, laughed hilariously. 

When they were back at 25 Tennant 
Lane, Lily turned on her door-step, pie in 
one hand and fruit in the other. 

“I’ve had a swell time,” she declaimed 
—‘‘the swellest time | ever had in my life. 
An’ | thank you from my heart. An’ say, 
Mrs. Carson, don’t let on | said | was tired 
of Joe, will you? I was awful blue an’ 
grouchy when you come, an’, honest, | 
didn’t mean it.” 

“lll never dare tell Mrs. Wells, | sup- 
pose,” thought Julietta, as the car started 
homeward. “I'll just say that Lily wasn’t 
awfully unresponsive. Oh, Jackson,” she 
broke off her reverie to call through the 
speaking-tube, “stop at Mrs. Hingston’s, 
will you?” 

She could see Jackson's rigid back relax 
a little at this order. The Hingstons were 
the people in Marchmont, and Jackson 
wheeled the machine very smartly under 
their big elaborate porte-cochére. 

“Mrs. Hingston is in the pergola,” said 
the butler, and thereupon conducted Juli- 
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etta to the shade of the pergola that 
overlooked the Hingstons’ formal garden. 

Mrs. Hingston lifted her vast bulk from 
a creaking chaise-longue and held out wel- 
coming bejeweled old hands to Julietta 
with the almost pathetic pleasure that age 
so often offers to the presence of winsome 
youth. 

“There’s no one I'd be so glad to see as 
] am to see you!” she cried. “Sit down 
and I'll order tea — at least, what passes 
for tea in this hot weather. How are the 
babies — though it always seems a joke to 
ask you about your children, when you look 
as if you were in the nursery yourself.” 

Julietta spread her pink ruffles and made 
a profound and stately curtsy. “You put 
me in good humor with life,” she said. 

‘| hope yvou’re not out of humor with 
life,” said the old lady cheerfully, “for I'll 
confess that | am. It’s shocking to tell, 
my dear, but I was just sitting here think- 
ing how absolutely tired | am of everything 

-my house, my servants, my daughter, 
and’’— she lowered her voice a little —~ 
“John Hingston. Oh, my dear, the veri 
sight of the man enrages me! The way he 
hems and haws, the wav he rattles his 
newspaper,— he has to turn it inside out 
half a dozen times before he will read a 
line,— the way he puts his feet up on the 
footstool 


She paused, for Julietta had gone off into 
peals of laughter. “‘ You vou too!” 
she gasped out between. “It’s an epi- 
demic! From the alleys to the avenue, 
my dear Mrs. Hingston, there’s no woman 
in Marchmont but is tired of her hus- 
band to-day.” 

“And what do you find funny 
queried the old lady sharply. 
fectly natural.” 

“Is it?” queried Julietta in her turn. 
“Is it? I had my first attack of it to-day, 
and | thought | was an awful sinner.”’ 

“Well, you’re not. a sinner and your ex- 
perience is not unique,” said Mrs. Hing- 
ston, nodding her old head cannily. ‘My 
dear child, there never was a marriage 
no, not even the happiest in the world 
when at some time or other the wife didn’t 
think she was very, very tired of her hus- 
band. We all have fits of depression and 
boredom, vou know, and, our husbands 
being our chief possession and more or 
less of a care and responsibility, we gei 
awfully tired of them, and think regret- 
fully of our girlhood, when our scheme of 


too 


in that?”’ 
“It’s per- 


life didn’t perpetually include bearing and 
forbearing with another person. Why 

I’ve been so tired of John Hingston at dif- 
ferent times in the fortv-two vears we've 
been married that I’ve felt as if I’d have to 
beat him. | tell vou, it’s lucky for us 
women that men don’t have feelings like 
that. Being simpler and more direct, 
thev’d probably turn to and beat us.” 

“Then you think men don’t get tired of 
their wives?”’ asked Julietta. 

“Oh, not very many of them,” said Mrs. 
Hingston; “but here and there — 
suppose some of them do.”’ 

“Hum,” said Julietta reflectively. ‘“‘! 
think | must go home. May I use your 
telephone as | go, dear Mrs. Hingston? 
And thank vou for giving me a new idea.” 

A moment later she was calling her own 
house. 

“Let me speak to Mary, please. . . 
that you, Mary? This is Mrs. Car- 
son speaking. We were to have peach 
mousse for dessert, you know, but I won- 
der if you couldn’t find time to make a pie 

Mr. Carson doesn’t care for ices, you 
know. Any kind will do, but if you 
have time | think a lemon custard — with 
meringue. Mr. Carson likes it best. 
Thank you; I’m so glad vou can manage 
it. Good-by 


yes, | 


| 


s 


AFTER dinner, when l.onny had eaten 
largely and jovously of lemon pie, he and 
Julietta took a twilight stroll in the gar- 
den. As they came to the rose bush be- 
hind which had shaken her fist and 
stamped her foot and uttered her diatribe 
of the morning, Julietta slipped a hand 
under Lonny’s arm and took a tight hold of 
his coat sleeve. This, of necessity, brought 
her verv: close to him. 

“Lonny,” said Julietta softly, 
ever get tired of me?” 

“Huh?” Lonny, in 
wonder. 

‘| mean, do you ever get tired of 
tired of the way I look and the way I dress 
and the wav | talk and the way | eat — and 

and — evervthing? Do you? Do you?” 

“Well, | guess not,” said Lonny scorn- 
fully. “Where do you get such fool 
notions, anvwav? Get tired of you, Toots? 
You make me laugh!”’ 

“Oh, Lonny,” sighed Julietta-Tired-of- 
Her-Husband, snuggling her cheek against 
his arm, “‘you’re such an old dear. J never 
could get tired of you, either.” 
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ONE of the by-products of cotton. Cotton-seed oil is largely used by confectioners. 


The bleached oil goes into some grades of ice cream, in place of milk or cream 


By 
EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 





MERICAN business offers no more characteristically American story 


than the story of cotton. It began with the personal adventure of 
young men in a young country —a few young inventors who imagined 
great things for cotton, and put their vision into everlasting terms 
It grew to be the theme of a whole national life, 
the Civil War. And out of it sprang a umque 
the cotton plutocracy of New England. 
Woolley tells the absorbing narrative. 


of machinery. 
and a national tragedy 
phenomenon in our society to-day 


In the following article Mr. 





F all the products of America, cot- always stands in the limelight. It has 


ton seems to be the hardest hit by 
the European war At any rate, 
it is the product that gets the publicity, 
though perhaps copper, machinery, and a 
lot of other things are almost as badly off. 
Cotton is the one romantic product that 


0) 
‘ 


always been so, since the beginning of cot- 
ton in the United States. 

Last July the South was buoyant with 
expectation of a great cotton crop and fair 
prices. The adventures and disasters of 
past vears were put behind, for the world 
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was fast learning to use cotton. The worst 
over-productions of former periods were 
now less than a normal crop. 

Then came the thunder-bolt. With all the 
swiftness of tragedy, the scenery was shifted 
and the 1914 chapter closed with a bang. 

This is not a statistical story; nor a 
story of foreign trade; nor a technical story 
of manufacturing. It is simply the human 
story of the men who made cotton, and 
who make it to-day. 

Go back to the year 1789, when a propo- 
sition, something like the paragraph that 
follows, was privately and cautiously cir- 
culated by American secret agents in Eng- 
land: 


\ reward of $500 in gold will be paid to 
any one who will make and smuggle out 
of England an accurate model of Richard 
Arkwright’s cotton-spinning machine. 
Every protection guaranteed and the 
strictest secrecy assured. 
lencn Coxe, 
Philadelphia. 


Arkwright—oddly enough, an English 
barber—had invented a machine that did 
away with the laborious spinning of cotton 
by hand; but England was guarding the 
secret. Naturally, she believed in keeping 
a good thing at home, and rigorous laws 
prohibited the taking of machinery or models 
out of the country. 

“We'll buy it from said Tench 
Coxe, who was Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Treasury and promoter of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Encour- 
agement of Manufacture and the Useful 
Arts. 

“No,” said England; “you can’t have it.” 

Coxe was a statesman and economist. 
He was perhaps the only man in America 
at that time who foresaw a future for cot- 
ton. He was something of a crank on 
cotto’s and he made up his mind quickly. 

“\e’ll get that spinning-machine!” he 
told his friends. 


vou,” 


England Guards Her Secret 


Here in the infant United States there 
as yet no cotton industry. In some 
parts of the South the farmers had garden 
patches of the puffy white balls, but cot- 
ton was not a farm crop. Women spun a 
little of it by hand, but there were no cot- 
ton mills. Ever since Arkwright brought 
out his machine in 1769, American machin- 
ists had been trying to duplicate it, in vain. 


was 


There are daring men everywhere, and 
the American secret agents found a ma- 
chinist in England who agreed to make 
brass models and ship them in secret to 
America. He made the models, but the 
authorities discovered and confiscated them 
just in time. The machinist fled. 

At Milford, not far from London, lived 
a callow apprentice named Samuel Slater, 
employed in the cotton mill of Jedediah 
Strutt. Richard Arkwright had an interest 
in this mill, and the Arkwright machine was 
in use there. Of course, this mill would be 
scarcely an atom beside the mammoth 
mills of to-day. 

Slater, not much over twenty-one, read 
about the capture of the brass models, and 
it set him thinking that America might be 
a pretty good place for a young chap who 
knew the Arkwright machine by heart. 


The Barber Who Became a Lora 


But Slater had a mighty respect for the 
King and a vast awe for the English prisons. 
And he knew and feared Arkwright, who 
was cutting a wide swath in England just 
then. Incidentally it may be said here that 
Arkwright traveled in a with four 
horses, always at breakneck speed, which 
wasn’t so bad for a man who earlier in life 
had been cutting and dyeing hair. 

“Lazy Dick,” his wife had called him at 
that time. “Shame on you!” she said. 
“You are always scheming with worthless 
machines when you ought to be shaving. 
You let your family go hungry for the sake 
of your foolishness!” 

Then she quit him — did this wife of the 
great Sir Richard Arkwright to be. 

But now he was a man to be 
Slater knew what would happen if Ark- 
wright or Strutt even suspected him of 
harboring designs on America. So he kept 
his mouth shut, and one day he quietly 
disappeared. 

However, he played safe, so far as he 
could. He made no models or drawings, 
but, with his only capital in his head, took 
secret passage for the United States. Some 
six weeks later he came near the 
Battery in New York. 

This is the beginning of the real story of 
American cotton; for this raw apprentice 
was destined to become the father of the 
greatest of all American industries. 

Slater meant to go to Philadelphia to 
see Tench Coxe; but he was almost out of 
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$25,000,000 WORTH of cotton-seed otl goes every year into substitute lard 


products 


the largest single use for cotton-seed oil. 


The bigh grades of these 


lards have distinct advantages over animal lards, from the standpoint of health 


money, and the first thing he did was to 
hunt a job as a machinist in New York. 
Shortly afterward he heard that the firm 
of Almy & Brown in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, was trying to build a cotton mill 
somewhat along the lines of the Arkwright 
mills in England; so he wrote and offered 
his services. 

“Come on,” the answer. 

But when Slater saw the crude machines 
Almy & Brown were making, he lost heart. 

“The are worthless,” he declared. 
“They do not follow the Arkwright» prin- 
ciples, and it would be useless for me to 
put my time into them.” 

“Then build an Arkwright 
proposed Moses Brown. 

It took Slater a year, with repeated fail- 
ures, to do it. But Pawtucket became the 
cradle of the cotton industry in America, 
and Almy, Brown & Slater the pioneers in 
cotton manufacturing as a commercial pos- 
sibility 

In Pawtucket to-day one may hear 
a little romance that serves to make Slater 
more real to us. When he arrived in that 
town, he was directed to the home of 
one Oziel Wilkinson for lodging; and, while 
bargaining at the door, he chanced to 
glance down, and saw a brown eye watch- 

72 


was 


machine,” 


ing him through a knot-hole in a panel. 
The owner of the eye was young Hannah 
Wilkinson, who, upon discovery, ran away 
down the hall. 

“I swear by the King of England that 
I'll marry that girl!” Slater told an ac- 
quaintance shortly afterward. And he 
did, in spite of the fact that she was a 
Quaker and he was not. 

The cotton mill of Almy, Brown & Slater 
used imported cotton from the East In- 
dies and the islands of the Indian Ocean. 
American cotton had small commercial 
value because of the difficulty of separating 
the staple from the seed. This operation 
was performed by hand, and was very slow 
and laborious. The foreign cotton with 
the looser seed did not thrive in our soil. 


Whitney Invents the Cotton-Gin 


Right here begins the second chapter 
in this mighty drama of the world’s chief 
clothing supply. At that time the world’s 
foremost material was wool, supplemented 
with furs. 

At Westboro, Massachusetts, there had 
lived a boy named Eli Whitney, son of a 
nail-maker. But nail-making did not suit 
young Eli, so he studied nights, went to 
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Yale, and graduated. At that time he 
hoped to become a lawyer. Temporarily 
he arranged to go to Georgia to act as a 
private teacher near Savannah. This was 
in 1792. 

But when Whit- 
ney reached Georgia 
he found that some 
other chap had slid 
in and cut him out 
of his job. 

On the: journey 
from New York he 
had made the ac- 
quaintance of the 
widow of General 
Nathanael Greene 
of Revolutionary 
fame, who had a 
plantation not far 
from Savannah. 
And now, in finan- 
cial distress, Eli 
went to see the 
widow Greene. 

If this story were 
fiction instead of 
truth, Eli would 
most certainly have 
married the widow, 
who had a great 
deal of money. As 
it was, she invited 
him to stay on the 
plantation until 
some employment 
offered itself. 

Tench Coxe, up 
in Philadelphia, had 
been writing articles 
about the possibili- 
ties in cotton as a 
farm crop, and the 
widow Greene was 
experimenting with 
it. Whitney watched 
the operations with 
curiosity, and mar- 
veled at the slow 
procedures. It 
took a slave a 
whole day to sep- 
arate one pound of the staple from its seed. 

“| believe | can make a machine that 
will take out that seed,” he declared to 
the widow. And she answered: 

“If you can, you will make cotton one 
of the greatest crops in this country.” 
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ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN uses for cotton- 
Probably 20,000,000 gallons are used 
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She gave him the use of a shanty on the 
plantation for a shop, and supplied the 
equipment. All day and for many hours 
every night he labored, always in the 
strictest secrecy; 
and then, in 1793, 
he produced the 
“saw” cotton-gin. 
At first it was 
sneered at by many 
people, but it did 
the trick. 

Perhaps the 
reason the widow 
Greene did not 
marry Whitney was 
because she loved 
a gentleman named 
Phineas Miller, 
whom she _ did 
marry. He doesn’t 
appear to have 
been jealous of Eli, 
for, in the business 
vernacular. of that 
period, he associ- 
ated himself with 
the inventor as 
“joint adventurer” 
for the promotion 
and manufacture of 
the cotton-gin. 

Along about this 
time, according to 
a popular version 
down in Georgia, 
somebody broke 
into the shanty and 
stole the Whitney 
model. From it 
another machine 
was made, and the 
result was bitter 
litigation that lasted 
for years. The 
original Whitney 
patent was signed by 
George Washington. 

Meanwhile Whit- 
ney repaired to 
New Haven, Con- 
necticut, where he 
considered the facilities better for build- 
ing his gins. And he certainly had business 
adventures. 

The biggest snag he struck was when the 
cotton mills of England refused to buy 
any cotton that had gone through his gins, 
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His faith in humanity was nearly 
In a letter to his friend Robert 
himself in dismal 


being 
destroved. 
Fulton he 
terms: 


expressed 


The difficulties with which | have had to con- 
tend have originated principally in the want of a 
disposition on the part of mankind to do justice. 


Afterward capitalists took up the Whit- 


ney cotton-gin and established it, though 
Whitney himself got little reward for his 
inventions. But he found solace in the 
manufacture of firearms for the govern- 
ment, and at Whitneyville, on the out- 
skirts of the present city New Haven, 
he made a fortune 

Meanwhile, Samuel Slater prospered im- 
mensely and laid the foundation for the 
many cotton fortunes in New England to- 
day. In 1882 a nephew, John Fox Slater, 
gave a million dollars for the uplifting of 
the negro in the South —the land that 
made the cotton fortunes possible in the 
North. 

This would lead us, naturally, to the third 
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chapter in the cotton romance — the chap- 
ter of the planter. It is a classic, but must 
be omitted here. In a word, it is largely 
the story of the negro, whom somebody 
has called the most wonderful of God’s 
animals. 


Cotton and the Negro 


The negro can live in poverty or riches 
with equal contentment; he will consume 
vast quantities of food if he can get it, but 
if he can not he will sing and be happy 
on an empty stomach; he will laugh and 
be merry in rags, or he will swell about 
in gorgeous raiment;he wilt curl up on 
the floor of a tumble-down shanty and 
sleep as peacefully as he would in a palace 

Cotton, perhaps the greatest of our agri- 
cultural products, is still, to a considerable 
extent, in the hands of the negro, who rents, 
or sometimes owns, his little cotton patch, 
or works for the larger planter. He com- 
monly eats his bread before he earns it, 
and finds himself in debt when his crop 
is harvested and sold; he frequently 
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decamps in the night and leaves this 
debt unsatisfied. 

He rides away on his shanty when the 
floods come, and settles wherever the shanty 
finds land again. 

He plays a prodigious part in a wonderful 
economic development, but gets nothing 
out of it 

To-day the Southern States practically 
have a monopoly of the world’s raw supply 
of cotton. Of a total world production 
of some twenty million bales, we grow, 
normally, three fourths. Our annual crop 
in weight would outbalance fifty million 
persons. 

But proceed to still another chapter, 
truly marvelous, though in a different way. 
It is the story of the by-products of cotton 

which to-day aggregate more than a 


hundred million dollars a vear. 


The Discovery of Cotton-Seed Oil 


Go back to 1826. At Columbia, South 
Carolina, lived one Dr. Benjamin Waring, 
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State Treasurer and grist-mill owner. Some- 
how he got the idea of extracting oil from 
cotton-seed. He did it, but not in a com- 
mercial way. 

Then jump ahead just forty years. At 
the same town of Columbia, General E. P. 
Alexander, released from military duty, 
found himself in need of an occupation. 
He established a small mill to produce 
cotton-seed oil. But in all those forty in- 
tervening years the possibilities in this 
product had gone begging. Here and 
there about the country, men had tried 
to work out the idea, and, for the most 
part, had given it up. ¥ 

General Alexander's undertaking, how- 
ever, marked an awakening, for the South 
was hungry for employment of any kind. 
Little mills sprang up in the cotton belt, 
and a fair grade of edible oil was pro- 
duced, used chiefly for packing fish. Very 
slowly the industry grew, without attract- 
ing much attention. 

Along about 1800 one of the big Chicago 
packers made a pleasure trip to New Or- 
leans, and chanced to stop off at Memphis. 
There are conflicting claims as to who this 
packer was — Armour or Swift or perhaps 
still another. But somebody in Memphis 
took him out to see a cotton-seed oil mill 
in operation there. 

He tasted the oil and indulged in reflec- 
tions. Here was something new — and 
he had cash! So he sent samples home to 
his chemists. “See what you can do with 
this,” he told them. 

In time, the result was hogless lard, but- 
terless butter, oliveless olive oil, and such 
things —- all wholesome products that cut 
the cost of living and began a new epoch in 
food productions. 

But only a beginning had been made. 
Capitalists fell over one another to get into 
the cotton-seed game. The planters were 
no longer permitted to go on wasting 
their millions of dollars. Among the by- 
products evolved in quick succession were 
stock-feed, fertilizer, soap, fiber for high- 
grade paper, miners’ oil, nitroglycerin, and 
gun-cotton. 

Previous to this the manufacture of fiber- 
board had been begun, and this is now an 
important by-product of cotton. Of this 
material are made trunks, gear-wheels, 
tubing, washers, key-tags, rollers for roller- 
skates, handles, waste-baskets, insulation, etc. 

In 1887 the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany was formed, to take over mills in 


many States; and to-day the American 
Cotton Oil Company owns great plants 
throughout the South. 

But we must hurry on to the final chapter, 
which is perhaps the most interesting of all: 
the men who own the American cotton in- 
dustry to-day. 

The minute we begin to investigate the 
ownership of the great New England cot- 
ton mills, we get into a tangle of genealogy, 
and presently we find ourselves face to face 
with the true American afistocracy. 

At the time of the Revolution there were 
hundreds of families in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and adja- 
cent colonies who traced lineal descent 
from the Puritans. Many of these families 
still bore Puritan names. Proud fami- 
lies they were — but poor, most of them, 
notwithstanding the fact that among them 
were men distinguished in the law, lit- 
erature, legislation, and diplomacy. The 
aristocracy existed, but not the plutocracy. 
To create the latter from the aristocracy, 
some great wealth-producing industry was 
needed. 


The Big Pioneers in Cotton Manufacture 


We have viewed the struggles of the men 
who made the beginning. About the time 
of the War of 1812, things began to move 
fast. In Boston lived Francis Cabot Lowell, 
merchant, who was descended from the 
original American member of the family, 
Percival Lowell, dating back close to the 
days of the Mayflower. Francis Lowell was 
a sort of second Tench Coxe, for he saw 
the necessity for cotton cloth in America. 
Power looms were in use in England, but 
they could not be had over here; so Lowell 
set to work to produce machinery himself. 
Slater had accomplished the spinning by 
power; Lowell was practically the father 
of the power loom in America. 

In company with other Boston men, he 
established in 1813 a mill at Waltham, 
Massachusetts; and here, for the first time, 
all the various steps in the making of cot- 
ton goods were accomplished under one 
roof. This concern was called the Boston 
Manufacturing Company. It is running 
to-day. In a hundred years the Lowell 
family has broadened bv marriage into 
many ramifications: but if you look closely 
into the ownership of the great mills, you 
will find that the Lowell blood has large 
holdings. 
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In Boston about 1814 also lived Nathan 
Appleton, merchant and auctioneer and 
descendant of an early American settler. 
When the Waltham mill was first started 
it had difficulty in selling its product, and 
Nathan Appleton undertook to dispose of 
the goods at auction. He 
well that he became interested financially 
in the mill. To-day the Appleton family is 
prominent in Boston, and if you look 
hrough the list of directors and stockhold- 
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this same name well represented. 


The Cotton Plutocracy of New England 


Up on the Merrimac River, in 1813, one 
Captain Phineas Whiting built a little cot- 
ton mill, using water-power. About 1820 
he made a journey to Boston and called on 
Patrick J. Jackson, a contractor and all- 
around man of affairs. Said he: 

“Come up with me and see the 
sibilities for water-power cotton mills.” 

Jackson went. He said very little after- 
ward about what he saw, but he immedi- 
ately bought up all the farms bordering on 
the water-power. 


pe sS- 


very breb 


This was the nucleus of the Merrimac 
Manufacturing Company, organized soon 
afterward by Jackson, Lowell, Appleton, 
and other men who had made money out 
of the Boston Manufacturing Company at 
Waltham. Large mills were established 
here on the river, and a city was founded, 
afterward called Lowell in honor of Francis 
C. Lowell. 

About the time of the establishment of 
the town of Lowell, there was in Boston a 


rdered a chemist to invent a cheap 


This u 


as the real beginning of but- 
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firm of importing merchants called A. & A 
Lawrence. The Lawrence brothers came 
from a prominent colonial family, and, in 
addition to ancestry, possessed merchan- 
dising genius. Incidentally one of these 
brothers, Abbott Lawrence, was Minister to 
England and a member of Congress. 

The Lawrence firm invested money in 
the Lowell mills, and afterward in a new 
cotton-mill enterprise located farther down 
the Merrimac River. A city grew up there, 
and its name is Lawrence. Thus you get 
in a nutshell the genesis of the great rdle 
played to-day by the Lawrence family in 
the New England cotton industry. One 
phase of the Lawrence activities is repre- 
sented by the firm of Lawrence & Company, 
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selling agents for many of the larger mills. 
This firm is to do a business of 
$50,000,000 a year. 

At Lawrence, now a city of nearly 100,- 
000 people, are located some of the largest 
cotton factories in the world —in part 
the properties of the Pacific Mills. 

Twenty-five miles north of Lowell are 
the Amoskeag Falls in New Hampshire, 
also forming a part of the Merrimac River. 
Previous to 1831 small cotton mills had 
been established there, on some of which 
Samuel Slater had a mortgage. Failing to 
get his money, he took the mills; then, 
financed by Boston capitalists, these mills 
became part of a new enterprise called the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. The 
site became the city of Manchester. Big 
fortunes were made, not only out of the 
mills, but from the tremendous increase in 
land values and water-power rights. 

The ownership of these mills to-day 
affords a curious study into this New Eng- 
land aristocracy-plutocracy of cotton; the 
men in control can trace their descent back 
to such names as Thomas Jefferson, Roger 
Conant, and Cotton Mather. The present- 


said 


day representatives of these families, and 


of others like them, are typical of the 
Boston and northern New England cotton- 
mill ownership. 


Cotton-Mill Ownership in the South 


Down in southern New England you find 
a similar cotton-mill ownership. 

We have already seen how Moses Brown 
financed Samuel Slater at Pawtucket, and 
made possible power-spinning in 1790. 
Moses Brown himself was a colonial de- 
scendant, including among his ancestors 
the Rev. Chad Brown. The descendants 
of Moses Brown include to-day some of 
the very richest and most powerful of 
Rhode Island’s cotton-mill industry. The 
Goddard and Gammell families of Provi- 
dence are in this list; they still own the 
ancient firm of Brown & Ives, the inception 
of which dates back a hundred and eighty 
years — long before any cotton goods were 
manufactured in America. The firm was 
originally engaged in importation. 

Here among the Providence mill-owners, 
too, you find the Lippitts, represented most 
conspicuously to-day by United States 
Senator Henry F. Lippitt, and by Charles 
Warren Lippitt, himself ex-governor and 
the son of an ex-governor. 


At New Bedford lives the Crapo family, 
mill-owners. William Wallace Crapo is 
also a governor’s son, his father having 
been chief executive of Michigan. But 
here we get away from colonialism. 

And perhaps it may be reassuring to 
discover that in the very midst of this 
strongly intrenched plutocracy of cotton 
you find men who have come up without 
inherited financial backing. Possibly many 
of these men may be colonial descendants. 

For a notable example, take Frederic 
C. Dumaine, treasurer and practically the 
general director of the great Amoskeag 
mills. As a boy he tended the door in the 
office of T. Jefferson Coolidge. 

Or take Walter H. Langshaw, now a mill- 
owner in New Bedford. He was once a 
weaver in the Pacific Mills at Lawrence. 

A generation ago a man named Robert 
Knight was a clerk in Rhode Island. Hav- 
ing no money with which to buy a cotton 
mill, he leased one, earned the money, and 
bought the mill. The Knights became 
perhaps the greatest of individual mill- 
owners in New England, and a power in 
Rhode Island. 

But by far the most striking feature of 
the New England cotton-mill ownership is 
this ancestral line of descent that involves 
aristocracy im name and plutocracy in 
power. In these ranks you find represented 
the lineal descendants of most of those 
men and women who came during the first 
half of the seventeenth century to found a 
future republic. If you had the patience 
to trace back the lines of genealogy, you 
would find that they lead from the present 
directors’ rooms in the mills even to the 
humble homes of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
in 1620. There are many prominent fami- 
lies that might be named. 

They are Harvard men — these cotton- 
mill owners of to-day; their fathers were 
Harvard men; and their grandfathers. In 
many instances, there has been no break 
in the Harvard family history for many 
generations. Or, if they are not Harvard 
men, they are Brown University men or 
Yale men. Brown University at Provi- 
dence, by the way, was made possible, if 
not actually founded, by Moses Brown and 
other members of the Brown family of 
cotton men. 

So, by right of name, culture, and money, 
this great group of New England men, and 
women too, stands for an aristocracy-plutoc- 
racy such as exists nowhere else in America. 
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Yet it is significant that very slowly, al- 
most imperceptibly, the power of this 
group is gradually ebbing away —as the 
part played by the South in cotton manu- 
facturing increases. About half of our 
American cotton goods is now made in the 
Carolinas and adjacent States. New Eng- 
land capital still controls a good deal of this; 
but there are men who predict the day when 
the South will make most of our cotton 
goods — the day when the descendants of 


the present cotton aristocracy-plutocracy in 
New England will no longer control the mills. 

The war in Europe has stopped, for the 
time being, the progress of cotton; but, at 
the same time, a new impetus has been 
given to a movement toward an immensely 
bigger manufacture of cotton goods in 
America, the ultimate effect of which we 
scarcely now realize. No industry as big 
and as vital to America can be permanently 
checked. 


THE HONEY BEE 


A Story of a Woman in Revolt 
By 
SAMUEL MERWIN 


Author of ‘‘Anthony the Absolute,’’ etc. 





ILDA WILSON, the Paris buyer for the 

Hartman Store of New York, finds her- 
self, after eight years of driving work, on the 
edge of a nervous breakdown. She is in Paris, 
about to return to New York for the spring 
season. While hesitating whether to go back 
to her work or to take the vacation her em- 
ployer offers her, she accidentally makes the ac- 
quaintance of two people entirely outside the 
range of her previous experience. One is Adéle 
Rainey, a music-hall dancer. The other is Blink 
Moran, a middle-weight boxer. These two peo- 
ple sweep her suddenly into a current of life fresh 
and new to her. She cables her employer that 
she accepts his offer of a vacation, and follows up 
her adventure by going to a prize-fight with 
Moran. To her surprise, she has discovered that 
Moran is something of a social celebrity in Paris, 
and that, contrary to all her preconceived ideas 
of a prize-fighter, he is sober, reticent, courteous, 
and dignified. He tells her about a sick baby at 
the small hotel where he is stopping, whose 
mother, a chorus girl, is in the hospital. On an 
impulse, Hilda decides to move in and take care 
of it. Together with Adéle and Moran, she nurses 


the sick baby, and each day draws her more deeply 
into a queer, irregular relationship with these 
people. Moran’s personal attractiveness and 
his evident liking for her take hold of Hilda’s 
imagination; at the same time, this new interest 
wakens memories, that she had thought were 
almost forgotten, of an old unhappy love affair 
with Harris Doreyn, a man who had once been 
her employer. These memories take on a dis- 
turbing character when she receives a letter from 
Doreyn, forwarded from New York, asking for 
an interview. She decides not to answer the 
letter, and throws herself into her friendship with 
Moran, who has already made her a tentative 
proposal of marriage. The news then reaches her 
that Doreyn is in London. A match is about to 
come off between Moran and Carpentier, the 
heavy-weight champion of France and England, 
and Hilda promises to let Moran take her to the 
fight. In the meantime, an old friend, Ed Johnson, 
drops in on her and warns her that her uncon- 
ventional conduct is being gossiped about among 
her business associates. He urges her to go back 
to America. Hilda, however, refuses, and keeps 
her engagement to go to the fight with Moran. 





HE chauffeur, at a word from Moran, 
drove on past the long line of taxis 
and private cars before turning in 
to the curb. Then Moran and Hilda walked 
back through the groups of idlers and fol- 
lowers of the sport that crowded the area 
outside the plaster gates. It seemed to her 
that there were thousands of these men and 


boys, most of them roughly dressed. News- 
boys were shouting. Program venders and 
speculators in tickets were thrusting their 
wares under her eyes. From the close line 
of automobiles at the curb streamed men 
in evening dress, each shouldering and el- 
bowing a way for the richly gowned woman 
at his side. 
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SHE MET Hilda's coldly courteous greeting with a stare. She was hostile. 
ind with scrutiny of the tall, well poised, beautiful woman ber bostility 
deepened. Hilda felt that she was judged. It was as Blink bad foreseen” 
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Hilda waited, with an eager sort of dread, 
for the moment when her escort would be 
recognized for the celebrity of the evening. 
This moment came before they were half 
way to the gate. There was a sudden hush 
in that part of the crowd immediately about 
them; then !ow, excited voices. Old and 
young closed in around and behind them. 
There were a few friendly shouts; and then, 
slowly, the crowd parted before them. 

Moran had taken her arm and was rush- 
ing her along rapidly. He seemed quite 
unconscious of the respectful, at moments 
almost worshipful, attitude of the crowd. 
So far as she could observe, he was thinking 
only of hurrying her to the comparative 
shelter of the gates. 

A moment more and she found herself 
handed through the entrance to the main 
building and standing apart from the 
crowd. Confronting her was an absurd 
little man — apparently very young — with 
a bad complexion and an enthusiastic smile 
that disclosed an extraordinary array of 
gold teeth. He, like Moran, was in evening 
dress. This, Moran’s brusque introduction 
made plain, was Henry Huybers. Hilda 


gave him a second glance as she took his 
eagerly proffered hand, and concealed her 


amusement with some small effort. 

Already another little crowd was forming. 
She glanced about, and saw a number of 
Americans*and, she thought, Englishmen. 
Yes, it was conspicuous! The color came 
again to her cheeks, as it had when Ed 
Johnson had given her that latest distress- 
ing word from home. But her head was 
high. Moran was speaking hurriedly to 
his manager. Henry Huybers was listening 
and nodding, but Hilda could feel his eyes 
on her in crude admiration. His expression 
conveyed every distasteful thought that 
Blink had feared when he first spoke of 
her coming — thoughts that she had then 
brushed aside. Well, she would brush them 
aside again! 

Suddenly Blink bent toward her, said 
very low, “Wish me luck, Hilda!” and 
turned away. 

Her eyes followed him as he moved 
swiftly through the crowd toward a door 
in the corner of the great hall and finally 
disappeared. Then she realized that little 
Mr. Huybers was speaking, and she again 
let her eyes rest on him. The touch of high 
color was still on her cheeks and she was 
smiling faintly. So this queer little man 
was the well known “manager” whose 


name had appeared so frequently of late in 
the papers —the man who Blink had said 
“‘would bet his grandmother's last pair of 
shoes on a fight. . . Just a_ born 
gambler,” Blink had added to his char- 
acterization; “‘but he’s a hustler.” 

He led the way now down a long aisle to 
a seat near one corner of the ring. And 
Hilda reflected deeply as she followed. 
When she and Blink were together it was 
impossible to think of his queer business 
as she was now compelled to think of it. 
Henry Huybers represented the other, the 
almost grotesquely disagreeable, side of 
that business. Evidently he was sharp, 
eager, unscrupulous. She even nursed the 
whimsical doubt — watching his narrow 
shoulders hitch nervously from side to side 
as he walked before her—that his ac- 
counts would bear inspection. He was, of 
course, a parasite, living on Blink’s work. 
And she was suddenly quite certain that he 
was cheating his principal at every turn. 
By the time he had reached the ring-side 
seats and had turned to face her, she had 
arrived at a definite resentment against him. 
And she was depressed. The color-had left 
her cheeks, her smile was gone. 

Huybers, visibly struggling. against a 
sudden new embarrassment, said: 

“‘ Miss Wilson, let me make you acquainted 
with Mrs. Huybers.” 

Seated before them was a large woman, 
unnaturally blonde... She wore a number 
of diamond rings, diamond ear-rings, and 
a diamond-and-ruby pendant on her fat 
neck. Her gown was cut extremely low, 
in the Parisian manner. The skin of her 
face and neck was enameled smooth. 
Her hair was piled into a structure that 
had cost some coiffeur all of two hours of 
conscientious labor. She appeared older 
than the nervously smiling Henry, as well 
as larger. 

She met Hilda’s coldly courteous greet- 
ing with a stare. She was hostile. And 
with scrutiny of the tall, well poised, dis- 
tinctly beautiful woman her hostility deep- 
ened to indignation. 

“How do you do, Miss Wilson,” she 
said. The words came crisply out of an 
immobile face. “I believe you are to sit 
here.”” And she removed her wrap from 
the chair next her own. 

Hilda felt that she was judged. It was 
as Blink had foreseen — though she knew 
that, could Blink’s mind have compassed 
the extent and depth of Mrs. Huybers’ 
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scorn, he would never have permitted 
Hilda to set foot within the hall. For 
Blink could not conceivably understand 
the bitterness that the safely married 
woman of uncertain past is capable of 
feeling 
whose 
doubt. 

Mrs. Huybers, however, knew that her 
Parisian gown, her coiffure, her very jewels, 
were the result of Moran’s prowess. There- 
fore she must accept the woman. And, still 
crisply, in a voice that struggled to hide its 
inherent hardness, she spoke of the crowd, 
of Moran's condition and Carpentier’s, and 
of the probable gross receipts. 

Hilda answered in kind, while her eyes 
roved over the great hall. She thought of 
her other appearance here,—also with 
Moran,— and, with little twisting, painful 
thoughts, of the distance she had gone 
with him since. 

A band was playing. The sound, how- 
ever, was all but lost in the immense space 
beneath that roof of steel and glass and 
flags and gay-colored lights. The thou- 
sands upon thousands of seats were nearly 
all filled now, and streams of people were 
pouring down the aisles. She wondered 
where they could all find places. Faintly, 
from a far corner of the gallery, came the 
sounds of an amusing contest: boys and 
men were braying, neighing, and cackling. 
One youth, with a peculiar gift for crowing 
like a young rooster, was finally hailed as 
victor. Again and again, as the others 
gave up, his shrill falsetto vied with the 
muffled blare of the distant band, until 
even the dignified folk of the main floor 
burst into laughter and applause. 

There must have been two thousand 
women in the hall. It was gay with their 
white and blue and pink and yellow. Scat- 
tered everywhere were army officers in red 
and gray blue and deep blue, with much 
gleaming and glinting of gilt. 

Men were climbing into the ring now. 
An extremely fat announcer in evening 
dress got himself in between the ropes. 
It occurred to Hilda that the inevitable 
“preliminaries” were going on. Sure 
enough, two slim youths appeared in op- 
posite corners, rinsed their mouths with 
water from bottles, rubbed their shoes 
briskly in the powdered resin that lay 
thick on the canvas-covered floor, and 
held out their bandaged hands while their 
seconds adjusted the gloves. 


toward a more beautiful woman 
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The fat announcer shouted their names 
and weights in a voice that reverberated 
through the vast spaces of the hall. The 
seconds slipped rapidly out of the ring. 
The referee, in a sleeveless black jersey, 
called the slim youths to the center and 
gave them his final instructions. The gong 
clanged. And the great audience looked 
up with listless interest as the boxers, 
suddenly alert, sprang at each other in a 
rushing exchange of blows. 

It was a rough spectacle; but Hilda had 
come prepared to witness a rough spectacle. 
She recalled Blink’s quiet utterance regard- 
ing Carpentier: “I’m going to put him to 
sleep if | can.” And again she felt a dread 
that was not without an element of fasci- 
nation. She watched the young fighters 
before her with keen eyes, studying the 
methods of each in setting about his curi- 
ous task. The taller boy, with longer arms, 
was evidently bent on holding his more 
compact, more nervously active opponent 
at arm’s length. The shorter youth was as 
strongly determined to rush in close and 
land short, hard body blows. 

Hilda followed this struggle for the tac- 
tical advantage with kindling interest. 
Rough as it was, it was real — even, as she 
had felt after that earlier introduction to 
the most primitive of sports, wholesome. 
And it was certainly more agreeable than 
the atmosphere in which it appeared to 
thrive. Henry WHuybers, his bleached, 
enameled wife, the seconds and hangers-on, 
the unpleasant crowd outside the gates, 
the gamblers who had a finger in the 
preliminary arrangements — all these were 
distressing. Blink himself was not like 
these, yet they formed the intimate back- 
ground of his life. 

The actual fighting brought a distinct 
sense of relief. Then, too, she felt that, 
by watching closely and trying to apply 
all the odds and ends of information 
about boxing that she had read during 
the preceding few weeks, she was fitting 
herself to follow Blink’s work more intelli- 
gently. 

The first round was still in progress. The 
shorter boy was still rushing violently. 
There was a stir of interest now in the 
crowd. The short boy rushed again. Hilda 
heard the thud of the blow he landed on 
the slim body before him — saw the taller 
youth wince and stagger back; then, hurt 
and angered, plunge forward to close quar- 
ters. For a brief moment the two boys 
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stood close, bending over, heads together, 
each working his forearms like lightning. 
An electric thrill ran through the crowd. 
The gallery suddenly burst into an enthu- 
siastic roar. 

Hilda could not follow the blows. But 
she saw the taller youth suddenly droop, 
close his eyes, and slip senseless to the 
floor; while the other stood over him, 
flushed and triumphant, eager to strike 
again, until the referee, counting with 
long, slow sweeps of his right hand, 
brushed the victor away with his left. 

Hilda felt rather weak. The noise was 
deafening. But she took it all in —the 
exulting waves of the victor’s arms and the 
wild grin on his somewhat battered face as 
he vaulted the ropes; the rush of downcast 
seconds and backers to carry the van- 
quished boy to his corner and revive him 
with rough massage and cold sponges. 
Under this treatment he slowly came to 
his senses. Then, a sick-appearing youth, 
he was helped through the ropes and down 
the long aisle, a naked, glistening arm 
about his manager’s neck. 

Hilda was turning cold. What if she 
should have to sit here and see something 
like this befall Moran? It would be dread- 
ful. She was not sure that she could 
sit still. It was incredible that such a 
thing could happen to the strong, solid man 
who, right now, so dominated her thoughts. 
And yet — Carpentier was a great fighter, 
the champion of France and England, full 
of confidence, a master of every trick and 
device known to ring strategy. 

“Excuse me,”” came an unpleasant voice 
close to her ear. 

Hilda started and turned. 

Mrs. Huybers had twisted her plump 
person about in the narrow chair, and was 
folding her wrap over the back. Hilda 
moved aside and gave her room. 

* Rather exciting,” observed Hilda, when 
Mrs. Huybers had disposed of this little 
matter to her satisfaction and turned again 
toward the ring. 

The fat woman shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied languidly. “But 
what'd he expect? He oughta known he 
couldn’t fight with that boy. He oughta’ve 
boxed.” 

Hilda kept silent after this. She gath- 
ered that to “box,” in this sense, meant to 
keep one’s opponent at a distance, blocking 
him off with the hands and arms rather 
than exchanging blows at close quarters, 


rather than—she had picked up the 
phrase in an English paper —trying to 
“beat him to the punch.” And she added 
this bit of technical information to her 
meager store. 

Another match followed almost immedi- 
ately. Mrs. Huybers said it was the “main 
preliminary.” Two middle-weights, men of 
some skill, fought their way through ten 
rounds of rapid action amid considerable 
excitement. 

Hilda did not share in the excitement. 
She deliberately studied the strategy and 
tactics of the battle. Neither man lost his 
head for a moment. Each appeared able 
to weather an exhausting storm of blows 
and then spring to take advantage of a 
momentary opening. Their endurance was, 
indeed, quite as astonishing as their alert- 
ness and agility. 

The seats occupied by Hilda and Mrs. 
Huybers were in the second row from the 
actual ring-side, close to a corner of the 
ring where crouched the manager and han- 
dlers of one of the fighters — whispering 
excitedly together like a board of strategy 
and occasionally uttering low-voiced in- 
structions to their man in the ring. Hilda 
wished that she had more understanding 
of colloquial French; it would have 
been interesting to catch what they were 
saying. 

She could not see that either of these 
contestants held any great advantage over 
the other. At the finish both were strong. 
When the final bell rang, they actually 
embraced, wreathed in sudden smiles, and 
each planted a kiss on the cheek of his 
opponent. Then the fat announcer entered 
the ring, collected slips of paper from the 
jury, which was scattered about the four 
sides in the front row of chairs, and indi- 
cated that the shorter and darker of the 
two, in the far corner, was the vaingueur. 

Hilda was a thought puzzled by the 
decision. But doubtless, during the nu- 
merous swift exchanges, the dark man 
had actually struck the greater number 
of blows, thereby accumulating the more 
“points.” Evidently, though, her doubts 
were shared by others. The gallery roared 
its disapproval of the decision. Even on 
the main floor, the applause was clouded 
by hisses and, from small groups here 
and there, unmistakably British booings. 

But this little protest very soon died out, 
and the great audience began to settle itself 
for the main event. The officials left the 
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ring and stood about in groups, talking 
with one another and with the newspaper 


men. White-clad attendants mopped the 
corners of the ring and brought fresh pails 
of ice and bottles and sponges and towels. 
New persons appeared at the ring-side — 
men with poker faces and impenetrable 
smiles. The famous English referee — the 
one referee on whom the rival camps had 
been able to settle — walked rather mag- 
nificently down the aisle and seated himself 
on a corner of the press table. He wore 


He seemed not even to know that she was resisting bim 


gray flannels and, like his predecessor, a 
sleeveless jersey, and had drawn a bath 
towel around his shoulders. Men crowded 
about him, asking eager questions, which 
he answered curtly or, now and again, met 
with cool silence. What a little world 
it was!—a world complete within itself; 
with its princes and peasants, its failures 
and successes; with, almost, its language! 

Men came to Mrs. Huybers’ side. 
That stout person presented each of them 
to Hilda, with scrupulous observance of 
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their common interest. To most of these 
Hilda found she could not talk at all. 
They were types of the sporting world, 
distinctly. Not one of them was like 
Moran. After a little her thoughts wan- 
dered; and while she reflected on the 
strangeness of her own relation to this queer 
world, she looked around at the audi- 
ence, picking out a familiar face here 
and there—faces of business men she 
had met in her various trips to Paris, of 
ship acquaintances, and others. None 
of them appeared to see her. She was 
glad of this, on the whole; though she 
shrank from nothing this night. 

More and more, as the moments passed, 
as the voice of Mrs. Huybers droned like 
sounding metal in her ears, as self-impor- 
tant attendants hustled about the ring- 
side, as the great audience stirred and 
buzzed expectantly, Hilda felt that she was 
living in a dream. It was utterly unreal. 
Her life of the past few weeks appeared 
as a queer blur of events that she might 
have imagined, or read about, or witnessed 
from a distance. Suddenly she found her- 


self thinking how amusing it would be to 
wake up, dress, eat her light breakfast, and 


take the subway downtown to the store 
and the routine work of the day. But a 
faint throbbing at the back of her head as 
suddenly reminded her that the store was 
a very long way off indeed, and that she 
could not return to it now—not now. 
And then — suddenly, sharply real — came 
the stinging memory of that last talk with 
Ed Johnson — what he had said: she was 
in with a “fast crowd”; she had “gone to 
pieces.” How absurd it was! But no, 
was it absurd? 

There was a sharper stir at the rear of 
the hall, a louder buzzing, a shout, a thrill, 
a roar. And then, like a wave, the im- 
mense crowd swept to its feet. 

Hilda put her hands over her ears. 
Then, caught by the electric excitement 
of the yelling audience, she rose and looked 
back along the aisle. 

She could see them coming rapidly 
toward her—the tall, blond Carpentier, 
in a bath-robe, collar turned up about his 
shapely head, an easy smile on his youth- 
ful face. At his side was a man in evening 
dress, doubtless his manager. Three men 
in jerseys and sweaters crowded close at 
his heels. Other men followed, with still 
more pails and towels. And, behind these, 
still others. 


The great man gave no heed to the 
friendly hands that reached out to him 
from every side. He brushed past the self- 
important ones, wearing that same imper- 
sonal smile, stepped around a group of re- 
porters, ran lightly up the steps, ducked 
between the ropes, crossed the ring, and 
seated himself on the stool that an eager 
attendant placed for him in a corner. A 
moment more, and he was all but hidden 
by the privileged few who followed him up 
the steps and crowded about him. And 
the roar of five thousand voices, the clap- 
ping of ten thousand hands, the stamping 
of thousands of feet, drove in at Hilda’s 
ear-drums until, thrilled but a thought 
weak, she sank to her chair and looked up 
at the ring with sudden and momentarily 
complete misgivings. 

There, on the three-legged stool, his 
lithe, hard body enveloped in the bath- 
robe, his hands, heavily bandaged about 
the knuckles and down almost to the 
finger-tips, extended comfortably along the 
ropes against which he was resting,— com- 
pletely relaxed, smiling up at his eager- 
faced manager, radiating confidence and 
good-natured self-control,— sat the idol of 
France, the conqueror of England’s great- 
est, the youth on whom a government had 
conferred special distinctions, the hero of 
the entire boxing and athletic world in a 
country where boxing is almost an honored 
profession and not an outlaw pursuit of the 
under-world. 

There sat the great Carpentier. Within 
the next two hours, either this great 
champion or her own quiet, kindly Moran 
would leave that eighteen-foot ring a 
beaten man. 

They were going to fight, those two. 
The sense of unreality was on her again. 
She had to tell herself that this thing was 
so-— that her Blink, Blink of that simple 
comradeship in her cramped quarters at 
the Hdtel de l’Amérique, of those long, quiet 
walks along the Seine, was actually about 
to fight this confident man. Her memory 
took to painting sudden vivid pictures. 
She saw him holding the baby, carefully 
wrapping its little body in a towel and dip- 
ping it in the tin bath-tub. She saw him 
sitting with Adéle’s arm about his neck — 
and resented this. 

She wondered why he did not appear. It 
was high time. The champion was waiting. 

Then she heard applause. Again a wave 
of interest ran through the audience; but 
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this had nothing of the intensity that had 
been stirred by Carpentier’s appearance. 
She turned. There he was, coming along 
the aisle; also with his little group of sec- 
onds and handlers, and with Henry Huy- 
bers at his elbow. Like Carpentier, Moran 
wore a bath-robe. 

He passed without a glance of recognition. 

Hilda wished that the audience would 
rise and cheer. But it did not. Carpentier 
was plainly the favorite. Moran there- 
fore would have to exert himself without 
the support of the crowd. And, she re- 
flected soberly, this would make a differ- 
ence —a great difference, possibly. 

Moran crossed the ring and gripped the 
champion’s hand. For a moment they 
chatted pleasantly; then he returned and 
seated himself in the near corner. She 
could have spoken to him with only a slight 
raising of her voice; but she sat very still. 

Henry Huybers took off his coat and 
gave it to Mrs. Huybers. Then he mounted 
the ring, crossed over, and examined the 
bandages on Carpentier’s hands — rather 
ostentatiously, Hilda thought. 

There was a long delay, and much discus- 
sion in the ring. 

Then, while the 


each of contestants 


talked quietly with his backers, the fat 


announcer called the inevitable series of 
fighters into the ring and made them known 
to the audience. Challenges were an- 
nounced. Several of the awkward young 
men who blushed and fumbled with their 
hats as they bowed to the great assem- 
blage had hopes of meeting the winner of 
this bout at some future time. So much 
Hilda gathered from the comments of the 
sporting gentlemen who were still grouped 
before Mrs. Huybers. 

One of them, a pleasant-faced young fel- 
low with pale eyes, whom Hilda had seen 
many times on Atlantic liners,—a _ card- 
player, she had once been told,— was ask- 
ing questions. 

She heard him say: 

“Is Blink going to work for the body? 

Hilda suppressed an impulse to shudder 
at this, and forced herself to listen calmly. 
She desired all the facts. For this affair, 
brutal though it might be, was in a sense 
her affair now. 

“Yes, I believe so,”” Mrs. Huybers re- 
plied casually. 

“That'll mean some hard _ going,” 
mused the young man, “for they'll both 
be doing it.” 


“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Huybers, “that’s 
Carpenteer’s game, of course. But Henry 
won't let him mix it much right at the 
start. Carpenteer’ll tire quicker, you 
know. Blink’s quite a little stronger.” 

She was glib enough. She certainly 
had a _ strong proprietary interest in 
Moran. 

“We'll let Carpenteer rush at first, you 
know, and begin mixing about the eighth 
or tenth round.”’ 

“That is,” observed the card-player 
thoughtfully, “if nothing happens to upset 
the dope.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. MHuybers. 
“Henry’ll use his judgment, of course.” 

The gong was clanging violently. The 
sporting gentlemen scattered to their seats. 
The referee hung his bath towel on a corner 
post and advanced into the ring as the 
seconds, managers, and visiting fighters 
hurried out. 

Carpentier slipped off his bath-robe and 
handed it down through the ropes. Then 
he rose, kicked aside the stool, grasped 
the ropes, and went through a few prelim- 
inary exercises to flex his muscles. 

Again that electric stir was felt in the 
farthest corner of the hall. Men and 
women sat erect. The band stopped 
abruptly. There was a hush that was 
more impressive than any noise could 
have been. 

Moran now let his bath-robe slip into 
the eager hands of Henry Huybers, and 
stood erect. 

He was slimmer than she would have 
thought possible— slimmer even than he 
had appeared in the pictures, and shorter. 
But his shoulders were broader, and his 
chest something deeper. It was his slender 
waist and thinnish legs that made him 
appear so much lighter than Carpentier. 
At the moment he turned away and she 
caught her first full view of his back. Here, 
she instantly decided, lay much of his 
strength. It was a beautifully muscled 
back, big and powerful about the shoul- 
ders and curving in sharply toward the 
waist-line. 

The men separated and returned to their 
corners for a last scrape of rubber-soled 
shoes on the powdered resin. The referee 
raised his hand. The gong clanged. 

The men whirled around, faced each 
other, touched right hands in the perfunc- 
tory greeting of ring sportsmanship, and 
squared away. 
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The fight was on. For twenty rounds 
these two must now fight it out, unless one 
should fall. Neither could leave the ring 
until, one way or the other, the fight should 
come to an end. 





Twenty Rounds —to a Decision 





ILDA, still deliberately controlling the 

emotions that were stirring at the 
back of her thoughts, studied the two 
fighters. 

Carpentier, at the sound of the bell, had 
dropped into a crouch. His head was 
thrust forward, chin down against his 
chest, eyes peering out from beneath heavy 
blond eyebrows. His feet were well apart, 
the left one advanced. His arms moved be- 
fore his head in quick, nervous shiftings 
and feintings. They were never still, those 
arms. She had heard one of the sporting 
persons observe that “‘Carpenteer” was “a 
great two-handed fighter.”” From his posi- 
tion, facing Moran almost directly, she now 
caught the meaning of the remark — sim- 
ply that the man could strike effectively 
with either hand. In this connection she 
recalled that Blink had spoken, before he 
left for the training camp, of the “‘couple 
of youngsters” Henry had employed for 
him “to practise my left on.” Evidently 
Blink had to rely more on his right hand 
than on his left. This conclusion was borne 
out by his fighting pose. He had turned 
nearly half around, presenting little more 
than an extended left arm and shoulder to 
the champion, with his right hand held a 
little back, ready for a swing. 

The two men eyed each other narrowly 
as they circled about, each studying the 
other’s pose, eyes, hands, and shoulders, 
watching intently for the lightning-quick 
movement of eye or twitch of shoulder 
muscles that would signal the intention 
to strike. 

Suddenly Carpentier danced in close, his 
shoulders swinging in a series of rapid 
feints. Moran receded. In the deep hush 
that had settled over the great audience, 
Hilda was conscious of the sound of their 
resined feet shuffling on the canvas. 

They circled again. Again Carpentier 
danced toward his opponent. Again his 
shoulders moved in that curiously decep- 
tive way. Then he rushed. Moran swung 
forward to meet him. Hilda heard the 


thud of sharp contact, and saw the French- 
man drive his right hand against Moran’s 
body with all the strength of his powerful 
back behind the blow. 

The audience broke into a sudden sharp 
yell. But Moran was striking back, hard 
and clean. Carpentier stepped away. As 
he moved, Moran’s right hand swung in 
over Carpentier’s shoulder in a short, hard, 
astonishingly swift blow. It did not ap- 
pear to land squarely, but it threw the 
Frenchman momentarily off his balance. 

Instantly Moran was after him, tearing 
in with hard body blows, and a swing to 
the head that missed by a scant inch. The 
Frenchman ducked, slipped to one side, 
and, when Moran could overcome the im- 
petus of his own rush, was clear across the 
ring, with his guard up. 

Hilda’s breath was quite gone. She sank 
back in her chair, struggling against the 
sense of something near dismay that had 
rushed upon her. She had not realized 
that they would hit so hard. None of the 
other boxers that she had seen, in her very 
limited experience at the ring-side, had 
struck with such speed or such solid 
strength. It was wicked — vicious. The 
human frame could not be expected to 
withstand these savage onslaughts. Yet, 
this contest had only begun. For a full 
hour and twenty minutes these two would 
be driving at each other in that primitive, 
ferocious way. 

She had wished, on so many occasions in 
the past few weeks, that she might see the 
real Moran — the Moran that was known 
sO intimately to tens of thousands of follow- 
ers of this odd business of boxing. Well, 
she was seeing him now. And she was 
finding that she did not know him at all. 
It was bewildering — and it was disturbing. 
The ugly, dashing power of the man, his 
force and speed, his evident determination 
to hurt this other man, depressed her at 
the very moment that it caught her up in 
a whirl of sheer fascination. She did not 
want to see it. She wished herself any- 
where but here. But she could not so much 
as look away. Her wide eyes followed 
every movement of this strange, ferocious 
being who had lately been so close to 
her, whom she had all but admitted into 
her life. 

The two men were breathing harder now. 
She could hear them. Their smooth- 
skinned bodies were shining with sweat. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 126] 
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OODWIN, who was skilful in the 
more delicate arts of “sailorizing,” 
had spent the afternoon watch upon 

the poop, making handles of round sennit 
for the white-painted poop buckets; while 
below him on the main deck the rest 
of his watch knelt upon the planks and 
scoured them with holystones. The Fina, 
north of the Line, on the last stage 
of her passage from New York to San 
Francisco, was strenuously beautifying 
herself. There was an odor of new 
paint along her rails; fresh tar glistened 
aloft. 

It was in her character that she whom 
sailors called the Hell-packet, who was 
famous in every harbor of the world for 
cruelty to seamen, should come to port im- 
maculate, unblemished by the violence of 
the Horn, stainless and inviolate. Goodwin, 
bending above the work in his lap, dexter- 
ous and busy, was bearing his expert share 
in the work of making her a joy to a sea- 
man’s eye. 

He was a young man, big and limber, 
with a hard, serious face and lively eyes, 
whose every attitude and posture had that 
swing and largeness which belongs to the 
seafarer. But what served to set him 
apart from any other sailor of his age 
and build was a touch of tautness, of 
nervous temper; ke had the look of a 
man who welcomes emergencies. His big, 
rope-roughened hands moved with swift 
precision as he wove the strands of his 
intricate sennit. 

it was better work than shoving the holy- 
stones to and fro, and he could have taken 
pleasure in the fineness of it had it not been 
for the presence of the Captain on the poop 
that made it necessary to simulate a slavish 
industry. The gaunt, shirt-sleeved figure, 
lurching fore and aft in an endiess quarter- 
deck tramp, with its gray, pinched, staring 
face which some nervous malady caused to 


twitch in meaningless grimaces, was an 
uncomfortable neighbor, and twice the dis- 
traction of it forced him to unravel a piece 
of his work and replait it. The second 
time, the Captain’s dead, stony eye was on 
him. 

“Hey, you there!” he called explosively. 
“Mind what yer doin’, will ye?” 

Goodwin did not raise his head. “Yes, 
sir,” he answered decorously, his fingers 
moving busily among the strands. 

The Captain continued to watch him for 
some seconds, then swung off again upon 
his walk. 

From aft at the wheel came the welcome 
eight strokes of the bell that signaled the 
end of the watch. 


Goodwin, looping the 
ends of a piece of sennit into a crown to 
keep it together, sat up and began to 


collect his stuff. He had been sitting 
on the deck, working with his fingers only; 
but suddenly he felt that weariness 
which men know when a tension of 
the mind is slackened. He glanced up at 
the lean, rigid back of the Captain with a 
scowl. . 

“Old devil!” he murmured. 
over a man an’ snoopin’ at him!” 

The starboard watch were getting ready 
to wash down decks; the men of the 
port watch were trooping forward toward 
their fo’c’sle. With each of them it was 
as with Goodwin: they were more tired 
than their work should have made them. 
The oldest of them all, old Noble, pink- 
faced, white-haired, turned and _ waited 
for Goodwin as he came down from 
the poop and went forward after the 
others. 

“Well, Dan,” drawled the veteran. “Bin 
havin’ a nice easy spell of it aft there, ain’t 
ye? I saw ye passin’ the time o’ day with 
the Old Man.” 

His fine, elderly face was sardonic and 
humorous. The two of them had been in 
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the Etna on her outward passage from San 
Francisco to New York, and they under- 
stood each other. 

“You bet,” agreed Goodwin warmly. 
“ Askin’ me to stop to supper, he was, but 
I hadn’t no appetite.” 

Old Noble grinned, showing teeth that 
still gleamed white in the pink and brown 
of his lean, wise face. 

“| guessed that’s what it was,” he said. 

They were abreast of the sail-locker, which 
occupied a slice of the deck-house between 
the fo’c’sle and the galley. Goodwin halted 
at its half-door, of which the upper part 
stood open, revealing within the rolled and 
lashed sails piled up. Its weather door was 
closed and it had no scuttles, so that its 
interior was almost dark. 

“There’s a bit o’ canvas here that | 
want,” he said. “If Nick’s here, I'll get it 
off him. Nick! That you in there?” he 
called in through the half-door. 

A grunt answered him, and there was a 
sound of some one moving on the heaped-up 
sails. 

“Like a rat he is,” commented Noble, 
“crawlin’ about in there out o’ sight. Come 
over here an’ let’s see ye, Nick.” 

There was another shuffle of movement, 
and a face shoved into the light that en- 
tered by the half-door, and remained there, 
staring at them. It was the face of Nick 
the Finn. Wide between the high cheek- 
bones, short from brow to chin, all its fea- 
tures gross and blunted, with a mustache 
of sparse tow-colored hairs, it hung in the 
shadowy sail-locker like some grotesque 
and meaningless mask. Its eyes, glinting 
against the light, were pale and narrow; 
and the whole countenance of the man was 
still with that utter vacant quietude, that 
blank absence of life and expression, which 
has earned from the puzzled sailors of all 
ages the Finns’ reputation as the sorcerers 
of the sea. About decks and in the fo’c’sle 
he was seen as a short and thick-set figure, 
with long arms and an ape-like stoop of the 
shoulders as he walked. After the fashion 
of Finns, he would go for days without 
speaking, his face, in its heavy reverie, as 
dumb as his tongue. 

“Look at him!” said Goodwin. “Hey, 
Nick! Ain’t ye awake, or what are ye? 
You got a bit of old canvas here — out o’ 
that old fore-royal it was— ’bout three 
cloths wide. Lemme have it, will ye? I’m 
makin’ a-bag for my dunnage. D’ye hear 
what I’m sayin’, Nick?” 


The face in the locker shifted and blinked 
rapidly; its parted lips closed; but it spoke 
no word. 

Noble, leaning at the side of the half- 
door, laughed. 

“Give him time, Dan,” he said. 

“Blast him!” said Goodwin. 
talkin’ to a log. You there, Nick 

And then the Finn spoke. Croakingly, as 
if from a throat in which human speech 
was strange, guttural like the voice of an 
animal, he answered. 

“| don’t gif you dat canvas,” he said. 

“Ehe The hell you don’t!” Goodwin 
retorted angrily. 

The blunt face fronted him dumbly. 

“Say, you don’t know the bit I mean. 
It’s no good; it’s chafed thin all acrcss. 
Where’ve you stowed it, eh?” 

But the Finn had fallen back on his 
silence and there was no reply. 

“Here,” said Goodwin to old Noble; 
“hold this yer stuff for me. I reckon I'll 


“It’s like 


” 


have that canvas or this squarehead’s hide 
— one or th’ other.” 

He thrust his bundle of small line and 
unfinished sennit into Noble’s hands, and 
swung himself over the half-door on to the 
piled sails within. 


The stores of canvas 
new and old, of sail-twine, and the like were 
against the forward bulkhead of the locker. 
He knew where to look for what he wanted, 
and was ready to deal with any opposition 
from the Finn. But Nick did not even turn 
his head to watch him. He remained squat- 
ting among the sails, looking toward the 
open door, his heavy face stagnant and 
blank. 

“Can’t yer find it, Dan?” called Noble. 

Goodwin was making a masterly dis- 
order among the stores. 

“No,” he answered. “The beggar’s got 
it hid up somewhere. ‘Bout three cloths 
wide it was, an’ seven or maybe eight foot 
long. I seen it here only yesterday.” 

“Well—” old Noble was _ beginning 
some suggestion. But the Finn spoke 
again, and he broke off. The man still did 
not move; it was like hearing an idol speak. 

“T’ree clothes wide an’ seven foot long 
—ja!” It was a murmur, hoarse and in- 
distinct. And then, slowly, in a sort of 
windy whisper: “I keep it for der man 
vot needs it.” 

Noble stared at him. He was too old a 
sailor to miss the meaning in the words; 
he had learned in many ships for what 
such a piece of canvas is useful. But it 
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was Goodwin, in the dark of the locker, 
who spoke. There was, in the core of his 
being, a streak of imagination which the 
Finn’s words stung into swift working. 

“Why,” he cried, and paused. “He 
means it’s — it’s to sew a dead man up in!”’ 

Old Noble was still staring at the sail- 
maker. He frowned. 

“Yes; that’s what he means,” he an- 
swered. “The dam’ Finn! Come on out 
of it, Dan, an’ let him keep his blarsted 
canvas.” 

“He can keep it, all right,”” agreed Good- 
win fervently as he came scrambling forth 
from the locker. “Hear that, you Nick? 
I don’t want yer canvas.” 

The Finn only gloomed at him dumbly. 

“Oh, come on,” cried Goodwin. “‘He’s 
crazy; that’s what’s the matter with him.” 

“Huh!” old Noble reflected laboriously. 
“Them Finns ain’t crazy, Dan. They 
know a blame sight too much.” 

Goodwin stowed his work away in the 
boatswain’s locker beneath the forecastle- 
head and returned to where the rest of the 
watch were already gathered to the brief 
leisure of the first dog-watch. 

The fo'c’sle was a net of moving shadows. 


Only the men, lying in their bunks or sit- 


ting on the chests, were immobile. - Their 
bare forearms, their naked throats, and 
the diversity of their rough and weather- 
branded faces, across which the smoke of 
their pipes shredded thinly, made a strong 
and strange picture. 

“Ja, dem Finlanders, dey iss a queer 
lot,”” commented some one at the after end 
of the fo’c’sle, and there was a murmur 
of assent. A swarthy man in an upper 
bunk took his pipe from his mouth and 
heaved up on one elbow. 

“Yais,” he said, with a flash of teeth in 
the even brown of his face. “’E keep de 
canvas for de man w'at need it. But — 
you t’ink ’e know dat some man shall need 
it— for sure? You t'ink ’e know wich 
man shall need it? Eh?” 

He looked round at them, the whites of 
his eyes gleaming, and they gave startled 
ear to him. There was a thoughtful si- 
lence. One man craned his head to spit 
through the door. 

“Damn the Finn!” he said in quiet, 
serious tones. “Say, Noble — d’you reckon 
—eh?” 

Noble shook his white head. For him, 
who had followed the sea for more than 
forty years, nothing had the air of impossi- 


\ 


bility. He had seen shipwreck and piracy 
and plague. Everything that was not 
handing or reefing or steering was unac- 
countable and miraculous, and death was 
not more mysterious than life. 

“| dunno,” he said. “Maybe he knows; 
maybe he don’t. And there ain’t no way o’ 
makin’ him tell. A Finn ain’t like an 
ordinary man.” 

A shadow darkened the door, and every 
one looked up. It was the Finn himself. 
Somebody uttered a short laugh. 

He stepped over the sill and went to his 
bunk at the end of the fo’c’sle, slow, heavy- 
footed, with his long arms swinging and 
his great shoulders bowed. It was not only 
that he did not speak: his face, his move- 
ments, the whole manner and aspect of 
him, were those of a man who is alone. 
His big, gross countenance, on which the 
freckles had run together into blotches, was 
as vacant as a sleeper’s; he did not see the 
men upon whom his eyes rested. From 
under his straw pillow he brought forth his 
pipe, ready filled. He lit it fumblingly, and 
let himself stiffly down to a seat on the edge 
of the bunk, bowed forward so that his 
head should clear the combing of the bunk 
above. All of his actions had the groping, 
blind fashion of a sleep-walker’s. 

The men stared at him. He had always 
been dumb and dreamy, a man negligible as 
a ship-mate; and now, suddenly, he was 
significant. If he did not listen to their 
talk, it was because he was the confidant 
of the powers that make and break lives. 

“Look at im,” growled some one. “ You'd 
say he was in a fit. Give him a shove an’ 
rouse him.” 

“No, leave him be,” was the reply that 
echoed the feelings of the majority. 

The Finn, smoking slowly, held his 
aspect of profeund and untroubled reverie. 


It was Goodwin's turn at the wheel in 
the second dog-watch. Steering easily, for 
the Etna was laying her course on her best 
point of sailing, he saw the day die lan- 
guorously all along the water and the 
night grow in the east like a mood. The 
old Captain came on deck to walk the 
weather side of the poop with Mr. Fant, 
the mate. To leeward of the cabin roof, 
the Captain's wife, old, austere, expression- 
less, had her deck-chair and her eternal 
knitting; and from forward there came at 
intervals the voices of the crew. All hands 
were at their ease, in the proper dog-watch 
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spirit, which is the sea’s amends for the 
day’s labor. For which of them was that 
piece of canvas biding its time? Whose 
was the face which the Finn saw in his 
long visions, pale, composed, suddenly 
dread and unfamiliar? The thing fretted 
Goodwin's mind. 

“Mind yer steerin’ there!” commanded 
Mr. Fant crisply, as the leach of the 
mizzen-topgallant-sail flattened back. He 
had been thinking too deeply and had let 
the ship come up to the wind. 

“Aye, aye, sir!”’ he replied formally, and 
pushed a couple of spokes over and steadied 
her upon her course again, conscious that 
the jaundiced eye of the Captain had come 
round and was dwelling on him malevolently. 

There was relief next morning from the 
punishing toil of the holystones, when the 
mate’s watch was turned to unbending and 
sending down the fore-upper-topsail and 
bending a spare one in its place. That, at 
least, is clean seaman’s work, and the 
hands went to it gladly. The gantline and 
block were rigged, the old sail sent down, 
and presently the new one was dangling 
aloft and the men were running up to bend 
it to the yard. Goodwin and the Finn went 
over the edge of the top together; but it 
was Goodwin that was first out on the yard 
in the station of honor to pass the earing 
of the sail. 

He swung himself out past the lift and 
straddled the yard-arm, his legs crooked 
round under it, his shoulder braced against 
the lift, while the men sprawled along the 
foot-rope and stretched the head of the 
great sail to windward. Next to Goodwin, 
Nick the Finn hauled at the canvas with 
his great, blunt-fingered hands. 

““Heave an’ bust her, now!” came the 
cry, and Goodwin took a purchase on the 
earing and hauled with a will. 

The Finn grunted animal-like and bent 
all his great strength to the work, dull- 
faced, voiceless as ever. Along the yard 
the men worked cheerily, with rhythmic 
outcries, sailor fashion. “Heave for ’Fris- 
co!” they cried. “Heave for pay-day! 
Heave an’ leave her! Heave!’"’ The good 
wind out of the west broke about them; 
there was exhilaration, after the holystones, 
in the thing they were doing. 

Goodwin, holding the turn with one 
hand, reached for the bight of the earing 
with the other. 

“Heave for the Barbary Coast!” came 
the cry, and he hove mightily. 








.And then an utterly inexplicable thing 
happened. The earing, a small rope that 
should have been as staunch as an iron bar, 
parted at the eye-splice that linked it to 
the cringle, and, with all the force of his 
heave jerking him like a spring, Goodwin 
pitched out and sideways. 

The yard-arm was too slender for his 
legs to keep an effective hold on it. His 
left hand grasped at the lift, rasped across 
it, and missed. Below him was the rail, 
with the deck on the one hand and the 
swift sea on the other. The best he could 
hope for was to fall overboard, to swim 
desperately, in the hope that a_ boat 
would find him before a shark. And then 
something clawed along his flank, tearing 
his shirt and the skin under it, and came 
to a hold in his arm-pit, bringing him up 
with a jerk, swinging below the yard. 

He closed his eyes for a moment with 
a sense of sickness. He heard shouting 
from the men, and other shouts from be- 
low. The thing that held him tightened 
about his arm, and he was aware that it 
was a hand. He opened his eyes and 
looked up. 

Across the yard, the face of the Finn 
looked down into his, calm, unstirred, in- 
different. But it was the Finn’s hand 
and the Finn’s great gorilla arm, long and 
gnarled and inhumanly strong, that had 
reached for him in a lightning-flash of 
effort, and seized him and held him, dan- 
gling like a doll in its grip. 

He reached up, got a hold, and scrambled 
back to a seat on the yard. Along the foot- 
rope the men were cackling their wonder 
like hens. 

Goodwin spoke to the Finn. 

“You — you done that fine,” he said. 
“I won't forget it, Nick. But — seems as if 
you didn’t mean me to have that bit o’ 
canvas, anyhow.” 

The Finn returned his look vaguely and 
only grunted. Down below, Mr. Fant was 
bellowing stridently. The sail was to be 
sent down so that a new earing might be 
spliced on, and he wanted it done at once. 
While he was about it, he had all the gear 
of the sail overhauled; so that when the 
starboard watch turned out, they found the 
topsail only just bent and no holystoning 
done. Having the afternoon and the next 
day’s forenoon watches on deck, nearly all 
of it would fall to them. The port watch 
joked at them and congratulated Goodwin. 
“That was a great caper o’ yours, Dan,” 
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they told him. “You want to practise that 
an’ get it just right. It’s useful.” 

He noted with a faint surprise that none 
of them remarked a significance in the fact 
that it was the Finn who had saved him. 
But when dinner was over and the men 
were getting to bed for the afternoon’s 
sleep, he slipped aft to the sail-locker for 
a word with the Finn. 

The doors were open now, and the place 
had light from both sides. The Finn 
did not look up from his work as Goodwin 
entered and sat down among the sails. 

“You done me a good turn this mornin’, 
Nick,” said Goodwin quietly. “If it hadn’t 
ha’ been for you, I guess I wouldn’t ha’ 
seen 'Frisco again.” 

Nick’s answer was his 
grunt. 

“But now,” pursued Goodwin eveniy, 
“you might just as well let me have that 
bit o’ canvas for a bag. | —I got a hunch 
I won’t be needin’ it any other way.” 

The sailmaker worked on, and Goodwin, 
leaning back where he sat, waited. Pres- 
ently he continued: 

“When I felt myself goin’ this mornin’, 
up on the yard there, | see the deck down 
below, an’ it was in my mind that now, at 
last, it was the finish — for sure | wouldn’t 
ha’ fallen overboard; I'd ha’ bin blown in- 
board an’ come down by the bitts there, 
smashed like an egg. An’ it was sure; there 
wasn’t nothin’ could stop it. An’ next 
thing | knew, there was you hangin’ on to 
me, and the deck an’ the smash as far away 
as ever. An’ then the first thing | thought 
was that nothin’ ain’t sure — nothin’.” 

He paused. 

“Where’s that bit o’ canvas, Nick?” he 
asked again. 

The Finn’s hand ceased its swing and he 
looked up. His forehead had the pucker of 
effort and uncertainty that always marked 
it when he broke from his dreams to 
confront the things of the moment. He 
looked at Goodwin stolidly. 

“Everyt’ing is sure,” he said in his hoarse, 
whispering voice, and seemed to struggle 
in vain for further words. He hung, with 
lips parted, on the edge of larger speech, 
and then gave it up. 

“| don’ gif you dat canvas,” he said, 
bending again to his sewing. “It iss not 
for you.” 

Goodwin rose. 

“Well, Nick, I got to get some sleep or 
I'd stop an’ argue with you,” he said. 


usual throaty 





“Anyhow, it was a good turn you done 
me, an’ | ain’t forgettin’ it.” 

Nick grunted heavily. Goodwin laughed 
and went forward to his bunk. 

The easy emotions of sailors are rooted 
in a shallow soil. It was not long possible 
for the men to preserve their awe for the 
Finn’s half-spoken prophecy. In the course 
of a working day at sea, many men balance 
on the thin edge of disaster; it is a trade of 
many risks. Now, when a man missed his 
footing aloft and hung for a moment by a 
hand-hold only, the comment was: “ Tryin’ 
for Nick’s bit o’ canvas, wasn’t ye, Dutch?” 
Old Noble, painting overside in the main- 
chains, actually fell overboard, without, 
however, letting go of the rope he held by. 
He came dripping and beaming over the 
rail, and grinned at the stolid sailmaker at 
work on the main-hatch. 

“Fooled ye that time!” he called cheer- 
ily, and the men about decks laughed. 

The old Etna held her way with good 
winds to drive her, bearing up for the 
Golden Gate. She spoke other ships; she 
had passed from the lonely seas to populous 
waters. The next thing due was the view 
of the Farallones humping themselves 
against the sky-line, the first land to be 
visible since the black fang of the Horn had 
stabbed up above the bitter and tempest- 
torn seas of the south. Goodwin was 
at work now putting rare and elaborate 
knots upon the ends of a set of man-ropes 
for the poop-ladders, and the yellow, 
angry eyes of the Captain were upon him 
all the time. There was no fault to be 
found with his work, he knew; there was 
no other man aboard who could do it: but 
there was no pleasing the Captain. He was 
glad when the job was nearing its end. 

“No, that won’t do!” 

The tall old man, in his unvarying black 
clothes and white shirt-sleeves, had come 
upon him when he was preparing to fit the 
ropes in their places. “What kind of a 
soldier’s job d’ye call that? Eh? Ain't ye 
never seen a man-rope done right?” 

Goodwin surrendered the ropes he 
snatched in his jerky hand. 

“This is done right,” he answered slowly. 

“Eh?” The Captain was incredulous. 
“Ye'd — ye’d answer me, ye son of a dog! 
ri — ri—” 

He spluttered and bubbled with rage; 
but his jerky, nervous hand was sure 
enough when it came to a blow. He had 
not risen to the command of the Hell- 
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packet without knowing how to strike a 
sailor. Goodwin received the bony old 
fist on the mouth, and fell back against 
the rail. 

“Answer me!”’ cried the Captain. 
me yer back talk, would yer” 

Goodwin eyed him. He had not lost his 
head. The Captain was tall and stringy, 
a mere mechanism of bones and muscles, 
and Goodwin could have picked him up and 
broken him across his knee. But he 
was old, for all his sudden strength — old 
and white-haired and aquake with dis- 
eased nerves; and, besides, it is not cus- 
tomary to hit one’s captain. 

‘You catch a-holt o’ this,” ordered the 
Captain, shoving the man-rope at him. 
“You got to put a casin’ o’ canvas on ’em 

see? — an’ then paint ’em. Canvas 
where’s that sailmaker? An’ next time ye 
want to answer me, you watch out! Seer” 

“Yes, sir,”” replied Goodwin. 

The Captain lurched off forward along 
the main deck, and Goodwin picked up his 
despised man-ropes. He cast a glance up 
above him at the poop, where the Captain’s 
silent wife sat, with lips pursed, at her 
knitting. Pity he hadn’t knocked the head 
off the Old Man; maybe she’d have looked 
up then! 

He saw the Captain stop and speak a 
word to the mate, who had been directing 
the bending of a main-topgallant-sail, and 
then pass on and enter the sail-locker. It 
was evidently of him they had spoken, for 
the mate turned and looked at him. He 
passed the back of his hand across his sore 
lips, and found they were bleeding. He 
swore to himself. 

“Hey, you squarehead aloft there,” the 
mate was shouting. “Yes, you! Fetch 
down that block an’ sling with ve!”’ 

“Aye, aye, sir!’’ answered the man aloft. 

“You, Goodwin,” was the mate’s next 
order, “lend a hand to hoist this main-to’- 
gan’s'l here.” 

The yard was up and they were belaying 
the halyards when he saw the Captain 
emerge from the sail-locker, bowing to pass 
through its low door, and seeming to thrust 
his writhen and angry face before him into 
the sunlight. In his hands he carried a 
bundle of limp, warm canvas, and paused 
as he came aft to spread it out as if hé 
would make sure that it would 
purpose. Goodwin, watching him, suddenly 


“Give 


suit his 


started and nudged old Noble with his 
elbow. 

“See what he’s gotr That bit o’ canvas! 
It’s the bit Nick was keepin’ for * 

“Shows that Nick don’t know all he 
reckons he knows,” Noble. ‘ That’s 
done ye out o’ yer bag, though.” 

The Captain was satisfied 
canvas; he walked aft with it. 

“Where’s that man?” he demanded. 
“The fellow that’s doin’ them man-ropes.” 
His staring discovered Goodwin. 
“You're the man. You take this stuff — 
seer an’ put it on good an’ tight. See? 
You want to ss 

From above their heads came a startled 
cry, and a crash amid the gear of the main- 
mast. The mate, swift to see what had 
happened, tried to cry, “Stand from under!” 
but only achieved an incoherent shout. 
Noble, seeing likewise, leaped against 
Goodwin with a force that carried them 
both out of. the way; and the big 
block that had hoisted the _ topgallant- 
sail rang on the after edge of the top and 
dropped. 

The Dutchman aloft, who had let it 
fall, cried “‘A-ach!” in a strange, wailing 
voice. 

The Captain took one step aft, the can- 
vas drooping from his hands, and the fall- 
ing block struck him on the back of the 
head, crushing it in. He fell his full length, 
gaunt and biack, and lay with his 
upon the planks. 

There were some moments of 
Goodwin, moistening his sore and cut lips, 
turned slowly and looked toward the poop, 
where the Captain’s wife was sitting. 
Others looked too. It Mr. Fant, the 
mate, who broke silence. 

“Get round him,” he 
whisper. “Close up there, 
let her see him not yet!” 

They obeyed him, shuffling into 
between the dead Captain and his 
She was knitting still, bowed in her 
chair. For all the shouting and the wailing 
cry from aloft, and the wooden thud of the 
block, she had not looked up. 

“Gosh!” said Mr. Fant, at a loss for once. 
‘“‘An’ it’s up to me to tell her!” 

He stared down at the long body of the 
Captain, watching frowningly while the 
Finn, above it, drew forth from 
under it the long piece of limp canvas 
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fee strangest adventures of all are those that take 
place at the lonely outposts of human consciousness. 
The following story, by the editor of the English 
"Fortnightly Review,” deals with such an episode 





ively changed in middle life than Ralph 

Holderness. An active, enterprising, 
vigorous creature with many interests, lit- 
erary and artistic, and a very clearly marked 
and amiable personality, popular, talka- 
tive, and occasionally witty, was suddenly 
transformed, at the age of forty-two, into 
a moody, solitary figure who would sit in the 
library of his club hour after hour, hardly 
speaking, looking straight before him with 
vacant eyes, until time for him to go home, 
about seven o'clock. It was not the mere 
passing of the years with him. 

Some men change when they begin to 
descend the hills instead of climbing them 
their energy, circumscribe their 
efforts, become grave and vzgue and 
dreamy. But it is a gradual process, as a 
rule, beginning at fifty or fifty-five, accentu- 
ated somewhat when a man is sixty, and 
often succeeded by a mellow old age of no 
little heartiness, when something is appar- 
ently recaptured from the wreck of time. 
Ralph’s change was not gradual, but sud- 
den, and it occurred, as | have said, as early 
as forty-two. At that age most men are 
quite at their best, enjoying life with zest 
and success because they have had their 
experiences and know how to make use of 
them. Ralph was vigorously alive up to a 
certain point. Then the stroke fell, and, 
for all the use he was in the world after- 
ward, he might just as well have been an 
ineffectual, impotent phantom. 

I had known him for a good many years, 
and, like others, | wondered at this mysteri- 
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] NEVER knew a man who more decis- 


— lose 


ous change. Because | was supposed to 
have a fairly intimate acquaintance with 
him, people often asked me for an explana- 
tion. “What has happened to Ralph Hol- 
derness?”’ was a common question, to which 
I could only shake my head. The problem 
was as insoluble to me as to others. Then, 
gradually, public interest in this curious 
case faded away. His fellows took no further 
interest in the solitary ghost that came 
through the portals of the club always at the 
same time, sat for a couple of hours in 
the library, and, exactly when seven o'clock 
struck, departed homeward. One thing 
that was known about him was that he had 
lost his wife some years before, and that 
since then, mainly for the sake of his two 
children, a girl and a boy, he had married 
again—a very charming woman, so it 
was averred. I knew her slightly, and I 
became aware that she did not understand 
her husband any more than the rest of us. 
It could not have been a very lively ex- 
istence for her, to see before her perpetu- 
ally a man who hardly opened his lips, 
and who, though uniformly kind and con- 
siderate to her, was apt to stare past her 
into space, as if no animate form were in 
front of him. Fortunately, she had in- 
terests of her own which kept her occupied. 
She was said to be an amateur spiritualist, 
with a large acquaintance among clair- 
voyants and mediums. 

Two incidents fix themselves in my 
memory. Ralph was suffering from some 
ailment or other, and a doctor had been 
sent for, on my recommendation. The 
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doctor, a well known figure in the social 
world, met me a few days after his visit, 
and broke out abruptly: 

“You know Holderness, don’t you?”’ 

| answered that | used to know him bet- 
ter than | did now, and added that it was 
at my suggestion that he sought profes- 
sional advice. 

“Ah,” he said. “I don’t think doctors 
can do him much good. He seems to be a 
monomaniac about sleep.” 

“A monomaniac about sleep!” | 
“What do you mean?” 

“He believes that we really live only 
when we sleep, and that it is our waking 
life that is a dream. He was delighted 
when I prescribed a sleeping draught, and 
declared that death must be the most wel- 
come of visitants, because it introduces 
us to the longest of sleeps. ‘How I shall 
live when I am dead!’ said he. An odd sort 
of chap — not quite mad but very nearly.” 

“Poor Holderness!”’ | sighed. 

“| don’t think he needs pity,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘To my mind, he is happy — hap- 
pier perhaps than you or I. But he is 
uncanny.” 

The other incident produced a vaguely 
unpleasant impression upon me. I had 
come into the club smoking-room one 
afternoon, and found Holderness alone and 
fast asleep in his chair. At first I could 
hardly believe that he was asleep, for his 
eyes were wide open. It is a very startling 
and curious experience to see any one 
asleep with his open. 

He did not answer when | called him 
by name, and his breathing was a little 
stertorous. Presently, as I sat somewhat 
uneasily at his side, his lips began to move, 
and he uttered one or two articulate words. 
| caught certain phrases —‘‘Not since we 
last met” and “Why have you left me so 
long alone?”’ And then came a clear sen- 
tence: “‘Whatever you like. Shall Marie 
marry him or not? It is for you to say.”’ 

Marie I knew to be Holderness’ daugh- 
ter; and | felt as if | were listening, most 
unwillingly, to some private conversation 
The discomfort of the situation made me 
get up so abruptly from my chair that 
Holderness awoke. As he gazed with dull 
eyes round the room and realized where he 
was, he breathed a deep, painful sigh, and 
when he saw me he said peevishly: “Why 
do you all conspire to wake me? It is a 
regular plot against my peace.” I tried to 
laugh and say a few soothing words; but 


cried. 


eves 


his face was so strained and drawn and so 
full of sorrow that | thought it better to 
hold my peace. Presently Holderness rose 
and shambled out of the room. 

My surprise, therefore, was all the 
greater when, after Holderness’ somewhat 
sudden demise, | found that he had be- 
queathed me a bulky note-book, each page 
of which was covered with his angular and 
difficult handwriting. It began in odd 
fashion with these abrupt sentences: 


Any one may read my diary who likes. Few 
will understand it; still fewer will profit by it. 
Mine is, | suspect, an individual case, so, for 
heaven's sake, do not let it be classified and dock- 
eted and arranged by some ignorant secretary 
of a humbugging society. One thing | want to 
add. Mine has been a happy life throughout — 
happy in its early years, happiest for the last four 
years. I believe in God and a future world. | 
have learned to prefer dreaming to what is called 
living, and therefore | welcome death as the 
agent of a splendid release. 


| opened the diary with interest, and 
found it full of repetitions and encumbered 
with a good deal of unnecessary verbiage. 
It was not easy to keep the thread of such 
story as it contained free from irrelevant 
data. Of course, it was necessary to pre- 
serve its spasmodic quality, not only be- 
cause that was characteristic of the man, 
but because the episodes or revelations 
obviously came to him in haphazard fash- 
ion. I append a few notes by myself in 
brackets; otherwise the diary speaks for 
itself. 
Mv Lilian, 


February, 1808. 


died. 


poor wife, 
She left life very reluctantly, | think, 
as if she felt that there was a great deal vet 


for her to do. Peace to her ashes! She 
made me happy. | wonder if | made her 
happy? How is one ever to know the mys- 
teries of the human heart? Besides, we 
men are all selfish in grain and can not 
put ourselves in the place of the delicate 
women at our side. They know more 
about us than we know about them, and in 
the best women this superior knowledge 
makes them able to forgive. I wonder if 
they really forgive, or only understand? 


[As a matter of fact, Holderness’ first 
marriage was usually quoted as an excep- 
tionally happy one.| 


Marie and Walter are, I 
children, but I can not 
They do not instinctively 


February, 1904. 
am sure, good 
manage them. 





‘ 
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and naturally do as | ask them. Then | 
lose my temper, and whatever obedience 
I gain is extorted by force. I am frittering 
away by constant storms the natural love 
which should unite children with parents. 


April, 1905. 1 have asked Marion Tyndal 

to be my wife, and she, after some hesita- 

tion, has consented. Let me try to analyze 
100 
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exactly why | have acted thus. Marion is 
a woman of considerable charm — I suppose 
that had something to do with it. Then, I 
certainly desire to have some one who will 
look after my children. That is a very 
strong incentive and also a very reason- 
able one. I have, too, a terror of solitude. 
I shrink in every fiber of my nature from 
the idea of growing old alone. But the odd 
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has now gone into a land 


thing is that I feel it necessary sometimes jealous, she 
to justify my action. Why? Most people where such feeble 


things as jealousy are 


unknown. And my children already 


would say that a second marriage was in 
know and love Marion. 


my circumstances a very proper and wise 
Step to take. And yet, I want to apologize 
and explain. To whom, in God’s name: 
To my dead wife, to Lilian? Sut that 

absurd.- She would, | think, have been 1 
first to approve. If she had ever been of spiritualism, psychical study, 


June 5, 1906. | find that Marion has a se- 
cret hobby which I irreverently call ‘“spook- 
the name 
the cult of 


hunting,” but which she knows b\ 


lO! 
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the other side. She wants me to go with 
her to a spiritualistic séance, and I can not 
find it in my heart to refuse. But | feel 
that I shall be a sad spoil-sport; for | can 
not go with that simple faith which such 
things require; and the presence of an 
agnostic often—so I am_ told — makes 
phenomena impossible. Well, | must try 
to leave my reason behind and become as 
a little child! Anyway, I want to give 
Marion pleasure. 


June 15. 1 have been to the séance, and I 
regret to say the result was exactly what 
I expected. Nothing happened except the 
most idiotic humbug which | should be 
ashamed to record. Poor Marion was 
almost in tears! So I have promised to 
try once more. There is a new medium 
coming to the next séance, who is said to 
possess exceptional powers. 


June 24. An odd thing happened — so 
odd that | don’t know now how to account 
for it. My hand trembles as | write, and I 
feel under the dominion of a strange idea. 
Let me put the facts down as simply as I 
can, and, for the present at all events, | 
will not attempt to draw any moral. The 
medium — an uncanny, weak-looking, ane- 
mic creature with watery eyes — after some 
ordinary business, went off into the custom- 
ary trance. Then suddenly she said quite 
distinctly: 

“A woman who gives her name as 
Lilian wants to speak to some one who 
knew her very well and to whom she 
was dear.” 

My heart seemed to stop beating, and | 
could not utter a word. Then the medium 
began again: 

“Lilian asks very piteously to be allowed 
to say a few words. Is there no one here 
who knows her?” 

There was an awkward pause, and then, 
with a sort of desperation, | went forward. 
“| used to know her,” I said. 

Looking back, | can not help wondering 
why I never entertained the slightest doubt 
that this Lilian was my Lilian. I put my 
hands into those of the medium with abso- 
lute self-surrender, never hesitating for a 
single moment, never doubting that my 
first wife was on the other side of the gate- 
less barrier. And | heard her speak — yes, 
| heard her speak — only a few faint words: 
“Is it you, my husband? Yes, it is I, Lilian; 
only | can not say much, it is so difficult. 


Oh, | have so much to say, but not now, 
not now! I will try to come again — of 
course | will come again. There is so much 
to say.” . And the voice, faint, flut- 
tering, scarcely audible, trailed away into 
nothingness. 

I can not say what happened afterward. 
I was too bewildered, too stunned. Every- 
thing seemed to be altered, transformed, 
knocked out of its proper shape, metamor- 
phosed into something monstrous and 
strange. | can not understand—I can 
not see clearly. One thing remains. I must 
speak to Lilian again. I must hear her 
voice. But how? Oh, who will teach me 
the mystic’s way? 


August 12. | have given up my summer 
holiday, and Marion has gone for a few 
weeks to her relations. The children have 
gone with her. It was absolutely neces- 
sary for me to be alone, to grapple with 
new thoughts. I can not express myself 
lucidly, but I feel under the dominion of a 
fixed idea, which drives out everything 
else and which seems to act like a narcotic, 
drowning out my normal consciousness. | 
sometimes think that | am mad. But no; 
my thoughts are quite clear on other sub- 
jects, and if only | could get to the root of 
the present mystery, | could marshal my 
thoughts about it with equal clearness. | 
have lost my bearings,— perhaps that is 
the phrase which best explains my condi- 
tion,— and am afloat without a compass 
on an unknown sea. 


I have come to a sudden reso- 
lution. I have discovered all about the 
medium and have been to see her. Poor 
thing! She knows nothing at all; she is 
only the soulless intermediary between this 
and the other wor'd. But she will tell me 
how to induce a trance, and if I can hypno- 
tize myself into a trance, | too may win 
strange powers....I1 have read these 
sentences again, and | can hardly believe 
that it is | that have written them. I, 
Ralph Holderness, to talk the jargon 
of spiritualists! Perhaps, after all, | am 
mad! 


August 19. 


Auto-suggestion — that is the 
| have to minister to myself cer- 
tain potent thoughts, and then my brain, 
or my nervous system, or whatever it is, 


August 25. 
word. 


will reproduce them in the mesmeric 
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September 8. Last night | all but succeeded. 
And she seemed to come near me, a white 
shimmering ghost, and whispered some- 
thing. What was it she whispered? But 
the vision faded. ' 1 am not strong enough 
yet, or not weak enough, to sustain these 
superinduced moods. What was it she 
whispered? Perhaps a line from Alfred de 
Musset: 

“ Rappelle-toi, quand l’aurore craintive —”’ 


September 26. My wife and my children 
have come back. My relations with 
Marion are very difficult for me just now. 
I can not talk to her about my experi- 
ments, nor discuss with her the visions of 
the night. And she is so good and kind 
to me, and so solicitous of my welfare. 


[Here follows a gap of several months 
in Holderness’ diary, broken only by a 
single entry, which is undated. It is evi- 
dent that he grew more and more ab- 
sorbed in his training in spiritualism. 
But, just because he was possessed of. a 
strange idea, he did not feel inclined 
to record his experiences. Their recital 
would, so it seemed to strike him, be tire- 
some and monotonous. The single entry 
runs thus:] 


Marion is the best woman in the world, 
and | owe her more than | can ever hope 
to repay. If I could but explain to her 
the position in which | am placed! But, 
supposing | did tell her the facts of the case, 
I could only give the superficial aspect. 
Besides, though she is interested in spirit- 
ualism, it is only as an amateur, and | do 
not for a moment imagine that she could 
realize what my experiences mean to me. 
What do they mean to me? Really, | 
hardly know. | am conscious of a double 
life, and | am not quite certain that it is 
the same ‘I’ who undergo the two 
of phenomena. By day | am the ordinary 
creature, who is hungry and eats, who is 
tired and sits down, who wants exercise 
and walks, who likes human companion- 
ship. By night I am a different creature 
1 am gradually becoming a member of 
another world, where none of my ordinary 
senses have any value. | do not see, or 
feel, or hear, or smell. But | live in- 
tensely. | am full of an inner light which 
| can only compare (in the mental world) 
to a very elear and rapid intuition, an un- 
failing insight into the heart of things. And 


sets 


then, when | limit the range of my instinc- 
tive perceptions to one dominant idea,— 
think hard about one thing only, which"1s 
Lilian,— there comes into the 
midst of a dim gray world of nothingness 
a vivid point of flame. Sometimes it is 
like an electric flash, here one moment and 
gone the next; sometimes it quivers and 
steadies down into the semblance of a fig- 
ure. What I have to do is to concentrate 
myself with all my might, so that this figure, 
when it is realized, shall not disappear, but 
grow tender and human. And perhaps then 
it will speak to me. Gradually my force of 
will seems to grow stronger, and that is 
my great and abiding comfort. But I| can 
not conceal from myself that this dream life 
is becoming for me the sole reality. Ex- 
ternal, every-day life, life with Marion and 
the children, is growing unreal, almost fan- 
tastic. And, of course, Marion perceives 
something of this, and thinks that I am ill. 


of course 


[The next entry in the diary is almost 
two years later. Marie, Holderness’ girl, 
is now sixteen; the boy is two years 
younger. | 


June, 1908. | have not written in my 
diary for a long time. As I look back 
upon the path I have traversed, | wonder 
whether it can be I, Ralph Holderness, who 
write this, or some strangely metamorphosed 
being who once bore the name. Most 
nights she is with me now. She comes 
when I call. And she speaks to me, 
though sometimes she can stay for only 
a few minutes. | do not understand 
these limitations. There is much in the 
other world that is hidden from my 
At all events, she speaks. 


eves. 


happy. If 
have been 


November. | am _ supremely 

ever in the course of my life | 
emboldened to call myself a fortunate man, 
it surely must be during the last two or 
three months. For the life that | lead dur- 


ing the sleeping half of the day is full of 


exquisite moments and experiences which | 


have not the heart — which | do not dare — 
to put down on paper. Like all the fleet- 
ing minutes that we prize, this happiness 
is purchased with a fearful joy, an over- 
anxious dread that something will happen 
to break the line of communication. Lilian 
comes nightly and speaks to me — that 1s 
the supreme boon. But now she is 
hampered, or | am hampered, by 


even 
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SHE IS LOSING all her bright vitality; she nightly becomes more 
and more insubstantial and wraith-like. Can it be that the end of all 


” 


rarth-bound spirits is a gradual fading away into a veritable death? 
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intermissions of the current. She stops in 
the middle of a sentence — and I can not 
understand the reason. There is always a 
compelling force over her to which she has 
to submit. The other world has its laws 
which may not be transgressed. And how 
long will this state of affairs last? | am 
constantly fearing that it may stop — sud- 
denly, harshly, inexplicably. And then? 
. . . Meanwhile | am happy. We talk 
about many things; about our children — 
such eager, confident, intimate prattle as 
fathers and mothers éxchange when they 
are happy in each other’s sympathy and 
love! But we never speak of Marion. 
Oddly enough, Lilian seems quite unaware 
of her existence; and I too seem to forget. 
It is strange. . . . She suddenly asked me 
whether my hair had turned gray. That 
is the sole reference she has made to the 
passing of time. Time seems, for the 
most part, to have stood still for her 
since she crossed the border. When in 
my dream | seemed to pass her hand 
over my hair, she whispered —I1 thought 
with a certain dread: “Has it changed? 
Has he changed? No, no”—as if she 
were almost fearful of not recognizing 
me in the dim hereafter. And there was 
the trace of tears on my hand when | 
withdrew it from her grasp... . 


I seem to have given up all 
pretense of living for the outside world. It 


December 26. 


has simply ceased to exist for me. No, 
no; that is hardly true. | think that I go 
through “all the decent, ordered tasks of 
every day” with fair punctuality. But my 
heart is not there. I need not say how 
deeply | sympathize with Marion and all 
those with whom | am brought into daily 
contact. It is not their fault that I am 
moody and abstracted, nor yet is it wholly 
my fault. 


February, 1909. It is odd how resolutely 
she refuses to speak to me of her world. 
It almost looks as if the denizens of the 
spirit world were confined to a certain 
range of ideas and were powerless to ex- 
tend the range to other and kindred ideas. 
Lilian talks to me about myself and her 
life with me and her children; but, as | 
have already noted, she never mentions 
my second wife and seems practically un- 
aware of her existence. And when I ask 
her of her own present state and the con- 
ditions under which she is allowed to com- 


municate with me, then there is either 
silence or a confused babble of sounds that 
are meaningless. I can not understand the 
reason. I long to know something of that 
dim sphere which awaits us on the other 
side of the grave. But she can not tell me. 
When | press her with questions, she says 
“Hush” with her finger on her lips; and if 
I persist, her very form seems to become 
indistinct and tends to vanish away. This 
is a mystery that intrigues me. I must 
know. . . 


March 5. Last night I gained an inkling 
of the secret. She told me that there 
are two kinds of spirits —those who lin- 
ger, through human love, just on the other 
side of the border, and those who are 
transformed into other existences far away 
from us and our human world. Clearly, 
she belongs to the first class. But why 
she burst into tears I can not tell. 


March 16. | think I am beginning to un- 
derstand. In the spirit world there are 
those who still cling to the conditions of 
their mortal existence: they can not forget 
all that it meant to them to have loving 
arms around them, and a home, and the 
warmth of human affection. These are 
the mothers whose children are left on the 
other side; the husbands who can not for- 
get their wives; the wives whose memory 
still cleaves to their husbands. To them is 
granted, in some cases, the boon of ex- 
changing speech with those they have aban- 
doned — if indeed it be altogether a boon, 
about which I am beginning to entertain a 
horrible doubt. Only through such vestiges 
as are left to them of their humanity do 
they still haunt the portals of death; and 
the current of communication is sometimes 
cut off, when these human relics, as it were, 
are not strong enough to endure the strain 
of continuous speech. Lilian communi- 
cates with me because her love makes her 
earth-bound. If there is any intermission 
in her yearning for a world she has left be- 
hind,— if ever, for a moment or two, the 
other impulse of alienation and estrange- 
ment prevails,—then she can not talk 
with me. She relapses into a blank mood 
of silence. Even the outlines of her ghostly 
form (though this may be my imagina- 


‘tion and my dream) tend to waver and 


dissolve into nothingness. 
But why did she seem to burst into 
tears? Ah, I think I am on the track of 
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that mystery too, though it is a path | am 
dreading to tread. What is the other order 
of beings in the spirit world? She speaks 
of them very rarely, but she does speak of 
them sometimes; and from the hints she 


gives | can construct some elements of 
their character. These are the spirits who 
yearn not earthward but heavenward. 
They accept the difference between the 


two worlds, and try to accommodate them- 
selves to the new conditions. They are ready 
for all and every kind of change, and welcome 
the metamorphosis which is to make them 
celestial. They have done with old things. 

But, if all this be so, to what is my love 
condemning Lilian? I shrink from draw- 
ing the logical conclusion from all I have 
said; and yet, the conclusion stares me in 
the face. J am keeping Lilian earth-bound; 
I am hindering ber evolution as a spirit. 


April 5. It is no good, my living in a fool’s 
paradise. | must take serious thought 
with myself and not allow myself to drift. 
What exactly am | doing in these nightly 
conferences with Lilian? | am availing 
myself of the fact that she has a loving 
nature, that she is intensely human, that 
her heart is still centered on her children 
and her old home, that her love still burns 
for me, in order to have some exquisite 
moments of pure selfishness. And what is 
the effect on her? I am limiting and con- 
trolling her from her spiritual development, 
from that orderly evolution of her soul into 
higher grades of being, which is her natural 
and proper destiny. It is useless to blink 
the conclusion. For the sake of my own 
satisfaction, | am doing her a deadly injury. 


April 9. 1 have had an agonizing interview 
with Lilian. I pressed her with many 
questions to which she seemed unwilling 
to reply; but the main issue is clear. 
Either she is to be an earth-bound spirit — 
which means that she will sink lower and 
lower in the scale of spirits — or else, if the 
human ties be once resolutely severed, she 
will achieve her own destiny, whatever 
that destiny may be, in the great hereafter. 
The more | think the matter over, the more 
clearly do | see an imperative duty. resting 
| must break the bonds that keep 

| must enable her to spread 
When | ask myself how, then 


on me 
her captive. 
her wings. 


my agony recommences. For all my life 
has become anchored on these nightly 
meetings with Lilian; and, in their ab- 









sence, what is to become of me? And yet, 
I must, | must! . .. What sort of craven 
idiot am | to hesitate? 

And there is another matter, also, which 
| am beginning dimly to surmise. Lilian 
is herself losing all her bright vitality; 
she nightly becomes more and more. insub- 
stantial and wraith-like. Can it be that 
the end of all earth-bound spirits is a 
gradual fading away into a veritable death? 
And is this the kind of doom that my 
selfish love is preparing for Lilian? Great 
heaven, do I still hesitate? 


[There is a blank of some two months in 
the diary at this point. It is clear that 
Ralph Holderness was in the throes of a 
desperate struggle with himself, and that 
while the battle was proceeding he was in 
no mood to write comments on his vary- 
ing moods of weakness and strength More- 
over, strong habits are not easily broken, 
and his talks with his nightly visitant 
had become an almost unchanging custom. 
At last, toward the end of July, so far as 
can be surmised,— at all events, just before 
his annual holiday,— he breaks out in a 
few poignant sentences. The fragment is 
undated. | 


God help me, it is done! What is it the 
Scripture says of a sharp sword dividing 
the joints of a man even to the marrow? 
I never knew what it signified before. | 


know now. Night after night I have 
struggled against the temptation. I have 


refused the easy path of hypnotism and 
auto-suggestion. Sometimes | have failed. 
But my better will has prevailed. I have 
barricaded the doors that led to the 
ghostly world. And they shall not open 
eee 

But can | possibly endure the misery of 
loneliness, of hopeless, helpless solitude? 
“O wretched man that | am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” 


[And then — possibly a week or two 
later — comes this scrap:] 


The remedy lies in my own hands. She 
can not come to me, but | can go to her. 
A few extra grains of veronal 


[The rest is silence. So my poor friend 
helped himself out of existence, as some 
of us perhaps suspected. Who will say 
that it was not a happy release?] 
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YOUR WORK IS YOUR LIFE 


A Series of Interviews 


By 


ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
I. What It Means to Be a Doctor 





Wt live in a time and a country where work is the overwhelming 
element in life; ‘where, as never before, a man’s work determines 
his tastes, principles, manners, pleasures — even his choice of a wife. 
In this number McCiure’s Macazine begins a new and unusual 
series of articles dealing with the way in which different kinds of 
‘work react on individuals — what it does to a man, for instance, to be 
a doctor, a minister, or an advertising man; what qualifications it takes; 
what sort of mental habits it gives him. Mr. Schauffler’s second article 
will appear next month; it will deal with the profession of the minister. 





IVE hundred employees of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway are graduates 


of medical schools. If you were to ask 
one of these men why he tried to be a doc- 
tor before he decided to become a railway 
employee, he would probably tell you that 
it was the superficial glamour of the profes- 
sion that attracted him; and most practis- 
ing physicians, asked why they chose the 
career of medicine, would probably give the 
same answer. Not one medical student in 
ten knows, when he begins his training, 
what it means to live the life of a doctor 
and what personal qualifications it requires. 
My own case is typical. In deciding to 
become a doctor, I was influenced chiefly by 
what | had heard of the romantic excitement 
of the life. I knew a young ambulance sur- 
geon who used to talk to me about his work 
in a big New York hospital, and his stories 
had a very stirring effect upon me. | shared 
his adventurous thrill when the night alarm 
clanged and he awoke, dived into his clothes 
with the precision of a fireman, climbed upon 
his seat, and whizzed away, gloriously strung 
up to the top notch of excitement, living on 
his nerve, and not knowing whether he might 
not have a chance next instant to play a 
hero’s part in some catastrophe. 


What does it mean to be a doctor? Well, 
to most young men with illusions about it, 
it means an exciting and variegated life. It 
means driving about luxuriously in one’s 
own car, and entering patients’ rooms 
with a crisp “bedside manner,” diffusing 
extraordinary health and high spirits with- 
out ever diminishing the supply. It means 
examining into all sorts of fascinating phy- 
sical, mental, and spiritual irregularities. It 
means dealing coolly and masterfully with 
picturesque emergencies—such cases as 
these, taken from the actual week’s record 
of one young ambulance surgeon: an 
Armenian baby who had walked backward 
into a tub of scalding milk; a workman 
entangled in a windlass high on an unfin- 
ished skyscraper; a linesman who was 
up on a forty-foot pole and had a “hunch” 
of impending trouble, adjusted his telephone 
kit, called up central, was told that his 
mother had suddenly died, forgot where he 
was, fell from the pole, and broke both legs. 

The young physician knows that after 
his hospital training he will have a wide 
and interesting range from which to choose 
his career. He may bea general surgeon, or 
a specialist and consultant in one of many 
different lines. He may hold an official posi- 
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tion in some public institution. He may be 
a health officer, a teacher, a medical mission- 
ary, a research worker, or an old-fashioned 
general practitioner. And if he becomes 
almost any sort of doctor except an ear, 
nose, and throat specialist, he will have a 
richly varied life. 

He will divide his time between private 
patients and hospital clinics, between mak- 
ing appointments by telephone, sending out 
bills, trying to collect them or deciding not 
to try, meeting colleagues in consultation, 
doing research work, reading medical litera- 
ture, writing learned papers, teaching, at- 
tending medical conventions, taking special 
work, if he can afford it, in Paris or London, 
Vienna or Berlin. 

Part of the glamour of medicine lies in 
the fact that, though the doctor is always 
on call, he has no boss. Nobody else may 
arrange his work for him nor prescribe how 
it shall be done. Though his telephone bell 
may be tireless and his ante-room all too 
popular, still he usually has a more satis- 
factory home life than any other worker 
except the minister, the artist, or the frec- 
lance writer. 

The average boy who is attracted to med- 
icine thoroughly believes in its nobility. It 
is a profession that especially appeals to the 
idealism of youth. Stevenson once wrote: 
“The physician is the flower — such as it is 

of our civilization: and when that stage 
of man is done with . . . he will be thought 
to have shared as little as any in the de- 
fects of the period and most notably ex- 
hibited the virtues of the race.” 

It is a profession with the most glorious 
of histories. It is enough to stir any young 
man’s blood to think what is meant by such 
names Hippocrates, Galen, Harvey, 
Lister, Pasteur, Jenner, and Walter Reed. 
The neophyte thrills with pride when he 
remembers that medicine is probably the 
oldest of the professions, and when he sees 
the esprit de corps, real or apparent, which 
exists among its members, and how doctors 
honor their great colleagues and give their 
services freely to one another. 


as 


Withstanding Strain and Exhaustion 


Now, a young man may know all about 
this bright side of medicine: yet, if he de- 
cides to become a doctor without knowing 
the dark side as well, he will probably be 
making a disastrous mistake. 

On entering the quadrangle of the Har- 


vard Medical School, the first thing one 
sees is a bronze tablet with this inscription: 


LIFE IS SHORT 
AND THE ART LONG 
THE OCCASION INSTANT 
EXPERIMENT PERILOUS 
DECISION DIFFICULT 


If a man is to make a successful doctor 
he must have an enthusiasm for something 
besides the cheap attractions of medicine. 
He must have within him something that 
will take him unrevolted over dreary wastes 
of drudgery, over sordid financial and 
political cares, over strain, exhaustion, 
temptation, crushing responsibility, over 
disgusting episodes, and more than man’s 
normal share of sorrow, suspicion, and 
abuse. He must remember that glamour 
and adventurous romance will not sustain 
him when he is toiling from sixteen to 
twenty hours a day as hospital interne. 
Glamour is decidedly absent when you have 
to assist one of those fussy old-maid sur- 
geons who are forever finding fault and 
making you stand in awkward positions hold- 
ing things until you are ready to collapse. 
I know what exhaustion is. I used to play 
football at the time when a half meant 
forty-five minutes of continuous play; and 
toward the end of the half I have often 
prayed for the whistle. But football is not 
half so bad as helping a fussy surgeon. 

Glamour plays no part in the sordid 
operation of trying to collect accounts. 
The old Latin epigram about doctors’ bills 
holds good to-day. Here is a sixteenth- 
century translation of it: 

Three faces the Phisition hath. 

First as an Angell he, 

When he is sought; next when he helps 
A god he seems to be; 

And last of all, when he hath made 
The sick, diseased, well, 

And asks his guerdon, then he seems 
An oughly Fiend of Hell. 


The Cost of a Good Training 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the pro- 
fession of medicine is the length of prepara- 
tion it requires. I would strongly urge any 
man to keep out of medicine unless he has 
the time, the patience, and the money to 
take a four years’ course in a medical school 
of the first rank. To-day this implies at 
least two years of college training; and the 
better-class men generally have four years. 
Even after these eight years the student is 
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not fit to practise without two years more 
as interne in some hospital. If he is to be 
a specialist, that means additional years of 
special training. And the preliminary work 
is not quite done then. He must sit down 
and wait for patients. 

Thus a good preparation involves at 
least ten years and an expenditure of not 
less than eight thousand dollars up to the 
time when the doctor hangs up his shingle 
and sits down to wait for his first patient. 

If you decide to be a physician, you must 
take into account the probability that this 
long, arduous training will take from you 
much of your youth and elasticity before 
you can think of settling down to a practice 
and a home of your own. It will mean that 
you must postpone marriage — possibly 
forgo it altogether. And the chances are 
that your money may be at an end by the 
time you leave the hospital (for internes are 
not paid), and that you may have to turn 
aside and take a position in some public 
institution for a year or two in order to 
earn money enough to start in practice. 

This leads to the important question of 
a doctor’s earnings. Let me tell you at once 
that if a man proposes to enter medicine 
primarily for the purpose of making money 
he had better keep out. He will be dis- 
appointed. 

“What 


were a doctor?” 


would | earn,” you ask, “if I 
You will not make much 
your first year. And it will probably be the 
most trying one in your life. You will have 
left a position of dignity and authority in 
the hospital to come down suddenly to zero. 
Even your family and best friends will not 
consult you, for they will think you too 
young and inexperienced. But they may 
be kind enough to try you on the servants. 
And your first patient is likely to be Mag- 
gie, your married sister’s cook, who has 
the stomach-ache or the itch. If Maggie 
survives, you may possibly have a chance 
at the baby’s measles. 


One Doctor's Income $20 His First Year 

During that vear, if you settle in a city 
where you are known, your income will 
be largely derived from assisting older doc- 
tors. If vou are sensible enough to stick to 
your office, so that you may be found at a 
moment’s notice, you may make from five 
to eight hundred dollars. Otherwise you 
may share the fate of a young man | know 
who twenty dollars during his 


made just 


first year, by twice administering ether for 
a friendly surgeon. 

After you have thoroughly worked into 
your practice, if you are as fortunate as the 
average successful doctor in Boston’s Back 
Bay district, you may earn from ten to 
twelve thousand a year. 

Even so, if you can win your much- 
desired staff appointment in a hospital, you 
will be doing three or four hours of un- 
lucrative work daily for half the year. And 
you will be under a constant and tremen- 
dous strain. 

On the other hand, if you start in the 
slums the better to prepare yourself for the 
practice of preventive medicine, you will 
probably have to steel yourself to the 
point of demanding your dollar before 
you begin treatment. 

If you start in the country, where the 
distances are long and the fees small, 
you will begin to make a living income 
sooner. But this income will reach its 
limit in a shorter time. It is the very ex- 
ceptional country physician who can make 
more than three or four thousand a year. 


The Terrible Competition among Doctors 


You have to meet the bare fact that the 
profession is so overcrowded with the rank 
output of the commercial medical schools 
that the average doctor’s income, the coun- 
try over, amounts to no more than seven 
hundred dollars. 

Not long ago, at a meeting of a certain 
medical society, the seventy members pres- 
ent were asked to be frank about the ade- 
quacy of their incomes. Each wrote on a 
slip of paper an unsigned statement. And, 
on examination, it was found that only 
twenty-three out of the seventy were mak- 
ing enough to meet expenses. 

A comparison will serve to show how over- 
crowded the profession is. Germany com- 
plains that she has one doctor for every two 
thousand inhabitants, whereas in the old 
days, before this overcrowding, each doctor 
served twice as many. But here in America 
we have one practising physician for every 
568. And it is worse in the cities. New 
York has one practising physician to every 
400 persons; San Francisco, one to 370; 
Washington, one to 270. Consider these 
figures in the light of the fact that the 
physician, if he is to make a comfortable 
and decent living, must serve at least as 
many people as he now does in Germany. 
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It is of no use for our young doctors to go 
West and seek the newer States. They are 
just as badly crowded as the older ones. 
Oregon and Nebraska have a larger propor- 
tion of doctors to inhabitants than Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania; and in Colorado 
there is cne practising physician to every 328 
persons. Small communities are no better 
off than large. Many towns with less than 
two hundred, which could not possibly sup- 
port a single physician properly, have two or 
three starving medical men. At last reports, 
Wellington, Texas, for example, with a 
population of eighty-seven, had five doctors. 

This sort of competition means that large 
numbers of men are every year forced out 
of the profession, and that other large num- 
bers are driven into quackery and crime. 
And the quacks—together with those 
criminal practitioners who will do anything 
for money — are formidable foes of the 
reputable physician. Whatever can be 
done to destroy public confidence in him, 
they do; and they are forever on the watch 
to entice his patients away. 


Living in Dread of the Night Bell 


If you were a doctor you would be forever 
on call. Do you realize what that means? 
You could never attend a concert or a play, 
a wedding, or a dinner at the club, with- 
out fear of a peremptory summons. You 
would be rendered practically useless as an 
escort for a lady. You would never close 
your eyes without dreading the awakening 
shock of that instrument of torture, the 
night bell. Though you had been up and 
out half a dozen times in the dark to min- 
ister alike to those in genuine need and to 
the absurdly thoughtless, you would have 
to meet other patients with all the crisp 
vitality of the man who sleeps eight or 
nine hotrs every night of his life. 

And you would have to keep on hand 
enough reserve vitality to carry you through 
severe crises and long periods of continuous 
strain. Medicine is no place for a neurotic 
man. Three years ago, in the terrible heat 
spell, there were eleven days during which 
my clothes never came off except for a cold 
tub. I nibbled sandwiches as | motored 
from one patient to another. There were 
three different days when for twenty-four 
hours I did not get a moment of sleep. And 
two or three times I realized, with a start, 
that | had been dozing at the wheel as | 
drove through the crowded streets. 


In times of epidemic or of any great dis- 
aster, this kind of strain is what every 
doctor has to meet. No wonder that the 
physician does not live so long, on the 
average, as men of other professions. 
“Life is short.” That first line of the in- 
scription in the Harvard Medical School 
is peculiarly appropriate. Strain, worry, 
responsibility, sorrow, and infection 
ceed in cutting us off before our time. 

But, if you become a doctor, you must 
take care not to indulge in any sickness 
before your last sickness. There are few 
sights more pathetic than a physician who 
can not heal himself. People think it 
scarcely respectable in a doctor to be ill. 
You know how the couplet lumps together 


suc- 


Derelicts of all conditions: 
Poets, rogues, and sick physicians. 


This matter of personal health’ brings a 
very precarious element into the practice 
of medicine. Last year my friend Dr. M—— 
was struck down so suddenly by diphtheria 
that he actually had no time to call up 
other doctors and arrange with them to 
take care of his numerous patients. When 
M finally pulled out of a long conva- 
lescence he found himself without any- 
thing to do. He telephoned the doctor to 
whom his most important patient had gone. 
That gentleman refused to give her up. 

“No, indeed,” he said. “If our positions 
were reversed, | hardly think you would 
give her back to me.” 

The second to whom he applied was more 
suave, but said he would have to leave it to 
the patient in question. In despair my 
friend finally came to me and begged for 
the loan of a few hundred dollars. 

The doctor has to meet with many other 
drawbacks and embarrassments. There is, 
for instance, medical politics. Prized hos- 
pital appointments are often given to the 
man with the most influence rather than to 
the man with the most ability. In many 
States there is a coterie of influential doc- 
tors who form a “ring” powerful enough 
to drive from their State almost any doc- 
tor who does not enjoy their favor. None 
but the most brilliant individuals can 
make headway against these rings. 

The question of the oath of Hippocrates 
confronts the doctor with rather an awk- 
ward dilemma. This oath obliges him to 
uphold his fellow practitioners, right or 
wrong, and not expose their weaknesses or 
errors. If we keep this oath, we are some- 
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times forced to stand by and abet, or at 
least countenance, a wholesale slaughter of 
the innocents by our incompetent, ignorant, 
or mistaken colleagues. But if we break this 
sacred principle of medical trade-unionism, 
we bring down on our heads the anathema 
of a large part of the profession who hold 
that it is better to sacrifice a few patients 
now and then than for doctors to be frank 
about one another and thus destroy the 
confidence of the public in the profession. 


Shaw's Accusations 


The public to-day no longer has the 
same confidence in the profession that it 
once had. I! suppose that Bernard Shaw’s 
preface to his play, “The Doctor’s Dilem- 
ma,’ has done more than anything else to 
bring about such a change of attitude. A 
large audience been profoundly im- 
pressed by Shaw’s diatribe. What is still 
more to the point, a considerable group of 
the younger physicians of to-day, headed 
by such men as Dr. Richard C. Cabot of 
Boston, declare that Shaw is right — barr- 
and back 


has 


ing his attitude on vivisection 
up his charges. 

Let me summarize these charges briefly 
as follows: 

1. ‘Under existing circumstances, doctors 
perform unnecessary operations and manu- 
facture and prolong lucrative illnesses. 

To give a surgeon a pecuniary interest in 
cutting off your leg is enough to make 
despair of political humanity. 
We make the doctor the judge, and then 
fine him anywhere from sixpence to several 
hundred guineas if he decides in our favor. 
The tragedy of illness at present is that 
it delivers you helplessly into the hands of 
a profession you deeply mistrust.” 
2. ‘Most doctors have no honor and no 
conscience. The truth about the doctors 
is so terrible that we dare not face it.” 

3. “Medical science is as yet very im- 
perfectly differentiated from common cure- 
mongering witchcraft.” 

4. ““Every doctor will allow a colleague 
to decimate a whole country-side rather 
than violate the bond of professional eti- 
quette by giving him away. The medical 
profession [is] a conspiracy to hide its own 
shortcomings.” 

5. “Doctors are hideously poor. 
Better be a railway porter than an ordinary 
English practitioner. Any class of edu- 
cated men thus treated tends to become a 


one 


brigand class. . . . The healthier the world 
becomes, the more they are compelled to 
live by imposture.” 

6. “The rank and file of doctors are no 
more scientific than their tailors. . . . The 
distinction between a quack doctor and a 
qualified one is mainly that the qualified 
one is authorized to sign death certificates, 
for which both sorts have about equal 
occasion.” 

7. “The medical profession is coming 
more and more to represent, not science, but 
desperate and embittered anti-science.” 

And Shaw sums up his conclusions thus: 

“Until the medical profession becomes a 
body of men trained and paid by the coun- 
try to keep it in health, it will remain what 
it is at present: a conspiracy to exploit 
popular credulity and human suffering.” 


The Quack Doctor 


Not very pleasant, is it, to think of enter- 
ing a profession about which things like 
these are said —and increasingly believed? 
And even this is not quite all of the odium 
that you would have to share if you were a 
doctor. For in 1910 the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching pub- 
lished a carefully studied report on medical 
education in this country and Canada. 
This report showed that vast numbers of 
our so-called doctors have never received 
proper preparation. The report stated that 
“there is probably no other country in the 
world in which there is so great a distance 
and so fatal a difference between the best, 
the average, and the worst [medical practi- 
tioners].”” The fact was brought out that 
we have five times as many medical schools 
as we need or ought to have, and that a 
large number of these institutions are 
wretchedly poor in equipment, teaching 
force, requirements, and ideals, and are en- 
gaged in an enormous over-production of 
doctors so ignorant and ill trained that they 
are a serious menace to the national health. 
This over-production is “due in the main to 
the existence of a very large number of com- 
mercial schools, sustained in many cases by 
advertising methods through which a mass 
of unprepared youth is drawn out of indus- 
trial occupations into the study of -nedi- 
cine.” Ours is the only land in th world 
which tolerates such pernicious medical 
schools. A later Carnegie bulletin declares 
that “if the lowest terms upon which 
a medical school can exist abroad were 
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applied to America, three fourths of our 
existing schools would be closed at once.” 

Now, if people in general were able to 
distinguish the graduates of the good 
medical schools from the graduates of the 
others, the publication of this report 
would serve only to raise the competent 
doctors in the general esteem. But people 
are not able to make this distinction. 
Hence this report tends to make them even 
more suspicious. And, coming on the 
heels of Shaw’s bitter preface, I fear 
that it has severely shaken the public’s 
confidence in the profession. 


Best Opportunities in Medicine 


Of course, if you have the right stuff in 
you, you will not stay out of medicine just 
because it is under fire. Suppose these 
accusations are false—you will have a 
glorious opportunity to help prove their 
falsity, by word and deed. Suppose they 
are true — it will be your high privilege to 
help lift the profession beyond fear and 
beyond reproach 

One direct and practical way to do 
this would be for you to help the class of 
doctors who are trying to smash the un- 
written law that one physician must never 
give another away. These progressives — 
the Young Turks of medicine — are having 
an uphill fight. 

If you are thinking of becoming a doctor, 
you will naturally want to know what 
line of work offers the best opportunities. 
For a man of brains with some capital, 
there are splendid opportunities off the 
beaten track. 1 would advise him to go 
into medical research work and attack 
some of those problems in pure science 
for whose solution the world is patiently 
waiting. 

Or, if his talent is more human than sci- 
entific, | should urge him to choose a line 
involving very little pay and much hard 
work. Let him become a sort of medical 
lawyer, serving on committees and charity 
boards and in legislatures. Or let him go in 
for preventive medicine, the great medicine 
of the future. There is a fine opening 
for public health work in the Marine 
Hospitai Corps, which has already done 
such splendid work in the prevention 
of yellow fever and of the hookworm 
disease. 

But, if you are of the purely altruis- 
tic type, and wish to enter medicine solely 


for the sake of doing good, then | have 
but one piece of advice for you. Be a med- 
ical missionary. Instead of settling down 
in New York City to be a doctor to ninety- 
two families, in a block where there are 
four hundred families, go to China (for 
instance) and help that brave man Dr. 
Taylor, who, when he went there, was the 
only scientific physician among twenty 
million people. 

Go out to such dark countries as this, 
and teach the native doctors that the ideal 
remedy for an aching tooth is not to hit 
it hard enough to kill the black worm that 
is supposed to be gnawing at its roots. 
Show them that the best cure for failing 
vision is not to pierce the eyeballs with a 
needle in order to let in the light. Go 
and tell them that melted wax is not the 
best thing to pour into open wounds; that 
all diseases in the spring do not come 
from the liver, nor all diseases in the 
summer from the heart; and that a red- 
hot needle run under the skin is not a 
panacea for every ill that flesh is heir to. 
Yes; if you wish to go where help is 
most urgently needed, secure the best 
school and hospital training you possibly 
can, and then carry the gospel of anaes- 
thesia and antisepsis, of bacteriology and 
physiological chemistry,— whether by canoe 
or camel or jinrikisha, by sledge or palan- 
quin,— to the dark nooks and corners of 
the earth. 


Are You Qualified ? 


But, before you decide to plunge into the 
life of the physician, first ask yourself 
whether you are personally qualified for it. 
The ideal doctor is a hard, persistent worker, 
with a shrewd flair for human nature. He 
is enthusiastically in love with his profes- 
sion, and is a broad-gauge optimist, full of 
that spiritualiy creative power which en- 
ables one to surmount difficulties, believ- 
ing that the problems presented to the 
human family are capable of solution by 
the human family. With all due recognition 
of the importance of thorough scientific 
training, | think this sort of creative power 
is the greatest need in medicine to-day, as 
it is in teaching. Indeed, the doctor is 
growing to be more and more a health 
teacher, who submits his students to 
regular examinations not after but before 
they are expelled from the campus of 
health. 
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The ideal doctor must be a sturdy. resister 
of temptation. The physician is often 
tempted to resort to drugs or alcohol to tide 
himself over a crisis, or when he is fagged, 
in order to keep up before the world the 
doctor’s traditional appearance of abound- 
ing health and spirits. And this danger 
of forming bad habits is heightened by the 
illusion that his own superior knowledge 
of such dangers will safeguard him from 
them. 

He must also fight that temptation of 
fixed ideas to which all medical men are 
prone. The nose and throat specialist is apt 
to decide that all mortal ills come from ade- 
noids or inadequate nasal passages. The 
tuberculosis expert is prone to regard every 
cold as an incipient case of tuberculosis. 
And | know an orthopaedist who has 
grown firm in the belief that sucking 
the thumb gives babies curvature of the 
spine. 

The ideal doctor is patient. He has the 
constitution of an ox united with the deli- 
cate perception of a stag. He is a rider 


of hobbies, and this increases his efficiency 
and prolongs his time on earth. 


A Doctor's Wie 


He knows how to choose a wife. For the 
doctor’s wife can often make or mar her 
husband’s success. She must not be the 
sort of woman who displeases or antago- 
nizes people. She must be tactful enough 
to deal wisely with an unreasonable patient 
when the doctor is away. She must be a 
good hostess and a good economizer. She 
must not mind being much alone, must be 
able to adjust herself to manifold interrup- 
tions, and must be willing to subordinate 
herself to the cause. 

There is not anything in a professional 
way that a doctor is unwilling to do for a 
patient. He is able to put his sense of 
smell to sleep at any moment. Filth of 
all kinds is to him merely so much mis- 
placed matter. He is ready for the most 
revolting tasks. He shows no more dis- 
gust at the foulest form of disease than 
if it were a rose-cold. He is ready to 
scrub a slum floor after working all 
night on a difficult confinement case. And 
if the husband, a great, hulking brute of 
a ‘longshoreman, comes in fighting drunk 
and proposes to mistreat his exhausted wife, 
the doctor is ready to wipe up the floor 
with him as well. 


For the ideal doctor possesses courage in 
plenty. As a poor Englishwoman once said 
of her own physician, he has “the ’and 
of a lady, the eye of a ’awk, and the 
‘eart of a lion.” It is a common thing 
for an interne in a hospital to contract 
some fatal disease, and yet go on calmly, 
cheerfully with his duties until he drops. 
And he is only living up to the tradi- 
tions of the profession, which were dra- 
matically exemplified by Dr. Richard P. 
Strong, who, as representative of America, 
studied and fought the pneumonic plague 
in Manchuria, although the disease was 
frightfully infectious and had a mortality 
of exactly one hundred per cent. 

Consider whether you are worthy to 
enter Dr. Strong’s profession. Consider 
this now. For the right time for a man 
to abandon all thoughts of medicine is 
the time when he discovers within him a 
yellow streak. He must have something 
of the nerve of the quarry boss to whom 
I once was called after a premature ex- 
plosion of dynamite. The poor man had 
one leg broken in two places, the other 
in three. His right arm was torn off, 
his right eye blown out, and there were 
several holes in his body where rocks 
had struck him. When I came up he 
was fully conscious, yet he never even 
groaned or cried. Before he would al- 
low himself to be taken to the hospital, 
he called a couple of his men. To one 
he gave minute instructions how to drill 
a certain piece of rock; the other he 
told just how to replace a part of the ma- 
chinery that had been injured. Four hours 
later he died. 

The ideal doctor is a judicial observer. 
He is cool, quick of decision, with plenty 
of initiative. He wilt help people, whether 
they can recompense him or not. He 
is an idealist consumed with desire for 
the actual, visible accomplishment of some- 
thing for the direct benefit of the race. 

A famous minister said to me not long ago 
that, in his opinion, the doctor, by his won- 
derful generosity and defiance of death, 
showed more devotion to his fellow men 
than either the minister or the missionary. 
And President Eliot has declared that “the 
whole deep missionary spirit of the present 
day has gone out of the theologians into 
the physicians.” 

Weigh these utterances over against those 
of Bernard Shaw before you decide for or 
against the life of the physician. 
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IDNEY PAGE, living with her widowed 

mother on the “ Street,”’ persuades her to rent 
one of the rooms in their house. The room is 
taken by a rather mysterious stranger — a man 
of about thirty, who works as an under clerk for 
the gas company, but whose bearing and speech 
unmistakably signify breeding and authority. 
The advent of the roomer — K. Le Moyne, as he 
is known — is a severe trial to young Joe Drum- 
mond, who has grown up with Sidney, is very 
much in love with her, and has asked her to 
marry him, but has been refused. His unhappi- 
ness takes a new direction when Sidney, con- 
fronted with the necessity of supporting herself 
and her mother, makes up her mind to become a 
trained nurse, and, through the family physician, 
Dr. Ed Wilson, whose brother Max is a brilliant 
surgeon at the hospital, is accepted as a proba- 
tioner. To Joe’s disquiet, she becomes an 
ardent hero-worshiper of Dr. Max. He, how- 
ever, is at the moment interested in a flirtation 
with one of his nurses, Carlotta Harrison, who 
has determined to marry him, and who soon be- 
comes passionately jealous of Sidney. Sidney, ab- 
sorbed in her work, is unconscious alike of this 
enmity, and of the fact that K. has been steadily 


falling in love with her ever since his arrival —a 
feeling which he fights against for reasons that 
soon become apparent. He has avoided a meet- 
ing with Dr. Max. But one night this meeting 
becomes inevitable, and Dr. Max recognizes in 
K.a man who a few years before was regarded 
as the foremost young surgeon in the profes- 
sion, the author of the celebrated “Edwardes 
operation,” but who had suddenly and mys- 
teriously dropped out of sight. K. explains that 
a series of inexplicable failures, resulting each 
time in the loss of a patient, completely de- 
stroyed his self-confidence, with the result 
that he had decided to abandon his career. 
Dr. Max remonstrates with K. in vain. In the 
meantime, Sidney's school friend, Christine, 
has married Palmer Howe, a rather “fast” 
young man, and the two become fellow lodgers 
of K. in the Page house. Howe keeps up 
his old habits after his marriage, and one 
night on a “joy ride” there is a bad accident, 
in which Johnny Rosenfeld, a favorite of 
“the Street,” who has been running Howe's 
car, is seriously injured. The accident occurs 
at a time when Sidney, called home by her 
mother’s sudden death, is down with a low fever. 





HE is Born 


Y Christmas Day Sidney was back in 

the hospital, a little wan, but val- 

iantly determined to keep her life 

to its mark of service. She had a talk with 
K. the night before she left. 

Katie was out, and Sidney had put the 
dining-room in order. K. sat by the table 
and watched her as she moved about the 
room. 

The past few weeks had been very won- 
derful to him: to help her up and down the 
stairs, to read to her in the evenings as she 
lay on the couch in the sewing-room; later, 
as she improved, to bring small dainties 
home for her tray, and, having stood over 
Katie while she cooked them, to bear 
them in triumph to that upper room — he 
had not been so happy in years. 

And now it was over. He drew a long 
breath. 

“| hope you don’t feel as if you must stay 
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on,” she said anxiously. “‘Not that we don’t 
want you — you know better than that.” 

“There is no place else in the whole world 
that | want to go to,” he said simply. 

“I seem to be always relying on some- 
body’s kindness to—to keep things to- 
gether. First, for years and years, it was 
Aunt Harriet; now it is you.” 

“Don’t you realize that, instead of your 
being grateful to me, it is | who am unde- 
niably grateful to you? This is home now. 
I have lived around —in different places 
and in different ways. I would rather be 
here than anywhere else in the world.” 

But he did not look at her. There was 
so much that was hopeless in his eyes that 
he did not want her to see. She would be 
quite capable, he told himself savagely, of 
marrying him out of sheer pity if she ever 
guessed. And he was afraid — afraid, since 
he wanted her so much — that he would be 
fool and weakling enough to take her even 
on those terms. So he looked away. 
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Everything was ready for her return to 
the hospital. She had been out that day to 
put flowers on the quiet grave where Anna 
lay with folded hands; she had made her 
round of little visits on the Street; and now 
her suit-case, packed, was in the hall. 

“In one way, it will be a little better for 
you than if Christine and Palmer were not 
in the house. You like Christine, don’t 
your” 

“Very much.” 

“She likes you, K. She depends on you, 
too, especially since that night when you 
took care of Palmer’s arm before we got 
Doctor Max. | often think, K., what a 
good doctor you would have been. You 
knew so well what to do for mother.” 

She broke off. She still could not trust 
her voice about her mother. 

“Palmer's arm is going to be quite 
straight. Doctor Ed is so proud of Max 
over it. It was a bad fracture.” 

He had been waiting for that. Once at 
least, whenever they were together, she 
brought Max into the conversation. She 
was quite unconscious of it. 

“You and Max are great friends. ! knew 
you would like him. He is interesting, 
don’t you think?” 

“Very,” said K. 

To save his life, he could not put any 
warmth into his voice. He would be fair. 
It was not in human nature to expect 
more of him. 

“Those long talks you have, shut in your 
room — what in the world do you talk 
about? Politics?” 

“Occasionally.” 

She was a little jealous of those evenings, 
when she sat alone, or when Harriet, sit- 
ting with her, made sketches under the lamp 
to the accompaniment of a steady hum of 
masculine voices from across the hall. Not 
that she was ignored, of course. Max came 
in always, before he went, and, leaning over 
the back of a chair, would inform her of the 
absolute blankness of life in the hospital 
without her. 

“I go every day because | must,” he 
would assure her gaily; “‘but, | tell you, the 
snap is gone out of it. When there was a 
chance that every cap was your cap, the 
mere progress along a corridor became 
thrilling.” He had a foreign trick of throw- 
ing out his hands, with a little shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘Cui bono?” he said — which, 
being translated, means: ‘‘What the devil’s 
the use!” 


And K. would stand in the doorway, 
quietly smoking, or go back to his room and 
lock away'in his trunk the great German 
books on surgery with which he and Max 
had been working out a case. 

So K. sat by the dining-room table and 
listened to her talk of Max that last evening 
together. 

“TI told Mrs. Rosenfeld to-day not to be 
too much discouraged about Johnny. | 
had seen Doctor Max do such wonderful 
things. Now that you are such friends,” 
— she eyed him wistfully,— “perhaps some 
day you will come to one of his operations. 
Even if you didn’t understand exactly, | 
know it would thrill you. And — I'd like 
you to see me in my uniform, K. You 
never have.” 

She grew a little sad as the evening went 
on. She was going to miss K. very much. 
While she was ill she had watched the clock 
for the time to listen for him. She knew 
the way he slammed the front door. Palmer 
never slammed the door. She knew too 
that, just after a bang that threatened the 
very glass in the transom, K. would come 
to the foot of the stairs and call: 

“Ahoy, there!” 

“Aye, aye,” she would answer — which 
was, he assured her, the proper response. 

Whether he came up the stairs at once or 
took his way back to Katie had depended 
on whether his tribute for the day was fruit 
or sweetbreads. 

Now that was all over. 
good friends. 


They were such 
He would miss her, too; but 
he would have Harriet and Christine and — 


Max. Back in a circle to Max, of course. 

She insisted, that last evening, on sitting 
up with him until midnight ushered in 
Christmas Day. Christine and Palmer were 
out; Harriet, having presented Sidney with 
a blouse that had been left over in the shop 
from the autumn’s business, had yawned 
herself to bed. 

When the bells announced midnight, 
Sidney roused with a start. She realized 
that for some time neither of them had 
spoken, and that K.’s eyes were fixed on 
her. The little clock on the shelf took up 
the burden of the churches, and struck the 
hour in quick staccato notes. 

Sidney rose and went over to K., her 
black dress in soft folds about her. 

“He is born, K.” 

“He is born, dear.” 

She stooped and kissed his cheek lightly. 

Christmas Day dawned thick and white. 
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“* THEY SAY I poisoned bim.’ Her voice was dreary, inflectionless. . . . ‘ You— what?’ 
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... “They say I gave bim the wrong medicine; that he’s dying; that I murdered bim’” 
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Sidney left the little house at six, with the 
street light still burning through a mist of 
falling snow. 

The hospital wards and corridors were 
still lighted when she went on duty at seven 
o'clock. She had been assigned to the men’s 
surgical ward, and went there at once. She 
had not seen Carlotta Harrison since her 
mother’s death; but she found her on duty 
in the surgical ward. For the second time 
in four months, the two girls were working 
side by side. 

Sidney’s recollection of her previous serv- 
ice under Carlotta made her nervous. But 
the older girl greeted her pleasantly. 

“We were all sorry to hear of your 
trouble,” she said. “I hope we shall get 
on nicely.” 

Sidney surveyed the ward, full to over- 
flowing. At the far end two cots had been 
placed. 

“The ward is heavy, isn’t it?” 

“Very. I’ve been almost mad at dress- 
ing hour. There are three of us— you, 
myself, and a probationer.” 

The first light of the Christmas morning 
was coming through the windows. Carlotta 


put out the lights and turned in a business- 


like way to her records. 

“The probationer’s name is Wardwell,” 
she said. “Perhaps you'd better help her 
with the breakfasts. If there’s any way to 
make a mistake, she makes it.” 

It was after eight when Sidney found 
Johnny Rosenfeld. 

“You here in the ward, Johnny!” she 
said. 

Suffering had refined the boy’s features. 
His dark, heavily fringed eyes looked at 
her from a pale face. But he smiled up.at 
her cheerfully. 

“| was in a private room; but it cost 
thirty plevks a week, so | moved. Why 
pay rent?” 

Sidney had not seen him since his acci- 
dent. She had wished to go, but K. had 
urged against it. She was not strong, and 
she had already suffered much. And now 
the work of the ward pressed hard. She 
had only a moment. She stood beside 
him and stroked his hand. 

“T’m sorry, Johnny.” 

He pretended to think that her sympathy 
was for his fall from the estate of a private 
patient to the free ward. 

“Oh, I’m all right, Miss Sidney,” he 
said. “Mr. Howe is paying six dollars a 


week for me. The difference between me 
and the other fellows around here is that 
| get a napkin on my tray and they don’t.” 

Before his determined cheerfulness Sidney 
choked. 

“Six dollars a week for a napkin is going 
some. I wish you'd tell Mr. Howe to give 
ma the six dollars. She'll be needing it. 
I’m no bloated aristocrat; | don’t have to 
have a napkin.” 

“Have they told you what the trouble is?” 

“Back’s broke. But don’t let that worry 
you. Doctor Max Wilson is going to oper- 
ate on me. I’ll be doing the tango yet.” 

Sidney’s eyes shone. Of course, Max 
could do it. What a thing it was to be able 
to take this life-in-death of Johnny Rosen- 
feld’s and make it life again! 

All sorts of men made up Sidney’s world: 
the derelicts who wandered through the 
ward in flapping slippers, listlessly carrying 
trays; the unshaven men in the beds, look- 
ing forward to another day of boredom, if 
not of pain; Palmer Howe with his broken 
arm; K., tender and strong, but filling no 
especial place in the world. Towering over 
them all was the younger Wilson. He 
meant for her, that Christmas morning, all 
that the other men were not —to their 
weakness strength, courage, daring, power. 

Johnny Rosenfeld lay back on the pillows 
and watched her face. 

“When I was a kid,” he said, “and ran 
along the Street, calling Doctor Max a dude, 
I never thought I’d lie here watching that 
door to see him come im. Yow have had 
trouble, too. Ain’t it the hell of a world, 
anyhow? It ain’t much of a Christmas to 
you, either.” 

Sidney fed’ him his morning beef tea, 
and, because her eyes filled up with tears 
now and then at his helplessness, she was 
not so skilful as she might have been. 
When one spoonful had gone down his 
neck, he smiled up at her whimsically. 

“Run for your life. The dam’s burst!” 
he said. 

As much as was possible, the hospital 
rested on that Christmas Day. The internes 
went about in fresh white ducks with 
sprays of mistletoe in their buttonholes, 
doing few dressings. Over the upper floors, 
where the kitchens were located, spread 
toward noon the insidious odor of roasting 
turkeys. Every ward had its vase of holly. 
In the afternoon, services were held. in the 
chapel downstairs. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 147] 
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My Valentine 


“Your picture in my heart is framed, 


Good soup so rich and fine. 


Of all I cherish, you are named 
My dearest Valentine. 


“You cheer and comfort and sustain. 
You meet the daily need. 


The bounteous feast, the menu plain— 
You grace them both, indeed! 





“Whether the way is smooth and clear 
Or things are out of joint, 
Your potent aid is always near. 
And here’s a case in point.” 
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The Victrola brings to you the pure and varied 
tones of every musical instrument, and the beauty 
and individuality of every human voice—all abso- 
lutely true to life. 


Such fidelity of tone was unknown before the 
advent of the Victrola—the frst cabinet style 


talking-machine; and this pure and life-like tone 
is exclusively a Victrola feature. 

“Why exclusive with the Victrola?” 

Because of the patented Victrola features, which 
have been perfected after years of study and exper- 


iment: 

“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the flexible metal connection 
between the sound-box and tapering tone arm, which enables the 
Victor needle to follow the record grooves with unerring accuracy. 

i s and amplifyi 
compartment of wood—provide the very limit of 
area of vibrating surface and sound amplifying 
compartment, so absolutely essential to an exact 
and pure tone reproduction. 

odifying Doors— May be opened wide thereby 
giving the tone in its fullest volume; or doors may 
be set at any degree graduating 
the volume of tone to 
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That’s where 
the Victrola 
is pre-eminent 


exactly suit every requirement. Closed tight the volume is reduced 
to the minimum and when not in use interior is fully protected. 

Victor system of changeable needles:—A pertect reproduction is 
possible only with a perfect point—therefore a new needle for each 
record is the only positive assurance of a perfect point. You also have 
your choice of full tone, half tone or further modification with the 
fibre needle. 


It is the perfection of every part, 
and its perfect combination with all 
other parts, that gives the Victrola 
its superior tone—that makes the 
Victrola the greatest of all musical 


instruments. 


There are Victrolas in great variety from 
$15 to $200 and any Victor dealer will gladly 
demonstrate them and play any music you 
wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner G ph Co., M 1, Canadian Distrib 
Always use Victrolas with Victor Records and Victor 


Needles—ithe combination. ‘There is no other 
way to get the unequaled Victrola tone. 
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“Goose-neck tube and tone arm 
System of changeable needles Victrola XVLW $200 
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[Continued from page 54] 


“I'd like to shake hands with you,” said 
Jepson, suiting the action to the word. 
“You needn’t worry about Chicago, nor 
about the rest of the performances here, for 
that matter. If necessary” (this wasn’t 
altogether candid of him, but he was hu- 
man) “if necessary, we can cut the part 
out altogether. But | hope you'll go on, 
Miss Scott, and | wish you all the luck in 
the world.” 

Then he turned brusquely away to more 
serious matters, and Muriel escaped to her 
dressing-room just as a skirmishing party 
consisting of Daisy Benton swept up to 
him and fired the opening volley of the 
engagement. 


AFE in her dressing-room, the girl 
SN dropped into a chair, too dog-tired even 
to begin to dress. If she’d been capable 
of introspective reflection just then, she'd 
have had trouble recognizing herself for 
the girl who had taken Elaine Arthur’s 
casual word of praise with such tumul- 
tuous joy. 

Tired as she 
ated, she was, in a 
pier than she had 
time; happier in the 
her present powers of 
sure — that she was, somehow, more of 
a person than she had been then. She 
had stood the gaff. She could hold down 
a chorus job now, she knew. She could 
be roared at, blamed for things that 
weren't her fault, and go ahead and de- 
liver the goods just the same. And, 
she supposed, that was what she’d do. 
There didn’t seem to be much else 
that she could do, now that she and 
Morton —— 


was, discouraged, humili- 
queer way, hap- 
been that former 
feeling — beyond 
analysis, to be 


UT, essentially, it didn’t matter 
whether she went on with stage 
work or turned to something else. The 
lesson she’d learned would be equally 
applicable. 
Before she began to dress, she leaned for- 
ward and scrutinized the heavily made up 











face in the mirror. It didn’t look like her 
own. Would it, even with the paint off? 
Would Morton —— 

She mustn’t think about him! But, in 
spite of herself, two fat, futile tears 
gathered in her eyes, spilled over, and 
ran streakily down over the rouge and 
powder. 

“Stop it, you little idiot!” she said sav- 
agely. “‘You’re a chorus girl now; that’s 
what you are.” 

Well, in this one respect she found she 
was a chorus girl — a chorus girl of fiction, 
however, rather than of fact. She found 
a man waiting for her at the stage-door 
—a rather overawed young man, who 
didn’t seem to know, when he saw her 
standing there in the doorway, just what 
to say or do, except to go on repeat- 
ing her name and holding out his hands 
to her. 

But presently, when they got out of 
range of the door-man — 

“| just want to say this,” he told her. 
“| understood it all to-night. I saw you 
couldn’t have done anything else. You 
were so wonderful - 5d 

She pulled her hand out of his, looked 
wonderingly into his face, and then gave a 
little sobbing laugh. 

“You — you thought I was wonderful! 
You weren’t ashamed of me?” 

“Don’t!” he said, and 
“T’ll never forget it as long as | live. 


looked away. 


” 


HE reached out and took him by 
the shoulders. 

“Was I, really and truly, the —the 
one girl to-night to—to you, you know? 
Well, then, see that you don’t forget it. 
Because you have seen my first and last 
performance on anv stage.” 

“Muriel!” he cried. “You don’t mean 
that Fs 

But the way she flung her arms around 
his neck and kissed him, to the enormous 
edification of three of the “ponies” just 
then emerging from the stage-door, ought 


to have convinced him. 
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Keep storm and cold axa 


Home should be the most 
jolly and cozy spot in all 
the world, especially for 
little folks — a healthfully 
warmed place where chil- 
dren can play and grow 
sturdy, and get well ready 
to help put the world up 
another notch or so. To 
make your house that kind 
of a home, its genial atmos- 
phere loved today and 
never - to- be-forgotten, is 
forever guaranteed by 
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Again Carpentier rushed. Again Moran 
met him squarely and exchanged blows 
with him; then slipped forward into a 
clinch. The alert referee stepped between 
them as he pulled therm apart. 

For a space they sparred and feinted, 
each watching keenly for an opening. Then 
the Frenchman danced closer. His shoul- 
ders moved in that curiously deceptive way. 
He shot in a number of light blows, some 
of which Moran certainly blocked with his 
arms. But when Moran thrust his left for- 
ward, and suddenly followed it with a hook- 
ing stab of his right, Carpentier danced 
away. 


UDDENLY, however, in the very act of 

retreating, he leaped forward, and left 
and right landed clean on the body of the 
American. Hilda saw Moran wince, and 
knew that the blows had hurt. For an in- 
stant the two seemed to be exchanging 
body blows, though their movements were 
so rapid that she could not be sure that 
either was really penetrating the other’s 
guard. Certainly Moran did not clinch 
this time. 

In a moment she saw the reason. She 
knew that one of the rules agreed on was 
that the “clean break” should be enforced. 
Adéle had explained the meaning of the 
phrase: that, once the men should come so 
close that each was holding the other with 
one arm, they must break apart without 
striking. This was why the referee had 
stepped between them when he separated 
them. Now Moran, his arms still working 
away at Carpentier’s body, appeared to be 
retreating a little rather than clinch. 

Then, all at once, Hilda saw his back 
stiffen and swing forward; his right foot 
moved up and his right arm flashed up over 
Carpentier’s left. The brown glove landed 
full on the side of the Frenchman’s head, 
just below the ear, with a solid thud. 

Carpentier did not fall; but he staggered 
sidewise clear to the ropes, and leaned there 
for an instant, bent over, his gloves and 
forearms closely covering his face and the 
vulnerable spot at the middle of the body. 

There swept up from the audience a roar 
that shook the building. Behind her, 
Hilda could hear the scraping of chairs as 
thousands sprang to their feet. - 

For the second time within the round, 
Moran leaped forward to strike again. He 
chopped sharply down at the only exposed 


spot, the back of the neck. But Carpentier, 
still unsteady on his feet, adroitly slipped 
under Moran’s raised arm, and came to his 
familiar crouch ten feet away. 

Then the bell rang. Moran’s arms fell to 
his sides; and the two quietly passed each 
other, walking to their respective corners. 

Instantly there was a whirl of activity 
about the ring. The stools were thrust in 
between the ropes. The inevitable pails 
and bottles appeared beside them. The men 
with towels appeared, fanning each con- 
testant with full sweeps of muscular arms. 
One of Moran’s handlers knelt before him, 
rested one of the bare legs on each of his 
own thighs, and set to work with strong, 
nimble fingers, manipulating the thigh mus- 
cles. Another masseur reached in from be- 
hind the post and worked on the chest and 
abdominal muscles. While, commanding 
all, Henry Huybers leaned over the ropes 
and poured a stream of low-voiced counsel 
into Moran’s ears as he raised the water- 
bottle to his lips. 

Hilda recalled now that throughout 
the round Huybers —hair rumpled, face 
flushed, the sleeves of his dress shirt rolled 
above the elbows, the pleated bosom wet 
with perspiration, and his low-cut white 
waistcoat unbuttoned and swinging open, 
with his heavy watch-chain dangling from 
it — had been crouching on the steps, call- 
ing out cabalistic instructions. She resolved 
to listen more closely during the rounds to 
follow. 


HE glanced about the house. From every 

side came a buzz of excited comment. 
Apparently the great champion was not to 
have so easy a time of it — he had encoun- 
tered a man who would make him work 
every foot of the way. Here and there, 
volatile Frenchmen were going over the 
events of the first round with illustrative 
gestures. 

Then Hilda turned toward the woman 
at her side. At that instant she resolved to 
conceal her own wildly fluttering emotions. 
She would let this woman, whose compan- 
ion for the evening she must willy-nilly be, 
see precisely nothing of her real self. 

Accordingly she observed: 

“It looks rather good for us.” 

But the fat woman, to Hilda’s surprise, 
was distinctly nervous. 

“I’m not so sure,” said she. “The way 
they give decisions over here, it don’t 
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The Telephone Unites the Nation 
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T this time, our country looms 
large on the world horizon as an 
example of the popular faith in the 
underlying principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in all that 
the forefathers, in their most exalted 
moments, meant by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous peo- 
ple, the railroad, the telegraph and 
the telephone have been important 
factors. They have facilitated commu- 
nication and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting more 
intimate relations. 


(he telephone has played its part 
as the situation has required. That it 
should have been planned for its 
present usefulness is as wonderful as 


that the vision of the forefathers should 
have beheld the nation as it is today. 


At first, the telephone was the voice 
of the community. As the population 
increased and its interests grew more 
varied, the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities and 
keep all the people in touch, regard- 
less of local conditions or distance. 


The need that the service should be 
universal was just as great as that 
there should be a common language. 
This need defined the duty of the 
Bell System. 


Inspired by this need and repeat- 
edly aided by new inventions and 
improvements, the Bell System has 
become the welder of the nation. It 
has made the continent a community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


S One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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WEAR PROOF AND HEAT ALL WEATHER 
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matter who hits hardest or who's strongest | 
at the end. They’re all for points.” Her | 
voice rose a little. “Why, would you be- 
lieve it, they'll give that round to Carpen- 
teer.”” 

“I don’t see that,” said Hilda. 

“Don’t you see —it’s all those foolish 
little pats of his. Every blow’s a point, no 
matter how light it is. Oh, they make me 
sick! Blink’s got to knock him cold to get 
anything.” 

There was a warning call from the time- 
keeper. Seconds and masseurs scrambled 
out of the ring, handing down pails and bot- 
tles as they went. The referee hung his 
towel on the post and stepped forward. 
The gong clanged; the second round had 
begun. 


ITH the sound of the gong the two 
fighters rushed. They met in mid-ring 
with the solid thud of hard gloves on harder 
bodies. And, standing there, they fought; 
while the crowd, stirred by the unexpected 
speed and spirit of the contest, loosed a roar. 
Henry Huybers, kneeling on the steps, 
was talking continuously. Hilda could hear 
him now, through all the uproar: 

“Right, Blink. Get the right over! 
Crowd him — crowd him, boy! . . . Under- 
neath — quick, he’s crouching. Under- 
neath! Harder! Right again. Quick, now 
— keep going. At him, boy! Get him — 
get him! Now the right! Right, | tell you! 
That’s it—that’s it! Now under. Go 
under! That’s it — you’ve got him. Now 
the— O-oh, one-two! Quick, now — the 
one-two!” 

That low but penetrating “O-oh!” from 
Huybers preceded by no more than a frac- 
tion of a second a savage yell from the en- 
tire great audience. For Moran, working 
with a cool speed and vigor that knew no 
opposition, was deliberately taking the 
champion’s blows in order to land a series 
of short, hard right swings to the head. 
Then, as Carpentier ducked lower, he 
brought an ugly left upper cut to the chin, 
and followed it by a sudden cutting loose 
of both hands in a rain of blows on the face 
and head. 

“Careful, careful — you're taking big 
chances!”’ It was the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Huybers at Hilda’s side. 

Clearly, Moran and his manager had de- 


termined on a plan of campaign designed | 


to catch the champion unawares. There 


was no evidence here of a decision to act | 
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on the defensive until Carpentier should 
begin to tire. On the contrary, Moran was 
mercilessly at him. 

And the attack, for the moment at least, 
wus effective. Carpentier was staggering. 
Moran upper-cut again, with his left; and 
the Frenchman, in a desperate effort to 
dodge away from the right swing that was 
sure to follow, slipped, and fell to his hands 
and knees. 


NSTANTLY the alert referee pushed 

Moran away and began that slow count. 

Carpentier partly raised himself, glanced 
toward his own corner as if for instructions, 
then settled back on one knee to take full 
advantage of the count. 

Moran waited, cool, determined. His 
eyes were fixed intently on the kneeling 
figure. His jaws were set, and the heavy 
bunches of muscle stood out on each side. 
He was shining with sweat, and his skin 
was red here and there where hard blows 
had left their mark. Over his right cheek- 
bone was a discolored swelling. And as he 
stood there, all alert, arms a little forward, 
fists clenched, ready to strike with all the 
strength that was in his wonderful body, 
he did not seem a human thing. He was 
a primitive force — savage in every fiber, 
calculatingly savage — dominated by the 
fierce intent to do harm, and only harm. 
He was the fighting male, the destructive 
male 

“And this,” 
ness!” 

She felt weak, yet more and more caught 
up in the grip of the excitement that was 
shaking the great hail. She felt herself 
impelled to urge Moran on. He must win 
—her Blink must win. Yes, it was primi- 
tive. She was becoming primitive enough 
herself now. That man up there, that man 
whose life lay so strangely close to hers, was 
a wild, splendid thing. He was a fighter. 
That was all right. Life is a fight. Busi- 
ness is a fight. She was a fighter herself — 
every minute, all the time. She had put 
men out, in the fierce conflicts of business 
competition. She had tricked and out- 
witted them in ways that hurt them and 
that hurt their wives and children. Was 
that any better than this? 

Hilda wondered, in a swift, wild way, 
while the bare arm of the referee swung 
slowly up and down like a semaphore, beat- 
ing off the seconds, wondered if this frank 
fighting were not the better, after all. Be- 


thought Hilda, ‘is a busi- 








cause it was franker. Then she wondered 
at herself — studying those nearly naked, 
sweating, battered human bodies up there 
in the ring — wondered at herself for think- 
ing these wild thoughts. 

She was sitting straight up on the edge 
of her chair, her hands tightly clasped in 
her lap, her eyes wide and very bright, *her 
cheeks flaming. And more than one man 
was gazing across the ring, heedless of the 
fighters — gazing at her. But this she did 


not know. 
“Seven!” called the referee, in crisp 
English. Then “eight!” Then “nine!” 


Carpentier was up, and crouching. 

Instantly Moran rushed, tearing past the 
referee, actually whirling that dignitary 
aside in the speed of his onslaught. 

There was a swift exchange of blows. 

Suddenly Carpentier’s right shot for- 
ward, from a crouch, straight against the 
stomach of the American. Hilda both saw 
and heard the blow. Too, she saw the 
agonized expression on Blink’s face as he 
staggered back, just before he doubled over, 
tried weakly to cover, caught gropingly at 
the middle rope, then fell to the canvas. 

Again the bare arm of the referee waved 
through the air. 

At “three” Moran was struggling to his 
knees. At “four’’ he was rising. At “five” 
the gong clanged and the second round 
was over. 

The fighters sank down on the waiting 
stools and leaned against the ropes. The 
seconds, masseurs, and managers were at 
them on the instant, frantic to make the 
most of every one of the scant sixty seconds 
allotted them for their work. ; 


ILDA found herself still sitting very 

erect on the forward edge of her chair. 
And she knew that she was as red as fire. 
Still, so were others. She leaned back, 
wondering how long she could stand the 
tension. Her heart was going like mad 
already. And but two rounds done. She 
must sit through eighteen rounds more — 
unless there should be a knockout. 

She listened to the. confusion of talk 
about her, picking out, here and there, a 
British or American phrase: “Something 
doing soon, my boy! They can’t keep that 
up. Something’ll drop, | tell you.” “Did 
you see that right?” “How about even 
money it don’t go five rounds more?” 

Then she caught the strident voice of 
Mrs. Huybers: “Ain’t Henry got any sense 
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at all? Don’t he know you can’t rush Car- 
penteer like that? And only the second 
round! He'll be spilling the beans, that’s 


” 


Again the two fighting men crouching, face 
to face, at the center of the ring, while 
the referee hovered at one side. 

But this time there was no rush, no 
Each had felt the met- 
tle of the other. Each had been as good 
as saved by the bell. They crouched — 
eyed each other —circled; but the blows 
they exchanged in moments of sparring 
carried no such sting as the blows of the 
preceding rounds. 

It was astounding to Hilda that Moran 
should exhibit, to her untrained eye, so 
little evidence that the blow that brought 
him down had left any results behind 
He looked the same, excepting for the fact 
that the bruise over his cheek-bone was now 
more prominent. He appeared cool. If 
anything, he was breathing more easily 
than during the two earlier rounds; doubt- 
less his “second wind” had come to him. 
But he was acting with greater caution. 
She wondered if this were not a bit of strat- 


| egy designed to give Carpentier the impres- 


sion that his blow had seriously weakened 
Moran. That, she reflected, would not be 
such a bad plan. It might well lead the 
caution 
and open himself to sudden attack. 


UT Carpentier had changed his tactics, 

too. He seemed content, for the time, 
to feint and dance and “box,” shooting in 
light blows from unexpected angles. Even 
Hilda could see that he was extremely skil- 
ful at this work. At boxing and jabbing 
he could land two blows to the American’s 


| one. This he was now proceeding to do. 


And the accumulation of points was rapid 
and certain. Only once in the third round 


| did he show an inclination to fight. He 
thrust 


a straight left rather lightly to 
then suddenly swung his 
right after it, and followed this blow by 
hooking his left to the body. But the thud 
that followed was not from Carpentier’s 
fist. Nor was the sudden rocking of the 
head, wincing, and falling back, on the 
part of the champion, caused by any at- 
tack of his own. Hilda could not follow 
the blows; but she saw the result. And, 


Moran’s chin; 
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too, she heard the yell of the crowd, and 
the sudden scream of furious glee from 
the fat woman at her side. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Mrs. Huybers — since 
it must be admitted, quite inelegantly. 
“Take that, will you, you big frog?” 

“What was it?” Hilda asked. “What 
happened?” 

“Blink upper-cut him with his right. 
Some counter, if you ask me! A pippin!” 

Hilda moved a little away from her. 
But the chairs were narrow and Mrs. Huy- 
bers was fat. 

Moran did not follow up his opening — 
merely studied his man, content, appar- 
ently, to check him and make him con- 
tinue leading. So passed the third round; 
and the fourth. Each man had “felt out” 
the other and found him strong. Carpen- 
tier — convinced, in spite of his one lucky 
blow at the close of the second round, that 
it was safer to box Moran than to fight him 
— bent his energies to the accumulation of 
those points that would certainly bring him 
the decision, barring an actual knockout 
by his opponent. 

Moran, for his part, seemed content to 
let a few rounds drift to the credit of the 
champion. 


FTER the fourth round, however, Moran 


changed his method. Hilda had been: 


startled, in the first two rounds, by the 
speed of his rushes; but they were nothing 
to the burst with which he opened the 
fifth round. 

Before the bell rang he lay back limply 
in the grasp of his handlers. When, 
at the warning call, these turned to leave 
the ring, he straightened up languidly, 
apparently giving his whole attention to 
the eager words of Henry Huybers at 
his ear. 

Then the gong sounded —and Moran 
sprang. He was on the champion and 
fighting before the seconds could withdraw 
the pails and stools from the corners — be- 
fore the referee “had finished hanging his 
towel on the post. 

Carpentier, not yet in position, tried to 
duck under his arm. But Moran upper-cut 
him in the mouth, and followed this blow 
with a savage chop to the neck. 

Carpentier, bending forward and cover- 
ing, staggered away. 

Moran was after and on him with the 
instant ferocity of a Bengal tiger, hitting 
with right and left. 


Carpentier dodged and ran. He swung, 
all erect, back against the ropes, and caught 
a terrific short right in the mouth. Then, 
however, as he reeled away, Moran loosed 
a right swing that went wild. This gave 
the Frenchman his opportunity to slip in 
close and clinch; which he promptly did. 

In vain Moran tried to elbow him off 
and work at his body. Carpentier clung 
tight. Moran hooked twice to the kidney; 
but was stopped by the referee, who was 
struggling, at first without success, to sepa- 
rate the men. Carpentier held close, his 


chin resting on Moran’s shoulder, breathing 
deeply and waiting for the recovery that 
was only a matter of time. 


INALLY the referee succeeded in 
wrenching the Frenchman away; and, 

in doing so, passed between the men, 
evidently with the idea of holding Moran 
off until Carpentier could get his footing. 
Again the American rushed in. But Car- 
pentier had partially recovered, and man- 
aged to weather the storm of blows — 
managed even, after a brief moment of 
purely defensive tactics, to begin returning 
them. 

That 
these 
punishment, 
power. 

Moran relaxed somewhat. It was plain 
enough that no man could hold for long his 
pace of the past half minute. He had 
planned to trick the Frenchman and, by 
catching him off his guard, score a sudden 
knockout. The trick had been partly suc- 
cessful. The Frenchman would be the 
weaker in the later rounds for the beating 
he had received. But the knockout blow 
had not landed. It was time now for some- 
thing else. 

Accordingly he fell again to sparring and 
boxing. And the round was nearly over 
before the Frenchman exhibited even a 
momentary flash of his former speed and 
skill. 

After this, for four rounds until the 
middle .of the ninth, the fight was less 
eventful. Moran was perhaps content 
with having laid a strong foundation for 
the task he must accomplish in the latter 
part of the fight. Certainly neither was so 
fast now. There were moments of hard fight- 
ing, of course; but even Hilda could see 
that they lacked the ferocity of the earlier 
encounters. She even found herself settling 


amazing thing about 
capacity for taking 
immense recuperative 


was the 
men — their 
their 
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back and watching the contest with a 
cool eye. At first it had seemed as if some- 
thing vaguely dreadful might happen at 
any moment. Now it appeared that 
nothing very dreadful was imminent. 
Mindful of the long route ahead of them, 
the two men protected themselves with 
greater care. 

But from round to round they slowed 
perceptibly. Their work was more method- 
ical, more like the business Blink had told 
her that fighting was. Each was battering 
at the other’s body. Little by little they 
were wearing each other down. Now and 
then one or the other would take advantage 
of some opening and shoot a blow at the 
jaw. But neither fell. And Hilda could 
see now that they were very workmanlike, 
each in his own way. Moran still relied on 
the force of his blows, Carpentier on the 
speed and number of his. The Frenchman 
was the lighter on his feet. His dodging 
was, at times, really extraordinary. Once, 
when Moran caught him out of position, his 
face unguarded, he dodged three succes- 
sive blows, well aimed blows, by merely 
jerking his head from side to side. Car- 
pentier could deliver his blows from any 
position. He had a remarkable knack for 
shooting forward just when he appeared to 
be in full retreat. Once or twice he gave 
Moran some trouble by this device, quite 
surprising him. 

But, in spite of occasional interesting 
moments, these rounds were rather monot- 
onous. It was boxing and milling, boxing 
and milling, grinding each other down. 


N the ninth, however, Carpentier, fearful 

perhaps that this long-continued point- 
making might work out to his disadvan- 
tage, changed his tactics and began work- 
ing in, to fight at closer quarters. He would 
rush in so close and so hard that his body 
followed his blows. He seemed to strike 
with elbows and shoulders as well as fists; 
and more than once his head struck Moran’s 
chin with force. 

The American met these attacks with 
straight lefts, together with an occasional 
upper cut. He appeared to be holding his 
own reasonably well. Indeed, as Mrs. Huy- 
bers pointed out, he seemed to keep him- 
self well in hand, permitting the French- 
man to do most of the work — though, 
from the occasional change of expression 
on Moran’s face, and from his sudden 
counter-attacks, it was evident that Car- 


pentier was landing many effective body 
blows at close quarters, in the clinches. 

The tenth round was even sharper than 
the ninth. The men were fighting hard 
now — there could be no doubt about that. 
And Moran was shifting his attack from 
the body to the head. To Hilda, the ruth- 
lessness with which he battered that at- 
tractive face was dreadful. Carpentier’s 
right eye was nearly closed now. And the 
next few blows were aimed at the left eye. 
Unmistakably, he was working to cripple 
temporarily the Frenchman’s vision. He 
was so intent on this process, indeed, that 
he took many body blows that he might 
have blocked, in order to land on the face. 

“He’s taking chances — he sure is taking 
chances,”” mused Mrs. Huybers aloud. “Or 
else he’s sure the frog’s cork is pulled. You 
better go easy, Blink. He ain’t licked yet, 
that feller!” 

One of these body blows, sure enough, 
landed with a force that shook Moran’s 
strong frame. But he drove his next blow 
home with no apparent loss of power, and 
when his glove came away from that other 
eye it left a raw stain behind it that puffed 
rapidly into a livid swelling. 


the tenth round.  Hilda’s 

shoulders moved in an involuntary 
little shudder as she sank back in her 
chair. She was enduring this spectacle; 
but she wished it was over. Ten rounds 
more — unless there should be a knockout! 

Surely she was dreaming! Surely this 
was not the brisk, matter-of-fact Hilda 
Wilson sitting here! 

She opened her eyes again. They were 
working on the Frenchman’s eyes with 
cloths and a sponge. She turned away, 
Moran was limp in his chair, with four men 
manipulating his muscles and drenching 
him with water. She recalled that the body 
masseur invariably met him, as he returned 
to his corner after a round, with a shock of 
ice water thrown into his face from a sponge. 

Again that gong! 7 

Hilda wished some one would wrench it 
from its post and throw it out the window. 
She knew she would be hearing that gong 
in her sleep for twenty years to come. It 
seemed the clanging, brutal knell of all her 
girlish quality, all her womanliness, all her 
better feelings. She had let it into her life 
for good, that gong, and all the ugly, gam- 
bling, bruising, distressingly physical world 
of which it was the symbol. 


O ended 
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searchtothe makersof MAZDA 
lamps so that they may bring 
the perfect light always a little 
closer. 

For this, too, thro’ all the 
years to come, MAZDA Ser- 
vice will go on and on, ever 
seeking to improve the lamps of 
tomorrow as it has improved the 
lamps of yesterday. And thus as 
the mark MAZDA etched ona 
lamp means to you the best lamp 
of today, so to your children’s 
children, MAZDA will miark 
the lamp that sums up in their 
day all this endless search for 
the perfect light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ($6) 
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‘Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service” 
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This time Moran started the fighting. 
He shot left and right to those livid eyes. 

Hilda could have covered her own eyes 
with her hands. She could have screamed 
out, calling on Blink to let those eyes 
alone. But she only sat very still — not 
flushed now, but pale: a beautiful woman 
in a beautiful gown, about her shoulders 
an opera wrap of old rose lined and fringed 
with snowy fur—a pale, beautiful woman, 
looking quietly at a fight. 

Carpentier fought back. But his direc- 
tion was not so good; several of his blows 
missed altogether. 

Moran rushed him again, with almost the 
speed and ferocity of the first and second 
rounds. He shot left and right to the head. 
He upper-cut to the stomach, taking heavy 
blows almost casually as he closed in. 
Then, just before Carpentier, groping for 
him, could clinch, he brought his right hand 
up and over, like lightning, to the side of 
his opponent’ S jaw. 

It was the blow of the evening. They 
were near the ropes at the moment, and 
Carpentier shot through them, clean out of 
the ring, and fell sprawling on the reporters’ 
table beside it, even on the reporters them- 
selves. 


HE audience was up like a tidal wave. 
Hilda put her hands over her ears, for 
the sudden noise hurt them 

The bruised, sweaty man was struggling 
there on the ledge that served for a 
table. Many hands were helping him 
to rise. 

Moran had drawn back and whirled 
around, walking to the farther side of the 
ring. Every one was watching the efforts 
of the reporters, the seconds, and the referee 
to get the champion back through the ropes 
—every one but Hilda. After-the first 
thrilling instant, she watched Moran. She 
saw him turn slowly around, there on the 
opposite side of the ring. He was holding 
his right hand against his body, pressing it 
there with his left. His lips were com- 
pressed, his jaws set, his eyes suddenly 
wild. The bunches of muscle at the sides 
of his face stood out sharply from blocked- 
in shadows. 

Hilda suddenly remembered what he had 
said about the danger of a fighter hurting 
his hands. Perhaps he had injured himself. 
She studied him anxiously, after they 
had got the champion back into the ring. 


It was reassuring to see that the hurt look | 


“put on last, but rather impor- 


tant for all that! 


MAGINE building an expensive residence— 
or even a $3000.0r $4000 cottage, with all the 
conveniences of a modern home—and then 
slapping on a poorly constructed roof—the kind 
that leaks like a sieve after a month or two. 


And yet hundreds of motor-car owners will pay as much 
fora touring car as for a fair size house, carefully 
examining engine, carbureter, magneto, and tires, 
then let the dealer “include” any kind of a “roof.” 


Just as in the case of a house-roof, an Automobile- 
Top looks all right when it’s new. But in service the 
difference begins to show right away. 


The cheap Top gets dirty and spotted; oil and dust 
get und into the fabric; the Top material cracks 
and breaks under the strain of raising and lower- 
ing; and it needs but a few changes in the weather 
to take out all the Top’s resisting powers. 


There is one protection for the car owner— 


Genuine 


Pantacote 


Pantasote has been made by the Pantasote Com- 
pany for over twenty years. 
It is guaranteed with a guarantee direct from the 
er to owner. 
It is specially constructed to withstand the 
weather hardships that the ‘‘roof”’ is put to. Like 
all good roof materials, Pantasote costs a little 
more than inferior substitutes, and is therefore 
side-ste by the dealer or car manufacturer 
who is looking for the last dollar of profit rather 
than for the last ounce of satisfaction-to-the- 
owner. 
Genuine Pantasote is labeled. You can identify it and 
easily distinguish it from the hosts of imitations that 
are flooding the market. The cheap substitutes for 
Pantasote find a ready sale among the buyers of motor 
cars who think of the “‘roof"’ only after it has proved 
itself totally inadequate to give even half-way protection. 
Think about your Top before you buy your car—like a 
house-roof it goes on last, but if it is weak and flimsy it 
will wear out first. 
Specify Pantasote and see that you get it. 





CAUTION—In purchasing an Automobile- 
Top look for this label. It's your safest pro- 
tection. There are cheap surface-coated Top 
materials which look like Pantasote (but only 
when they are new). Substitution is fre 
quently practised by unscrupulous dealers to 
increase their profits at the purchaser's ex- 
pense. Labels like this are sent out free with 
every shipment of Pantasote. The Top- 
maker has no excuse for not using them on 
Pantasote Tops. 


“What's What in Top Materials’’ is a 24—page 
treatise on the general subject of Top materials. 
It is sent without charge on request and gives you 
an insight into the Top-material question which 
does not show on the surface. 

looks well when it’s new—there are a number of 
reasons why Pantasote keeps looking new after it has actu- 
ally been *‘on the road.” md for this booklet today. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
142 Bowling Green Bldg ., New York, N.Y. 
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had left his eyes. And he fell naturally 
into his fighting crouch. 

She waited then to see if he would use 
his right hand. The Frenchman seemed 
barely able to stand. The fickle crowd, 
still on its feet, was clamoring and scream- 
ing for a knockout. But Moran, with the 
world waiting there before him, merely 
sparred and boxed a little, mostly with his 
left, while Henry Huybers shouted at him, 
in frantic desperation, to “Slip it over 
now, Blink! Let him have it, boy!’’ 

Mrs. Huybers, red and breathless, with 
staring eyes, suddenly plunged forward, 
shouting in the general direction of her 
lord and super-parasite: 

“Send him in, Henry. 
haymaker!”’ 

Huybers, without turning his head, an- 
grily waved her away. And Hilda caught 
her arm and drew her back to her chair. 

The haymaker was not forthcoming. 
Moran merely feinted and boxed. Slowly 
the champion recovered; and, all battered 
though he was, at the bell he was working 
nearly as briskly as ever, now dancing for- 
ward and feinting with his shoulders and 
head, now dancing away, only to dart back 
and shoot in light jabs to head and body, 
thereby adding materially to his already 
large collection of points. From somewhere 
back in the crowd came the distinct sound 
of hisses and boos. 


Let him have the 


FTER the round there was a curious 
buzz of talk throughout the hall — of 
rather quiet talk. All were discussing the odd 
turn the fight had taken. They did not know 
what to make of it. Moran had had the 
fight in his hands; but, for some reason, he 
had weakened and let the Frenchman stay. 
Hilda caught bits of one argument in which 
an Englishman was overwhelming an ardent 
fellow countryman of her own by shouting 
out that Moran was yellow — just plain 
yellow, and that was all there was to it. 
Others were hinting at crooked work. 
The fight had been fixed — there had been 
an advance agreement to the effect that 
Carpentier should receive the decision, in 
consideration of an extra payment to 
Moran. One Englishman knew this —a 
friend of his had seen the documents. 
Hilda noted that Moran, once in his cor- 
ner, let his head drop limply back and 
closed his eyes. He looked very bad, she 
thought — exhausted, perhaps in pain. 
She saw Henry feel his right hand and 


ask excited questions. Then she saw Blink 
jerk the hand away, shake his head wearily, 
and grope for the water bottle with his 
left hand. 

Then the twelfth round came; and the 
thirteenth — and on, straight along to the 
twentieth and the final bell. The fight was 
curiously monotonous from this point to 
the end. There was no more leading from 
Moran; he merely defended himself, and 
scored such points as he could with his left. 

Carpentier grew steadily stronger. In the 
nineteenth and twentieth he was so vigor- 
ous in his attack that Moran frequently 
resorted to clinching. He was holding on 
when the last bell rang, and turned away 
to his corner with an expression of relief. 


HERE was a great bustle of excite- 

ment about the ring. The referee drew 
Carpentier back to the middle and held up 
his right arm, turning him slowly around 
so that all might acclaim the victor. 

Moran came forward to congratulate 
him, extending his left hand. For a moment 
the two fighters conversed. The referee 
joined them. Then Henry Huybers rushed 
up, and very officiously, talking all the 
time, set about taking off Moran’s right 
glove. 

Hilda saw Moran’s face actually whiten 
as Huybers pulled off the soggy glove and 
unwound the bandage. Then the three 
men examined the hand closely. And then 
Carpentier, in a very friendly manner, 
slipped his arm through Moran’s and led 
him to his corner. 

The crowd seemed to understand. Sev- 
eral hundred had pressed forward to the 
ring; there were even a few faint cheers. 

“No good going out yet,” observed Mrs. 
Huybers, after commenting volubly on the 
outcome. “‘We got to wait for 'em.” 

So she and Hilda sat there while the 
fighters left the arena for their dressing- 
rooms and the crowd slowly meited away. 
The sporting gentlemen swarmed about 
them, as before the fight. Several of these 
now endeavored to make themselves agree- 
able to Hilda; but she gave them little 
more than cool civility. One claimed to 
have precise news from the front. Moran, 
he said, had sprained his wrist as a re- 
sult of that terrific blow in the eleventh 
round. All the men seemed to agree that 
Blink, despite his technical defeat, had 
won a new position through his work of 
the evening. He had shown himself Car- 
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Winters don’t come much colder than that. That’s when 
the mercury itself begins to seek shelter. That’s when the 


heating apparatus proves itself either a winner or a failure. 
But when in addition to keeping the house warm and cosy it also knocks ‘“‘ill’”’ 
out of coal bills, then indeed it certainly gives real service. 

So, read Mr. Petts’ letter, reproduced on this page. Did you ever see a longer 
list of truly winter conditions ? Then read on and learn that the winter’s coal 
bill was only $20 — for a seven room house. 
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Where sore throats 


come from— 


CARCELY a day passes but that 

you find yourself in the very places 
where sore throats come from—in the 
crowded places—the stuffy cars, stores, 
theatres, where with every breath you 
must inhale millions of germs, and 
germs not only of sore throats, but 
often of more serious maladies. 
The mouth and throat are the camping 
of these invaders, and although nature Rerectt 
repels them frequently,they may gain the upper 
hand if one’s health is even a trifle below par 
—and hence the wisdom, nay duty—of taking 
Yormamint, the throat protector. 


A. WULFING & CO. 


A little tablet, handy to use, with a pleasing 
and refreshing taste, Formamint disinfects the 
mouth and throat—thoroughly—as no gargle 
ever can. The germicide it sets free in the 
saliva, while harmless to the tenderest mem- 
branes, reaches and destroys the germs in 
even the remotest crevices of the mouth, 
tonsils and throat—and so helps nature restor 
the inflamed tissues to health. 

Over 10,000 doctors have endorsed Forma- 
mint both as a means of checking sore throats 
and of preventing the entrance of infectious 
disease. And you will find the little tablet a 
handy and trustworthy safeguard of your own 
health. At all druggists. 


32k Irving Place, New York 


Afiliated with the Bauer Chemical Co., Makers of Sanatogen—The Food Tonic 
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free from germ infection."* 
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your Formamint Tablets. Formamint is a real cleanser of 
mouth germs."’ 
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pentier’s master until his fatal right was | 


injured; and after that he had kept his 
feet, alert and strong, to the very end. 


‘ This’ll mean some big matches for Blink,” | 


observed the very agreeable card-player. 


“But,” observed Hilda, “surely this in- | 


jury will interfere with that?” 

The card-player shrugged his shoulders. 
“In a few months he will be all right. It 
is nothing.” 

Hilda was glad when the party finally 
moved toward the door. She felt rather 
weak. And she was conscious of a dis- 
tinctly unhealthy interest in herself on the 
part of these uniformly shrewd and suave 





men. It was a situation from which she | 
would be glad to escape. Certainly this | 
little world was one to which her nature | 


was not adapted. 


T would be a relief to be with Blink 
again. She had felt something near terror 


of him before he was injured, when he | 
was fighting with cool, merciless ferocity. | 


But Blink hurt was another person. The 
mothering instinct, that had been so 
deeply and strangely stirred in her of late, 
was welling up now, full and strong. 

Still, she was confused. It seemed to her 
now that she had gone too far with him in 
the cab coming out here. She should not 
have let her emotions overrun her in that 
way. Certainly it was wrong to give Blink 
the faintest right to expect— For there 
were problems, a horrid little tangle of 


them; and a woman’s life is not to be 


turned lightly aside — not in the case of a 
grown woman like herself. 

As she waited, standing in the shadows 
beside the outer gate, with an effort keep- 


ing up with the talk of a man at each elbow, | 


her spirits sank. She would have given 


anything for a few hours by herself. She | 


was very tired. 


He came then, with the important little | 


Henry Huybers beside him, still talking ex- 


citedly, still exhibiting intricate structures | 


of gold in his cavernous mouth. Blink ap- 


peared refreshingly like himself. His face | 


was a bit flushed, there was a discernible 
bruise over one cheek-bone, and his right 
hand was heavily bandaged; but he was 
again in immaculate evening costume. 

He was silent, moody. The eager ques- 
tions of the sporting gentlemen he met with 
monosyllables, with the air of one who 
brushes small creatures away. A very few 
moments, and he had said good-night and 
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guided Hilda to the curb, raising his ban- 
daged right hand toward the cab-rank in 
mid-avenue. 

Hilda glanced back 
stepped into the taxi. Then she felt the 
color come rushing to her cheeks. They 
were all standing motionless,— Henry, Mrs. 
Huybers, and the sporting persons,— watch- 
ing the great Blink Moran lead her away. 
It was close to midnight; and it was Paris! 


just before she 


TRACE of the recklessness she had 

felt in the early evening rose within 
her as she nodded a final good night and 
entered the car. Moran gave the address 
— their address, hers and his—to the 
chauffeur, and stepped in after her, drop- 
ping heavily at her right. 

“Blink,” she cried softly, moved to talk 
a great deal and rapidly, “what happened? 
You are hurt, | know.” 

He sat for a moment in moody silence; 
then he reached out, found a slim gloved 
hand, and crushed it in his left one. 

“Well,” he said, “I didn’t do it.” 

“Oh — but, Blink, you were hurt!” 

“It’s all in the game, Hilda. One way or 
the other, | didn’t make good. The hand 
is broken.” 

Hilda’s emotions were distressingly con- 
fused. She could not think clearly. He 
Was not a savage now, but her Blink, a 
fallen warrior, very human. He was hurt- 
ing her hand, but she could not decide to 
withdraw it. Besides, she had given him 
the right — or bad she? 

Then, without warning, out of her mud- 
died feelings rose a picture, swiftly and 
clearly — the picture of a tall, rather gaunt 
man, slightly bent but strong, with sad 
deep-set eyes in a gray face, standing in 
the shadows of a station platform; a man 
who gripped the handle of his suit-case in 
one hand, his umbrella in the other, and 
looked after her as the train rolled away. 
Again it occurred to her that she had never 
so much as known the name of that station 
in Pennsylvania where she had last seen 
Harris Doreyn. 

She could have cried out. Must she re- 
nounce the very thought of love in order 
to forget that man? Was this lost love the 
unfading shadow of her life? Did all the 
roads of feeling lead to him in her heart? 

She wondered — her mind still swift and 
clear — what he would think of her now. 
He was not far away, only a few hours by 


train and Channel boat and train again. 
Perhaps he had actually come to Paris — 
who could say? 

In desperation, in sheer longing fo 
human companionship, she returned the 
pressure of Blink’s hand. 

For a long moment they sat thus. The 
taxi was circling the great, shadowy Arc 
de Triomphe and skimming down the 
Champs Elysées. 

Blink’s hand trembled. He jerked it 
away. Before she fully realized what was 
taking place, her head was nestled in the 
hollow of his arm, his bandaged broken 
hand was forcing up her chin. 

She struggled and tried to speak. He 
seemed not even to know that she was re- 
sisting him. 

His lips met hers — pressed upon them. 

She struggled and fought, blindly. She 
could not get her breath. She was sud- 
denly crying. She caught at the bandaged 
hand, tore it away; then cowered low in the 
corner of the seat, covered her face with 
her hands, and sobbed. 

She made an effort to control herself. 
She did not know what was the matter 
with her. She bad gone to pieces 

Suddenly she sat up. 

He was leaning back, looking down and 
nursing his bandaged hand. 

She touched his arm. 

“Oh, Blink,” she managed to say, “I 
have hurt you! I didn’t mean —I didn’t 
know what | was doing.” 

He made no reply; nor did he raise his 
eyes. 


HE silence deepened. She stared out 

of the window, gripping the sill tightly 
with both hands. Finally she leaned back 
and let her hands fall limp in her lap. 

“| don’t blame you for being angry with 
me, Blink,”” her voice said. “I haven't 
been fair with you. I didn’t mean to be 
unfair —I didn’t know. But’’— she could 
not look at him, nor could she speak stead- 
ily — “but I’m afraid — I’m afraid | do 
know now, Blink.” 

Still he was silent. 

“TI want to talk with you about it. Per- 
haps | can explain. It would help if I 
could even explain to myself. We're nearly 
home, Blink. I don’t want you to go. Not 
yet. Come up with me and let me try to 
talk. You see —I don’t want you to go— 
leaving it like this.” 


‘TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Wheel-chairs made their slow progress 
along corridors and down elevators. Con- 
valescents who were able to walk flapped 
along in carpet slippers. 

Gradually the chapel filled up. Outside 
the wide doors of the corridor the wheel- 
chairs were arranged in a semicircle. Be- 
hind them, dressed for the occasion, were 
the elevator-men, the orderlies, and Big John, 
who drove the ambulance. 

On one side of the aisle, near the front, 
sat the nurses in rows, in crisp caps and 
fresh uniforms. On the other side had 
been reserved a place for the staff. The 
internes stood back against the wall, ready 
to run out between rejoicings, as it were— 
for a cigarette or an ambulance call, as 
the case might be. 


VER everything brooded the after- 
dinner peace of Christmas afternoon. 

The nurses sang, and Sidney sang 
with them, her fresh young voice rising 
above the rest. Yellow winter sunlight 
came through the stained-glass windows 
and shone on her lovely flushed face, her 
smooth kerchief, her cap, always just a 
little awry. 

Doctor Max, lounging against the wall 
across the chapel, found his eyes straying 
toward her constantly. How she stood out 
from the others! What a zest for living and 
for happiness she had! 

The Episcopal clergyman 
Epistle: 

“Thou hast loved righteousness, and 
hated iniquity; therefore God, even thy 
God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows.” 

That was Sidney. She was good, and she 
had been anointed with the oil of gladness. 
And he 

His brother was singing. His deep bass 
voice, not always true, boomed out above 
the sound of the small organ. Ed had 
been'a good brother to him; he had been 
a good son. 


read the 


AX’S vagrant mind wandered away 
from the service to the picture of his 
mother over his brother’s littered desk, to 
the Street, to K., to the girl who had refttsed 
to marry him because she did not trust him, 


to Carlotta last of all. He turned a little 

and ran his eyes along the line of nurses. 
Ah, there she was. As if she were con- 

scious of his scrutiny, she lifted her head 


and glanced toward him. Swift color 
flooded her face. 

The nurses sang: 

“O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day.” 

The wheel-chairs and convalescents qua- 
vered the familiar words. Doctor Ed’s 
heavy throat shook with earnestness. 

The Head, sitting a little apart with her 
hands folded in her lap and weary with the 
suffering of the world, closed her eyes and 
listened. 


HE Christmas morning had brought 
Sidney half a dozen gifts. K. sent hera 
silver thermometer with her mono- 
gram, Christine a toilet mirror. But the 
gift of gifts, over which Sidney’s eyes had 
glowed, was a great box of roses marked 
in Doctor Max’s copper-plate writing, 
“From a neighbor.” 
Tucked in the soft folds of her kerchief 
was one of the roses that afternoon. 
over, the nurses filed out. 
waiting for Sidney in the 


case 


Services 
Max was 
corridor. 

“Merry Christmas!” he 
out his hand. 

““Merry Christmas!” she said. “You 
see!’’— she glanced down to the rose she 
wore. “The others make the most splendid 
bit of color in the ward.” 

“But they were for you!” 

“They are not any the less mine because 
I am letting other people have a chance to 
enjoy them.” 

Under all his gaiety he was curiously dif- 
fident with her. All the pretty speeches 
he would have made to Carlotta under 
the circumstances died before her frank 
glance. 

There were many things he wanted to 
say to her. He wanted to tell her that he 
was sorry her mother had died; that the 
Street was empty without her; that he 
looked forward to these daily meetings 
with her as a holy man to his hour before 
his saint. What he really said was to in- 
quire politely whether she had had her 
Christmas dinner. 

Sidney eyed him, half amused, half hurt. 

“‘What have I done, Max? Is it bad for 
discipline for us to be good friends?” 

“Damn discipline!” said the pride of 
the staff. 


said, and held 
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| and a folded white handkerchief. 


, chapel. 


| things and come for a ride.” 


Rigas had gone by 


was his method: 


Carlotta was watching them from the 
Something in her eyes roused 
the devil of mischief that always slumbered 
in him. 

“My car’s been stalled in a snowdrift 
downtown since early this morning, and | 
have Ed’s Peggy in a sleigh. Put on your 


He hoped Carlotta could hear what he 
said; to be certain of it, he maliciously 
raised his voice a trifle. 

“Just a little run,” he urged. 
your warmest things.”’ 
Sidney protested. 
that afternoon until six o'clock; 

had promised to go home. 

“K. is alone.” 

“K. can sit with Christine. 
he’s with her now.” 

The temptation was very strong. She 
had been working hard all day. The heavy 
odor of the hospital, mingled with the scent 
of pine and evergreen in the chapel, 
made her dizzy. The fresh outdoors 
called her. And, besides, if K. were with 
Christine 

“It’s forbidden, isn’t it?” 

“I believe it is.” He smiled at her. 

“And yet, you continue to tempt me 
and expect me to yield!” 

“One of the most delightful things about 
temptation is yielding now and then.” 

After all, the situation seemed absurd. 
Here was her old friend and neighbor ask- 
ing to take her out for a daylight ride. The 
swift rebellion of youth against authority 
surged up in Sidney. 

“Very well; I'll go. 


“Put on 
She was to be free 


but she 


Ten to one, 


that time — 
gone with hate in her heart and black 


despair. She knew very well what the issue 


|. would be. Sidney would drive with him, and 


he would tell her how lovely she looked with 
the air on her face and the snow about her. 
The jerky motion of the little sleigh would 
throw them close together. How well she 
knew it all! He would touch Sidney’s 
hand daringly and smile in her eyes. That 
to play at love-making 
like an audacious boy, until quite suddenly 
the cloak dropped and the danger was 
there. 

The Christmas excitement had not died 
out in the ward when Carlotta went 
back to it. On each bedside table was an 
orange, and beside it a pair of woolen gloves 
There 
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| were sprays of holly scattered about, too, 


and the after-dinner content of roast turkey 


| and ice-cream. 


The lame girl who played the violin 
limped down the corridor into the ward. 
She was greeted with silence, that truest 
tribute, and with the instant composing of 
the restless ward to peace. 

She was pretty in a young, pathetic 


| way, and because to her Christmas was a 


festival and meant hope and the promise 
of the young Lord, she played cheerful 
things. 

The ward sat up, remembered that it 


| was not the Sabbath, smiled across from 


bed to bed. 

The probationer, whose name was Ward- 
well, was a tall, lean girl with a long, pointed 
nose. She kept up a running accompani- 
ment of small talk to the music. 

“Last Christmas,” she said plaintively, 
“we went out into the country in a hay- 
wagon and had a real time. I don’t 
know what I am here for, anyhow. I am 
a fool.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Carlotta. 

“Turkey and goose, mince pie and pump- 
kin pie, four kinds of cake; that’s the sort 
of spread we have up in our part of the 
world. When I think of what I sat down 
to to-day a 

She had a profound respect for Carlotta, 
and her motto in the hospital differed from 
Sidney’s in that it was to placate her supe- 
riors, while Sidney’s had been to care for 
her patients. 

Seeing Carlotta bored, she ventured a 
little gossip. She had idly glued the label 
of a medicine-bottle on the back of her 
hand, and was scratching a skull and cross- 
bones on it. 

“I wonder if you have noticed some- 
thing,” she said, eyes on the label. 

“| have noticed that the three-o’clock 
medicines are not given,” said Carlotta 
sharply; and Miss Wardwell, still labeled 
and adorned, made the rounds of the 
ward. 


HEN she came back she was sulky. 

“I’m no gossip,” she said, putting 

the tray on the table. “If you won't 

see, you won't. That Rosenfeld boy is 
crying.” 

As it was not required that tears be 
recorded on the record, Carlotta paid no 
attention to this. 

“What won't I see?” 
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It required a little. urging now. Miss 
Wardwell swelled with importance and let 
her superior ask her twice. Then: 

“Doctor Wilson’s crazy about 
Page.” 

A hand seeied to catch Carlotta’s heart 
and hold it. 

“They’re old friénds.” 

“Piffle! Being an old friend doesn’t 
aiake you look at a girl as if you wanted to 
take a bite out of her. Mark my word, 
Miss Harrison, she’ll never finish her train- 
ing; shell marry him. I! wish,” con- 
cluded the probationer plaintively, “that 
some good-looking fellow like that would 
take a fancy to me. I’d do him credit. 
I am as ugly as a mud fence, but I’ve got 
style.” 

She was right, probably. She was long 
and sinuous, but she wore her lanky, ill- 
fitting clothes with a certain distinction. 
Harriet Kennedy would have dressed her 
in jade green to match her eyes, and 
with long jade ear-rings, and made her a 
fashion. 


Miss 


ARLOTTA’'S lips were dry. The violinist 
had seen the tears on Johnny Rosen- 
feld’s white cheeks, and had rushed into 


rollicking, joyous music. The ward echoed 


with it. “I’m twenty-one and she’s eigh- 
teen,” hummed the ward under its breath. 
Miss Wardwell’s thin body swayed. 

“Lord, how I’d like to dance! 
get out of this charnel-house!” 

The medicine-tray lay at Carlotta’s el- 
bow; beside it the box of labels. This crude 
girl was right —right. Carlotta knew it 
down to the depths of her tortured brain. 
As inevitably as the night followed the 
day, she was losing her game. She had lost 
already, unless 

If she could get Sidney out of the hospi- 
tal, it would simplify things. She surmised 
shrewdly that on the Street their interests 
were wide apart. It was here that they met 
on common ground. 

The lame violin-player limped out of the 
ward; the shadows of the early winter twi- 
light settled down. At five o'clock Carlotta 
sent Miss Wardwell to first supper, to the 
surprise of that seldom surprised person. 
The ward lay still or shuffled about quietly. 
Christmas was over, and there were no even- 
ing papers to look forward to. 

Carlotta gave the five-o’clock medicines. 
Then she sat down at the table near the 
door, with the tray in front of her. There 
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are certain thoughts that are at first func- 
tions of the brain; after a long time the 
spinal cord takes them up and converts 
them into acts almost automatically. Per- 
haps because for the last month she had 
done the thing so often in her mind, its 
actual performance was almost without 
conscious thought. 

Carlotta took a bottle from her medicine 
cupboard, and, writing a new label for it, 
pasted it over the old one. Then she ex- 
changed it for one of the same size on the 
medicine-tray. 

In the dining-room, at the probationers’ 
table, Miss Wardwell was talking. 

“Believe me,” she said, “me for the 
country and the simple life after this. They 
think I’m only a probationer and don’t see 
anything, but I’ve got eyes in my head. 
Harrison is stark crazy over Doctor Wilson, 
and she thinks I don’t see it. But never 
mind; I paid her up to-day for a few of the 
jolts she has given me.” 

Throughout the dining-room busy and 
competent young women came and ate, 
hastily or leisurely as their opportunity was, 
and went on their way again. In their 
hands they held the keys, not always of 
life and death perhaps, but of ease from 
pain, of tenderness, of smooth pillows, 
and cups of water to thirsty lips. In their 
eyes, as in Sidney’s, burned the light of 
service. 

But here and there one found women, 
like Carlotta and Miss Wardwell, who had 
mistaken their vocation, who railed against 
the monotony of the life, its limitations, its 
endless sacrifices. They showed it in their 
eyes. 


IF TY orsoagainst two—fifty who looked 
out on the world with the fearless glance 
of those who have seen life to its depths, and, 
with the broad understanding of actual con- 
tact, still found it good. Fifty who were 
learning or had learned not to draw aside 
their clean starched skirts from the drab of 
the streets. And the fifty, who found the 
very scum of the gutters not too filthy 
for cenderness and care, let Carlotta and, in 
lesser measure, the new probationer alone. 
They could not have voiced their reasons. 
The supper-room was filled with their 
soft voices, the rustle of their skirts, the 
gleam of their stiff white caps. 
When Carlotta came in, she greeted none 
of them. They did not like her, and she 
knew it. 


Before her, instead of the tidy supper- 
table, she was seeing the medicine-tray as 
she had left it. 

“1 guess I’ve fixed her,’ 
self. 

Her very soul was sick with fear of what 
she had done. 


, 


she said to her- 


“This Is the Life’’ 


SAW Sidney for only a moment 

on Christmas Day. This was 

e when the gay little sleigh had 
stopped in front of the house. 

Sidney had hurried radiantly in for 
a moment. Christine’s parlor was gay with 
firelight and noisy with chatter and with 
the clatter of her tea-cups. 

K., lounging indolently in front of the 
fire, had turned to see Sidney in the door- 
way, and leaped to his feet. 

“| can’t come in,” she cried. 
here for a moment. 
with Doctor Wilson. 
lightful.” 

“Ask him in for a cup of tea,” Christine 
called. ‘“Here’s Aunt Harriet and mother 
and even Palmer!” 

Christine had aged during the last weeks, 
but she was putting up a brave front. 

“Tl ask him.” 

Sidney ran to the front door and called: 
“Will you come in for a cup of tea?” 

“Tea! Good heavens, no. Hurry.’ 

As Sidney turned back into the house, 
she met Palmer. He had come out in th. 
hall, and had closed the door into the 
parlor behind him. His arm was still in 
splints, and swung suspended in a gay silk 
sling. 

The sound of laughter came through the 
door faintly. 

“How is he to-day?”” He meant Johnny, 
of course. The boy’s face was always with 
him. 

“Better in some ways, but of course —— 

“When are they going to operate?” 

“When he is a little stronger. Why don’t 
you come in to see him?” 

“TI can’t. That’s the truth. 
the poor youngster.” 

“He doesn’t seem to blame you; he says 
it’s ali in the game.” 

“Sidney, does Christine know that I was 
not alone that night?” 

“If she guesses, it is not because of 
anything the boy has said. He has told 
nothing.” 


“T am only 


I am out sleigh-riding 
It’s perfectly -de- 


, 


I can’t face 
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Out of the firclight, away from the chat- 
ter and the laughter, Palmer’s face showed 
He put his free hand 


worn and haggard. 
on Sidney’s shoulder. 

“| was thinking that perhaps if I went 
away —— r. 

“That would be cowardly, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“If Christine would only say something 
and get it over with! She doesn’t sulk; | 
think she’s really trying to be kind. But she 
hates me, Sidney. She turns pale every 
time | touch her hand.” 

All the light had died out of Sidney’s 
face. Life was terrible, after all — over- 
whelming. One did wrong things, and 
other people suffered; or one was good, as 
her mother had been, and was left lonely, 
a widow, or like Aunt Harriet. Life was 
a sham, too. Things were so different from 
what they seemed to be: Christine beyond 
the door, pouring tea and laughing, with her 
heart in ashes; Palmer beside her, fault- 
lessly dressed and wretched. The only one 
she thought was really contented was K 
He seemed to move so calmly in his little 
orbit. He was always so steady, so balanced. 
If life held no heights for him, at least it 
held no depths. 

So Sidney thought, in her ignorance! 

“There’s only one thing, Palmer,” she 
said gravely. “‘Johnny Rosenfeld is going 
to have his chance. If anybody in the world 
can save him, Max Wilson can.” 

The light of that speech was in her eyes 
when she went out to the sleigh again. K. 
followed her out and tucked the robes in 
carefully about her. 

“Warm enough?” 

“All nght, thank you.” 

“Don’t go too far. Is there any chance 
of having you home for supper?” 

“1 think not. I am to go on duty at six 
again.” 


F there was a shadow in K.’s eyes, she 

did not see it. He waved them off smil- 
ingly from the pavement, and went rather 
heavily back into the house. 

“Just how many men are in love with 
you, Sidney?” asked Max, as Peggy started 
up the Street. 

“No one that | know of, unless —— 

“Exactly. Unless ——” 

“What I meant,” she said with dignity, 
“is that unless one counts very young 
men, and that isn’t really love.” 

“We'll leave out Joe Drummond and 
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myself — for, of course, | am very young. 
Who is in love with vou besides Le Moyne? 
Any of the internes at the hospital?” 

“Me! Le Moyne is not in love with 
me.” 

There was such sincerity in her voice that 
Wilson was relieved. 

K., older than himself and more grave, 
had always had an odd attraction for 
women. He had been frankly bored by 
them, but the fact had remained. And 
Max more than suspected that now, at 
last, he had been caught. 

“Don’t you really mean that you are in 
love with Le Moyne?”’ 

“Please don’t be absurd. I am not in 
love with anybody; | haven’t time to be in 
love. 

“Bah! 
love.” 

Sidney differed from this hotly. So warm 
did the argument become that they passed 
without seeing a middle-aged gentleman, 
short and rather heavy set, struggling 
through a snowdrift on foot, and carrying 
in his hand a dilapidated leather bag. 

Dr. Ed hailed them. But the cutter 
slipped by and left him knee-deep, looking 
ruefully after them. 

‘The young scamp!” 
where Peggy is!” 

Nevertheless, there was no anger in Doc- 
tor Ed’s mind, only a vague and inarticu- 
late regret. These things that came so 
easily to Max, the affection of women, gay 
little irresponsibilities like the stealing of 
Peggy and the sleigh, had never been his. 
If there was any faint resentment, it was at 
himself. He had raised the boy wrong — 
he had taught him to be selfish. Holding 
the bag high out of the drifts, he made his 
slow progress up the Street. 


A’ something after two o'clock that 
night, K. put down his pipe and 
listened. He had not been able to sleep 
since midnight. In his dressing-gown he 
had sat by the small fire, thinking. The 
content of his first few months on the Street 
was rapidly giving way to unrest. He who 
had meant to cut himself off from life found 
himself again in close touch with it; his 
eddy was deep with it. 

For the first time, he had begun to ques- 
tion the wisdom of what he had done. Had 
it been cowardice, after all? It had taken 
courage, God knew, to give up everything 
and come away. In a way, it would have 


| have my profession now.” 
profession is 


A woman’s real 


he said. ‘‘So that’s 


taken more courage to have stayed. Had 
he been right or wrong? 

And there was a new element. He had 
thought, at first, that he could fight down 
this love for Sidney. But it was increas- 
ingly hard. The innocent touch of her 
hand on his arm, the moment when he had 
held her in his arms after her mother’s 
death, the thousand small contacts of 
her returns to the little house — all these 
set his blood on fire. And it was fighting 
blood. 

Under his quiet exterior K. fought many 
conflicts those winter days — over his desk 
and ledger at the office, in his room alone, 
with Harriet planning fresh triumphs be- 
yond the partition, even by Christine’s fire, 
with Christine just across, sitting in silence 
and watching his grave profile and steady 
eyes. 


E had a little picture of Sidney —a 

snap-shot that he had taken himself. 
It showed Sidney minus a hand, which had 
been out of range when the camera had been 
snapped, and standing on a steep declivity 
which would have been quite a level had he 
held the camera straight. Nevertheless it 
was Sidney, her hair blowing about her, eyes 
looking out, tender lips smiling. When she 
was not at home, it sat on K.’s dresser, 
propped against his collar-box. When she 
was in the house, it lay under the pin- 
cushion. 

Two o'clock in the morning, then, and 
K. in his  dressing-gown, with the 
picture propped, not against the collar- 
box, but against his lamp, where he could 
see it. 

He sat forward in his chair, his hands 
folded around his knee, and looked at it. 
He was trying to picture the Sidney of the 
photograph in his old life — trying to find a 
place for her. But it was difficult. There 
had been few women in his old life. His 
mother had died many years before. There 
had been women who had cared for him, 
but he put them impatiently out of his 
mind. 

Then the bell rang. 

Christine was moving about below. He 
could hear her quick steps. Almost before 
he had heaved his long legs out of the chair, 
she was tapping at his door outside. 

“It’s Mrs. Rosenfeld. She says she wants 
to see you.” 

He went down the stairs. Mrs. Rosen- 
feld was standing in the lower hall, a shawl 
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NO OTHER GRAPEFRUIT EQUALS IT IN FLAVOR 


HE superiority of Atwood Grapefruit is not an accident. From the first planting the 


Atwood Grapeiruit Co. has sacrificed everything for QUALITY. 


An initial expense 


of hundreds of thousands of dollars was incurred, while everything that scientific culture 
and experience could suggest was done to produce QUALITY. Even then some 
trees at maturity bore simply good grapefruit, but mot good enough for the Atwood Brand. 
These trees were cut down and replaced by superior varieties. 


So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimination has evolved 
the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is difficult to produce. 


People who have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: 


“It is absolutely the best grapefruit I ever 
tasted.”’ 

“Fruit is fine and full flavored, ‘The Best 
Ever’.”’ 

“They are the nicest fruit we have ever 
tried.”’ 

‘*The best,that we have been able to secure.”’ 





‘‘As usual, your grapefruit is way ahead.’’ 
‘*Fully ripe and delicious.”’ 


A well-known physician writes: ‘‘I prescribe 
grapefruit for all my pa- 

tients, and tell them to 

be sure and get Atwood 

Grapefruit.”’ 
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ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 


Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the trade-mark wrapper of 
the Atwood Grapefruit Co, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT CO. 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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plant in Rochester, we get the finest 
tomatoes in the world fresh from the 
vines. 
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the finished Catsup is bottled, sterilized 
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Catsup from your grocer. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
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about her shoulders. Her face was white | 


and drawn above it. 


“I’ve had word to go to the hospital,” 


she said. “I thought maybe you’d go with 
me. It seems as if | can’t stand it alone. 
Oh, Johnny, Johnny!” 

“Where's Palmer?” K. demanded of 
Christine. 

“He’s not in yet.” 

“Are you afraid to stay in the house 
alone?” 

“No; please go.”’ 

He ran up the staircase to his room and 
flung on some clothing. In the lower hall, 
Mrs. Rosenfeld’s sobs had become low 
moans. Christine stood helplessly over her. 

“TI am terribly sorry,” she said — “terri- 


bly sorry! When I think whose fault all 


this is!” 


Mrs. Rosenfeld put out a work-hardened | 


hand and caught Christine’s fingers. 


“Never mind that,” she said. “You | 
didn’t do it. I guess you and | understand | 
each other. Only pray God you never have | 


a child.” 


NEVER forgot the scene in the 


e small emergency ward to which | 


Johnny had been taken. Under the white 


lights his boyish figure looked strangely | 


long. There was a group around the bed 
— Max Wilson, two or three internes, the 
night nurse on duty, and the Head. 
Sitting just inside the door on a straight 
chair was Sidney —such a Sidney as he 


never had seen before, her face colorless, | 
her eyes wide and unseeing, her hands | 
clenched in her lap. When he stood beside | 


her, she did not move or look up. The 


group around the bed had parted to admit | 


Mrs. Rosenfeld, and closed again. Only 
Sidney and K. remained by the door, iso- 
lated, alone. 

“You must not take it like that, dear. 
It’s sad, of course. But, after all, in that 
condition ——”’ 

It was her first knowledge that he was 
there. But she did not turn. 

“They say I poisoned him.” Her voice 
was dreary, inflectionless. 

“You — what?” 

“They say I gave him the wrong medi- 
cine; that he’s dying; that | murdered him.” 
She shivered. 


K. touched her hands. They were ice-cold. | 


**Tell me about it.” 


“There is nothing to tell. I came on | 


- duty at six o’clock and gave the medicines. 
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A Price Possible 
Through the Lewis Plan 


This beautiful bungalow, “ San Palo,” is our 
challenge to the old-style local contractor. We 
supply any style house you select from our book, 
complete, without your bothering with architects, 
lumber dealers, and the host of other expensive, un- 
necessary people waiting tohavea fingerin your“‘pie.” 


The Lewis-Built Plan 


means preparing the house at the mills—sawing and 
working to fit, the shipping direct to you, with only one 
small profit to pay. Complete working plans to go by, 
and the best grade of lumber obtainable. 

The |.ewis Easv-Bullt House Book contains many original plans 
for bungalows, cottages, houses of every description, some as low as 
$248. Your house—the one you've dreamed of 

owning some day——is there See how little 
money will buy it from Lewis. Send for 
this book today, and get started without 
further delay 
Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
Vept.287,Bay City Mich. 
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Every Day,—1,400 Quarts 
of Holstein Cows’ Milk 


are delivered to the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 


Soldiers at Sawtelle, Cal. The Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
at Delavan, Wis., provides no other milk but that from 
Holstein cows for its pupils. The Westboro Insane Hospitai 
at Westboro, Mass., produces 1,000 quarts of Holstein Milk per 
day in its own dairies for the use of its patients. In the 
Woodcroft School for Feeble-Minded Children at Pueblo, 
Colo., Holstein Milk is the only kind that is used. The City 
Hospital and the Home of Friendless Children in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., are both supplied with Holstein Milk exclusively. 

The Walker Gordon Milk Laboratories are recognized by the 
medical profession as the leading source from which to secure 
reliable milk for the scientific feeding of infants and invalids. 
They are strong endorsers of the value of Holstein Milk for 
infants and children. _ 

This general recognition of a special value in Holstein cows’ 
milk carries its own convincing message. Investigate the milk 
of these black-and-white cows. 

Send for our book, “The Story of Holstein Milk,” for further 
information. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


7-P American Bidg., Brattleboro, Vermont 








When the night nurse came on at seven, 
everything was all right. The medicine- 
tray was just as it should be. Johnny was 
asleep. I went to say good night to him and 
he — he was asleep. | didn’t give him any- 
thing but what was on the tray,” she fin- 
ished piteously. “I looked at the label; | 
always look.” 


Y a shifting of the group around the 

bed, K.’s eyes looked for a moment 
directly into Carlotta’s. Just for a mo- 
ment; then the crowd closed up again. It 
was well for Carlotta that it did. She looked 
as if she had seen a ghost —closed her eyes, 
even reeled. 

“Miss Harrison is worn out,” Doctor 
Wilson said brusquely. “‘Get some one to 
take her place.” 

But Carlotta rallied. After all, the pres- 
ence of this man in this room at such a time 
meant nothing. He was Sidney’s friend, 
that was all. 

But her nerve was shaken. The thing had 
gone beyond her. She had not meant to 
kill. It was the boy’s weakened condition 
that was turning her revenge into tragedy. 

“T am all right,” she pleaded across the 
bed to the Head. “Let me stay, please.. 
He’s from my ward. I — I am responsible.” 

Wilson was at his wits’ end. He had done 
everything he knew without result. The 
boy, rousing for an instant, would lapse 
again into stupor. With a healthy man 
they could have tried more vigorous meas- 
ures— could have forced him to his feet and 
walked him about, could have beaten him 
with knotted towels dipped in ice-water. 
But the wrecked body on the bed could 
stand no such heroic treatment. 


T was Le Moyne, after all, who saved 

Johnny Rosenfeld’s life. For, when staff 
and nurses had exhausted all their re- 
sources, he stepped forward with a quiet 
word that brought the internes to their 
feet astonished. 

There was a new treatment for such cases 
— it had been tried abroad. He looked at 
Max. 

Max had never heard of it. 
his hands. 

“Try it, 
“T’m all in.” 

The apparatus was not in the house — 
must be extemporized indeed, at last, of 
odds and ends from the operating-room. 
K. did the work, his long fingers deft and 


He threw out 


for heaven’s sake,” he said. 
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Always? 
Thus, without thought of what the 
future may bring we promise—and forget. 


But Athalie knew. Though an impassable barrier stood between this man and 
herself, though law and convention forbade their marriage, she knew, by a strange 
gift of vision that had been hers since birth, that she was his—always. But even to 
her keen sight the tragedy of the future was not revealed —and that is the story. 


“Athalie,” Robert W. Chambers’ New Novel 


is at once the most unusual and most fascinating story that has yet come 
from this master-novelist. The illustrations are by Frank Craig, best 
known for his remarkable drawings for Hall Caine’s““The Woinan 


Thou Gavest Me.” 


Mail the coupon opposite with a quarter and we will send you Cosmo- 
politan Magazine for three months. This is a saving of 44%. Fill in, 
tear off and mail today. 
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119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Thomas Nelson Page’s 


Acadian- characters could “make 
a fiddle laugh and cry.” Do you, 
realize that you can make ar 
Emerson Player Piano both laugh 
and cry? It will carry you into 
the heights with the thunderous 
crashes of the great composers 
and it will lull you to complete 
rest with the simplest, softest 
melodies. There is no expression 
of which it is not capable. 
You do not need to be a learned 
musician. You need only to love 
music and you can easily learn to 
give it any interpretation you 
wish—if you have an Emerson 
Player Piano. 

Dealers in principal cities and towns. 

Send for catalog. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


Established 1849 Boston, Mass. 








skilful—while Mrs. Rosenfeld knelt by the 
bed with her face buried; while Sidney sat, 
dazed and bewildered, on her little chair 
inside the door; while night nurses tiptoed 
along the corridor, and the night watchman 
stared incredulous from outside the door. 

When the two great rectangles that were 
the emergency ward windows had turned 
from mirrors reflecting the room to gray 
rectangles in the morning light, Johnny 
Rosenfeld opened his eyes and spoke the 
first words that marked his return from the 
dark valley. 

“Gee, this is the life!” he said, and smiled 
into K.’s watchful face. 


HEN it was clear that the boy would 
live, K. rose stiffly from the bedside 
and went over to Sidney’s chair. 

“He’s all right now,” he said — “as all 
right as he can be, poor lad!” 

“You did it— you! How strange that 
you should know such a thing. How am | 
to thank your” 

The internes, talking among themselves, 
| had wandered down to their dining-room 
for early coffee. Wilson was giving a few 
last instructions as to the boy’s care. Quite 
unexpectedly, Sidney caught K.’s hand and 
held it to her lips. The iron repression of 
the night, of months indeed, fell away before 


| her simple caress. 


“My dear, my dear,” he said huskily. 
“Anything that I can do—for you — at 
any time = 

It was after Sidney had crept like a broken 
thing to her room that Carlotta Harrison 
and K. came face to face. ,Johnny was quite 
conscious by that time, a little blue around 
the lips, but valiantly cheerful. 

“‘ More things can happen to a fellow than 
| ever knew there was!” he said to his 
mother, and submitted rather sheepishly to 
her tears and caresses. 

“You were always a good boy, Johnny,” 
she said. “Just you get well enough to 
come home. I'll take care of you the rest 
of my life. We will get you a wheel-chair 
when you can be about, and | can take 
you out in the park when I come from 
work.” 

“I'll be passenger and you'll be chauf- 
feur, ma.” 

“Mr. Le Moyne is going to get your father 
sent up again. With sixty-five cents a day 
and what I make, we’ll get along.” 

“You bet we will!” 

“Oh, Johnny, if | could see you coming in 
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the door again and yelling ‘mother’ and 


7? 


‘supper’ in one breath! 

The meeting between Carlotta and Le 
Moyne was very quiet. She had been 
making a sort of subconscious impression 
on the retina of his mind during all the night. 
It would be difficult to tell when he actually 
knew her. 

When the preparations for moving Johnny 
back to the big ward had been made, the 
other nurses jeft the room, and Carlotta and 


the boy were together. K. stopped her on | 


her way to the door. 

“Miss Harrison!” 

“Yes, Doctor Edwardes.” 

“I am not Doctor Edwardes here; my 
name is Le Moyne.” 

“Ah!” 

“| have not seen you since you left St. 
John’s.” 

“No; I—lI rested for a few months.” 

“IT suppose they do not know that you 
were — that you have had any previous 
hospital experience.” 

“No. Are you going to tell them? 

“IT shall not tell them, of course.” 

And thus, by simple mutual consent, it 
was arranged that each should respect the 
other’s confidence. 


ARLOTTA staggered to her room. 

There had been a time, just before 
dawn, when she had had one of those swift 
revelations that sometimes come at the end 
of along night. She had seen herself as she 
was. The boy was very low, hardly breath- 
ing. Her past stretched behind her, a series 
of small revenges and passionate outbursts, 
swift yieldings, slow remorse. She dared not 
look ahead. She would have given every 
hope she had in the world, just then, for 
Sidney’s stainless past. 

She hated herself with that deadliest 
loathing that comes of complete self- 
revelation. 

And she carried to her room the knowledge 
that the night’s struggle had been in vain — 
that, although Johnny Rosenfeld would live, 


she had gained nothing by what he had | 


suffered... The whole night had shown her 
the hopelessness of any stratagem to win 


Wilson from his new allegiance. She had | 


surprised him in the hallway, watching Sid- 


ney’s slender figure as she made her way up | 


the stairs to her room. Never, in all his 
past overtures to her, had she seen that look 
in his eyes. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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ican Optical Company Toric 
lenses. 
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[Continued from page 31] 


The exquisite girl embraced his great 
arm and looked up at him with eyes that 
were filled with worship. They walked in 
silence for a while Finally they stood 
under the bright leaves of a burgeoning 
maple, and he turned squarely upon her. 

“| don’t want to say it,” he began, “but 
I must. Do you think you really ought to 
marry me without thinking it over some 
more?” 

“Deegan! What a queer question. 
did you ever think such a thing?’ 
asked, vaguely worried. 


How 
she 


, 


H‘ stood contemplatively stabbing the 
lawn with his walking-stick. She real- 
ized that he had never before remained 
serious with her for so long a time. 

“Every woman has a right to reconsider 
before her marriage, to avoid spoiling her 
life.’ 

“Then you don’t want me any more? 
She stepped back a pace and drew her 
slender arms behind her back. 

“Dearest, you understand my heart. 
Without you | don’t know what | should 
do. But | love you enough to want to look 
out for your happiness, whatever happens 
to me. I want you to be fair to yourself, 
as | want to be fair to you., You mustn't 
harness your life to a regret that can’t 
be mended ” 

“Regret? What regret?” 

Deegan Folk was very slow to answer. 

“We've known each other nearly all our 
lives — years before we realized how we 
loved each other. Brothers and sisters are 
seldom better acquainted than we've been. 
Have you ever, before to-day, seen any- 
thing about me you might recoil from later 
on?” 

No, Deegan, my dear 
because « 

“Why did | frighten you so just now 
when you looked at me?” Again a harsh 
note came into his voice. 

“Dear boy! Don’t think | was afraid 
of you! Remember, women have strange 
nerves which mean nothing. Oh, don’t be 
sensitive — you'll break my heart!” 

“| could see it, Louise. It was as if you 
were looking at a strange animal that had 
come to hurt you.” He gazed moodily 
away across the Hedgerows. 

“Deegan, don’t say that any more!” 

Her vowe quavered away, and, because 
a hedge separated them from the house, he 


” 


Don’t think 


consoled her again, and swore, defying Fate, 
that there was no law of man, God, or 
nature that could take her from him. 


IKE the Fate defied, there appeared on 
the veranda, just as they came out from 
the cover of the hedge, a stout lady in a 
lavender gown. In coloring and profile she 
bore an elderly, maternal resemblance to 
Louise; but her face was marred by a 
smile that was at once mincing and ill- 
natured, conveying jealousy and a certain 
impertinent intimacy. 

“Louise, my darling, you’ve been crying! 
What could you two have been quarreling 
about?” 

“Oh, mother, we don’t quarrel,” pro- 
tested the girl, embarrassed. 

“You shouldn’t, I’m sure. Everybody’s 
talking about you — you're such a pair! 
How proud I shall be of my handsome chil- 
dren, Deegan — and my grandchildren!” 

She said this with a smirk that caused 
Folk to wince. But he made a perfunctory 
reply, for in his mind he was reflecting on 
the merits of a mother-in-law who did pro- 
test too much. 


S soon as they returned from their 
honeymoon in France, thev took a 
New York house belonging to the 
Folk estate, a sizable Victorian brownstone 
in the East Seventies with a slanting view of 
Central Park and an interior of walnut 
magnificence which had been somewhat 
qualified by subsequent generations who 
had “gone in” for Flemish paneling and 
French walls, with gilt chairs. There was a 
pervading comfortable gloom about the 
place which Louise ignored at first, happi- 
ness being there also; but as the months 
wore on and life looked in at the window, 
the dull glory of the place seemed to hang 
over her. 

It was on a gray afternoon in the winter 
of 1911, the crystal lamps already burning 
in the formal sitting-room, that Mrs. Deegan 
Folk sat busily stitching beside her mother, 
who was similarly occupied, a tangle of 
white embroideries sliding slowly, like the 
advance of glaciers, from her lap to 
the floor. 

“I’ve always prided myself on my know- 
ledge of men,” announced Mrs. Napier, as 
she pursed her mouth over a difficult stitch. 
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Here is a home. 

What is the matter with it? 

Yes, it is an American home. 

Not all American homes are this way. 

Oh, no! 

This has several things the matter with it. 

Shall we teil what they are? 
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One thing, however, we might mention. 

The members of the family are not read- 
ing Lire. 

If they were, would they look the same? 

We think not. 
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“I suppose that refers to Deegan?” in- 
quired Louise, rather sharply. 

This irritability had developed amazingly 
in the young woman in the past two weeks. 
Something in the dread of her approaching 
ordeal caused her to see old idols without 
enchantment; 
appearing as the self-dazzled, ignobly in- 
quisitive, egocentric individual whose mind 
has never grown beyond its harem walls. 

“There, there, my child — if | make you 
nervous!” protested Mrs. Napier, in a tone 
that conveyed less mother love than jaded 
patience. 

“Oh, mother, go on with your mystery! 


Louise brushed her sewing to the floor | 


and sat with folded hands. 

“Well, it’s very peculiar, Louise, you 
must admit. Not that it’s in my province 
to interfere— and Deegan has been such 
a good husband up to now.” 

“And nowr” The _ younger 
smile was like an electric flash. 

“Well—” Mrs. Napierturned her head to 


woman’s 


one side and patted the embroidery on her | 


lap. “He seems to be coming home from 
the office about when he feels like it. I told 
him this morning he was quite a stranger; 
but he didn’t seem to see the joke — he’s 
losing all his sense of humor.” 

Mrs. Napier was very proud of her sense 
of humor. 


S that all you can think of?” 
Louise in a rather high key. 
“Don’t you notice he’s sulking a great 
deal? Oh, but then! We must remember, 
the poor boy can’t tell 
about his business cares.” 
“Mother, I think you're dreadfully 
absurd!” cried the daughter, getting slowly 
to her feet. “I asked you here to help me. 
You have, dear; but you'll drive me mad 


inquired 


if you continue making mysteries out of | 


” 


What are you trying to imply? 
For- 


thin air. 

“Oh, nothing — nothing, I’m sure. 
give me, darling!” Mrs. 
arm went round her daughter’s shoulder. 
“I’m sorry if I disturbed you, honey. | 
think Deegan is the best man in the world, 
and we're all so proud of him — he’s been 
a perfect husband. And he comes of such 
a splendid family.” 

“What were you trying to imply?” 
sisted Louise, 
gaze inexorably. 

“Well—” Mrs. Napier looked away. 
“Do you think Deegan wants a — family?” 


per- 


and to her her mother was | 


us women-folks | 


INapier’s plump | 


fixing her mother’s weaker | 
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“Mother, you must go out and leave me 
alone,” said Louise quietly. 

The elder woman, donning the martyr’s 
crown, arose, sighed with sad thoughts un- 
spoken, and bustled away. 

Leaning wearily on the window-casing, 
the daughter looked out into the snowy 
street and waited, as she had waited these 
weeks, for her husband to return naturally 
and cheerfully, as he used to do, to seek 
her out and be frank with her. She had 
hoped her mother hadn't noticed, and 
she had dreaded just such a scene as 
to-day’s left-handed affection had revealed 
to her. 

She watched the line of motor-cars re- 
turning homeward through the slushy 
street with its moisty ruts and edgings of 
grimy snow. Many carriage-lamps were 
lit in the dusk, and she pictured these gas- 
drawn monsters as a herd of fabulous cattle 
snorting to some strange feeding-ground 
beyond. Suddenly her heart leaped as she 
beheld a long black limousine lumber aside 
like a savage bullock deserting the parent 
herd. It warped against the curb before 


her door, and the pale young woman could 


see her husband stepping from the tonneau. 


IV 


HE watched him pass her door with- 
out looking round, and his face, as it 
flashed by in the dim-lit hall, seemed 

so thin and weary that the mother instinct 
within her urged her to go to him. Surely 
he would tell her now, if she asked, just as 
he always told her everything! Yet she 
stood perfectly still in the shadow of the 
curtains, although she lost not a beat of his 
footsteps retreating down the soft carpeting 
of the hallway until the door of his library 
clicked. 

Behind that barrier Deegan Folk had 
settled himself wearily into an arm-chair. 
A coal fire in the old-fashioned grate added 
tragedy to his serious face as he leaned for- 
ward on his elbows and resumed the fear 
that seemed always at his shoulder like an 
unhappy specter. He thought of it as a 
specter, and smiled miserably. Ghosts can 
be exorcised, but the trouble that haunted 
him was the one inseparable thing — him- 
self. The door opened so soitly and Louise 
came into the room so quietly that he was 
unaware of her until slender hands were 
clasped against his cheek and she had 
drawn his head to her. 


““My boy; my poor boy — what is it?” 
she whispered. 

“Lou dear!” She could scarcely hear 
his voice, although he spoke close to her ear. 
“You won't leave me — ever?” 

“Deegan, you know | won’t. Nothing 
could make me. No one could take me 
from you.” 

“It’s terrible for a man to be so dependent 
on a woman, Lou. I’m not the wandering 
sort. I can’t get companionship out of men, 
the way | could a few years ago. Without 
a woman — my woman — I'd be a lost dog 
— starving, starving —— ” 

He groaned so miserably that she held 
him more tightly. 

“Dearest, tell me — what is it?” 

“Nothing. I’m worried. Rotten law- 
suits and a lot of irritating fools in the 
office.” 


E rested his chin on his knuckles, and 

as the red glare caught his strong 
Saxon profile she reflected gratefully 
that no woman ever deserved so fine a 
husband. 

“‘A woman doesn’t leave a man she loves 
on account of a lawsuit — unless it’s a suit 
for divorce,” she laughed. “Is it money 
you mean, dear?” she asked finally. “Are 
we going to lose everything? If it’s that, 
don’t worry. I won't, because | know we 
can fight it.” 

“No, it’s not exactly money; or — yes, 
yes.” 

He cleared his throat; there was some- 
thing strangely evasive in the sound. 

“Tell me true, dear boy. You needn’t 
keep anything from me. There’s nothing 
you could do | wouldn’t understand and 
try to help you out of. You know that. Is 
it some other woman?” 

“How could it be, Lou?’ Both his arms 
went round her, and he looked steadily 
into her eyes, sparkling’ in the reflected 
flame. ‘‘I have never looked away from 
you — I could never imagine such a thing. 
You know that.” 

As their two faces, young, disturbed, full 
of the beauty of life and youth, showed 
close together in the glow, no watcher of 
souls could have said they were not well 
mated. 

“Tell me,” she persisted, after a silence. 

“The truth, dear,” —he hesitated for 
a point of time,— “doesn’t sound so 
terrific. It’s: merely a _ plain business 
worry. Several competing concerns —the 
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Wouldn’t You Like to Own a Store Like 


- ? Wouldn’t you like to be proprietor of a money mak- 

Ss ing business? Once I was just a struggling candy 

© maker. The profits from Crispettes, the new, deli- 

cious popcorn confection, built this big business for 

me. The very same proposition that made me, should do the same 

for you. Long winter months are still ahead. Don’t slave them 

away for someone else. Start in the Crispette Business for 

yourself. Build a business of your own as I did. Get a window— 

a’small store—a cozy nook where the rent is low. Keep all the 

profits. I'll teach you the Crispette business—tell you how to suc- 

ceed—show you how to make Crispettes by my special secret for- 

mula. I'll do it right here in Springfield—personally or by mail. 
But the thing for you to do is to 


This is the Come to See Me At My Expense 


Money Mak- ~ a t say you're coming. Just drop in quietly. Call on any banker or merchant. Ask them 
. about Long—about my store—my crispette business. Ask them if what I say ien't the truth 
ing Machine. - right from the shoulder. Look into my reputation. See if folks think I'll give you a square 
deal. Then come and see my store—see that it’s just like the picture. See the machine. See f 
crispettes made—make a batch yourself. Learn the business. Get my pointers on how to 
succeed. Up to a distance of 300 miles I'll pay all your traveling e« xpenses, if you buy a ma- 
chine. You'll see—know- t earn everything. It's simple—easy. Won't take you a day 
I'll be glad to see you lad to show you the store and have a good t with you 
You'll go home jealy to make more money than you ever made in your life. 
Every Nickel You Take in Nets You Almost 
Send for Four Cents Profit = 
ay Think of it! Think of the fortunes made in 5 cent pieces. It's] This is a recent 
one business in a hundred. Everybody likes crispettes—chil- picture of the 
dren—parents—old folks. One sale always means two—two man who 
meansfour. So it goes. It’s a great business. I found it so— made $1500 
so should you. Send for my big free book *‘How to make in one 
money in the Crispette Business’’—48 pages illustrated— month with 
complete information and story of how I built my business a Long 
Read it and then come to Springfield. Crispette 
machine, in a 


W. Z. LONG 1006 High St., Springfield, O.] store window. 
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You can own a Bur- 

$100 rowes Billiard and 
— Pool Tabie. Prices 

are from $15 "s, on 

easy terms of $1 or 


FREE TRIAL more down (depend- 


ing on size and style) and a small amount each 
month. Sizes range up to 414x9 feet (standard). 
Complete playing equipment of balis, cues, etc., 


BURROWES 


Billiard 


and 


§ | Pool Table 


You need no specialroom. Burrowes Table can be 
set on dining or library table, or on its own legs or 
folding stand, and quickly set aside when not in 
use. Burrowes Tables are used by experts 
home practice. The most delicate shots can be 
executed with the utmost accuracy. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first instaliment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. ‘This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, etc. 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 84 Spring St., Portland, Me. 
Mfrs. Burrowes Ruatiess inseot Sereeng and Burrowes Folding Card Tables. 





YOUR LANGUAGE 
TELLS WHAT YOU ARE 


Grenville Kleiser (Famous Speech Specialist, 1s 
giving a wider scope in life to hundreds of earnest 
men and women through his ‘‘wholly different’’ Mail 
Course in Practical English and Mental Efficiency. 


ENLARGE YOUR STOCK OF WORDS. 


Learn to use the right word in the right place. A limited 
’ y means limited thought, limited power and authority. 
Grenville Kleiser will give you a supreme command of words. 


WRITE LETTERS, ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
STORIES THAT MOVE MEN TO ‘‘DO THINGS.” 


The Kleiser Course will give you the fundamentals that lead to 
success in any style of literature. It teaches the kind of English 
expression that awakens attention and ls action. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME OR BUSINESS. 


There is scarcely any stronger impetus towards promo- 
tion and individual progress in business than the ability to express 
yourself in concise, grammatical English. The Kleiser Course wil! 
make you a bigger, more successful man by giving you this power. 


BE A MAN OF CULTURE AND POWER. 


Good English is the “ hall-mark” of a gentleman. It 
enables you to enter good society and to feel at ease in the com- 
ny of cultured le. The Kleiser Couree in Practical Eng- 
ish will awaken heat powers and ambitions. Not only will it 
dive you a command of language, but it will develop personal 
magnetism, powers of concentration, will power, and build up a 
rsonality which will command recognition and advancement. 

F coeuires spare time only, and is free from involved rules. 


Write to-day on a post-card for full information and 
free Booklet “How te Become a Master of English.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 235, New York 
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| back of my head. 


| telling me things. 


ss OD, how | wish I could!” 


| cause — because we 


| her hand shyly on his arm. 


| Ajax and others — have brought suit for an 


issue of stock, and I’ve been obliged to 
shoulder the whoie thing — financier, lawyer, 
chore-boy, everything. | can’t drop the 
work, because there’s nobody | can trust 
until this fight is over. It’s horribly on 
my nerves. I can’t sleep nights, because 
those percentages keep on fighting in the 
That’s all, dear girl. 
I’ve made a mess and a mystery of it for 
you merely because | didn’t want to pester 
you with my troubles — not at this time.” 

His voice was tired, but it brought con- 
viction to her. 

“You pester me more, dear, by not 
Nothing else on your 
mind?” 

“Nothing more, Lou — except you must 
take care of yourself when I’m obliged to 
be away so much.” 

“Then why did you say that thing — 
about my leaving you and your being a lost 
dog?” She eyed him quizzically. 

“1 don’t know. I’m neurotic and I’ve 
taken to babbling.” 

“Poor Deegan! 
from it?” 


Can’t you get away 


And it was 

the passion with which he arose and 
clenched his fists against invisible odds that 
brought back to her the fear she could not 
name. “Louise, we’ve grown terribly close to 


_ each other in this year,” he went on at last, 


“Don’t you think it’s be- 
knew each other so 


more calmly. 


long before?” 

“Yes, Deeg. | liked you from the first 
day ——”’ nm 

“When I came back from prep school?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“Yes. You were riding the big sorrel 
mare. You were an awful cub, but I don’t 
think I’ve liked anybody very hard since 
then.” 

“That was when I first liked you, too,” 
he confessed, with more gaiety than he 
had shown for weeks. “What was it about 
me you fancied?”’ 

“You seemed so my kind — to belong to 
my sort of people.” 

“ton” 

Deegan Folk looked suddenly away into 
the fire. 

“And, Deegan — 


She arose and laid 
“You won't 
hate it when it comes? You won’t hate our 


| baby?” 
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it? Lord, no! I'll love it to 
death. We're going to be tremendously 
happy, we three.” 

And when a tap at the door announced 
the hour of dinner, it was an apparently 
calm and smiling couple that came out of 
the dark library. 


“Hate 


V 


HE child was born in a private hos- 

pital which Dr. Norsig, New York’s 

fashionable obstetrician, had suggested. 
It seemed a week-long battle to Deegan Folk; 
in actual time it was many hours too long. 
This man, sensitive with a hereditary cul- 
tivation, sensitized by an artificial society 
which quickens imagination where it can 
not feed the soul, hour after hour sat alone, 
waiting for the fine and gentle thing he 
adored to give herself to a brutal martyr- 
dom. Some of that day he spent in the 
private parlor downstairs, a small. room 
hideous with cheerful decorations, colored 
engravings of gay Versailles on a_ pink 
wall, and with red-backed sets of Wash- 
ington Irving, Walter Scott, and James 
Fenimore Cooper on the book-shelves sar- 
donically offering themselves as sedatives 
to a sick mind. 

They wouldn’t let him go near her — that 
was the grievance which plagued his thoughts 
with a childish persistency. Strangely, in 
this hour of ordeal, the fact that he could 
not ' of service hurt him more poignantly 
than the real fear, which should have 
loomed now above all other considerations. 
He whose joy and duty it was to be with her 
in everything that counted —this he bal- 
anced over and over in his brain — here 
she must cross this frightful abyss alone or 
in the charge of strangers who didn’t care. 
The hours ticked by from a fearful French 
clock on the mantel. Sometimes he would 
call a taxicab and whirl to a Fifth Avenue 
club, where he drank Scotch whisky and 
felt no stimulation. Sometimes Dr. 
sig, a strong, square-faced man, would 
come in and converse in a levitous tone 
which, to Deegan’s distorted mind, seemed 
a mask to cover some fearful calamity. 

“Oh, yes,” he said lightly,— and his 
voice held the irritating tinkle of joy-bells 
on a day of mourning,— “these things 
don’t happen without some inconvenience. 
Nature has fixed that, and you know it’s 
written that man shall be born of woman 
in pain and suffering. 








Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Food? 


Al <r medical authority says: 
“A poor refrigerator means not only 
wasted ice but often wasted lives 

from spoiled food."" Read what 

physicians and others say about 
wonderful ice-saving and health 
protection the Monroe affords. 


The Stansue food eompastenpats 
are Geunine Solid Porcelain 
ware—-in one piece—over an 
inch thick—every corner 
Not cheap porcelain-enamel on metal 
base—but one piece of white unbreak- 
able porcelain ware which can be easily 
kept free of germs— - cracks, joints, 
or corners—nothing to break or chip. 
30 es Trial—Cash or Credit 

id direct from factory at factory 


price. Freight paid and all money back 
not absolutely satisfactory. 





“ Using about one- 
third the ice the 
others did” T. G. 
Mackie, New Orleans. 

* Cut ice uate — 
$36 to $8"’ T.W. Wiil- 
liams, Milwaukee. 

Reduced ice bills 
nearly 40 r cent” 
Dr. B. . Wells, 
Southport, Conn. 

“Much more eco- 


Shreve, Salem, Mass. 

‘Saved about 50 
Ibs. of ice per day 
over another make 
of same size” W. M. 
Rie’ ke, Paducah, Ky. 

“An ice saver, a 
gece preventer, 
ence a health pre- 
to any fami- 
Chas. Hupe, 


serv De 


1 

~ 
onomical in use 
; and presery- 

A in best manner 

articles placed in it” 

Dr. R. E. Starkweath- 

er, Evanston, Ills. 


Send at B 00 

once for Free k 
about refrigerators 
It tells you how to select 
the home refrigerator— 
how to keep food longer 
without spoiling—how 
to cut down ice bills— 
how to guard against 
sickness— doctor's bills. 
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rewards — it makes them better mothers, 
better women. See her? Oh, no. You 
Go out for a walk, my boy —there’ll be 
plenty of time.” 


CCASIONALLY a nurse going through 

would smile and say, “Not yet!” in 
that same note of maddening joyousness. 
If some one around the damnable place 
would only weep or tear his hair! Then 
Deegan would call another taxicab, visit 
more clubs, drink more spiritless alcohol. 

At last, from his imprisonment in that 
abominable parlor, he heard sounds that 
told him the battle was over. Then the 
fear came in and took the place of. the 
pity that had been his master for so many 
hours. The moment had arrived. The 
mother’s pain was over, but his, perhaps, 
had begun. He heard footsteps in the 
hall; but he remained quietly in his chair, 
hoping the message would he for some 
that the messenger would pass 
his door. 

The truth was there in that room upstairs 
—why couldn’t he remain detached from 
it? He sighed deeply when the footsteps 
passed his door. He never knew how long 
he waited in this blank. At last the knob 
turned, and a nurse—she did not smile 
this time — beckoned him outside. He 
bobbed up like a wooden thing on springs 
and followed her mechanically. 


OT more than five minutes could have 
dragged themselves over the face of that 
frivolous clock when Deegan Folk returned 
with the step of a prisoner who returns to 
his cell after sentence has been passed. Dr. 
Norsig, a shade too pale for a leader in his 
militant profession, held the younger man 
helpfully by a forearm and led him to a 
chair. 

“Sit down, Mr. 
No?” 

Dr. Norsig himself settled wearily down. 
He was very tired, and dark furrows showed 
under his eyes from the long strain and 
struggle he had undergone. Folk fell 
heavily on a couch. 

“Now, the question is,” said the doctor, 
“do you want the mother to see the baby 
—er—at once?” Dr. Norsig toyed with 
a large watch-charm bearing the insignia of 
a fraternal order. “Personally, I should 
advise against it.” 


Folk. No? A cigar? 
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“Naturally, she will ask to see it. How | 
can it be avoided?” 
Folk was surprised at the coolness with | 
which he put the question. 

“I’ve not had a case precisely like this,” 
said the physician, with the squint of a 
chemist examining test-tubes. “‘They oc- | 
cur now and then — two at the Presbyte- | 
rian last week, I am told. It’s best to let 
her get her strength. Some would advise a 
—er— more radical step. Unfortunately, | 
| have a medical conscience. Still, that can 
be stretched a bit. We might put stress 
on her weakness and peculiar nervous con- 
dition. She’s not strong, you know, and 
this thing hasn’t happened easily. We 
might tell her that her condition positively 
demands perfect quiet and that it would 
be inadvisable for her to see her baby until 
some — well, some remote date. And in 
the meantime —— ”’ 

“Mrs. Folk is asking for Mr. Folk,” an- 
nounced a woman in white, appearing at 
the door. 

Deegan Folk, rising stiffly, his face im- 
passive, followed her into the hall. 


HE room still smelled of ether, and she 
lay there among the pillows, with her 

golden-brown hair in the thick braid of | 
repose. Something deathly in her gentle, 
graceful head, with its finely molded chin 
and delicate brows, restrained him from 
his first impulse to caress her back into his 
world. She turned upon him eyes that 
were heavy with the drugging and the pain. 

“My baby,” she said softly, reaching out 
a cool and listless hand. 

“Yes, dear. They'll bring him to you 
soon.” 

Deegan knelt beside her cot and pressed | 
her slender fingers to his lips. 

“Queer—I don’t hear him cry. | 
thought he'd cry. He isn’t dead, is he?” 

Her voice still held the far-away dream- 
note. Her lips were drawn tight and her | 
brows came close together in an effort to 
understand. 

“It’s a girl, dear — and she isn’t dead.” 

The head on the pillow turned with a 
deep and happy sigh. 

“She must be nice,” she said, smiling. 

“She’s a beautiful child,” replied Deegan 
Folk — and rushed suddenly into the corri- 
dor to conceal the flood of passionate tears 
that burst the dikes of civilized restraint 
and seemed to carry speech and thought 
and life before them. 
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N ten days they took her home, because 

no medical sophistries could mask the 

evasions that surrounded her. They 
promised her that the child should be 
brought to her soon after she had become 
accustomed to her home and had rested a 
little more. 

“But I’m rested enough now,” she told 
Deegan feverishly. “It seems queer a doctor 
—a man doctor — should know more about 
a mother’s feelings than she does herself.” 

“He’s brought us through so far; let’s 
follow out his program,” was her husband's 
defense of the situation. 

She seemed more contented in her own 
bedroom, surrounded by the pictures and 
the chintz and the mahogany that were 
intimately her own. Had Dr. Norsig been 
more of a politician and less a scientist, he 
would never have permitted Mrs. Napier, 
that well-intentioned evil-doer, to have had 
access to her daughter’s room during this 
trying period. But this respectable lady 
came and went as she pleased, invented 
cheerful conversation, and managed to drop 
dark hints in the guise of optimism. Mrs. 
Napier was of the tribe of elderly ladies 
whose mission it is to light the candle of 
truth in powder magazines. The doctor 
came twice daily, but quibbled and tempo- 
rized when Louise pleaded for a glimpse of 
her child. Peculiar conditions were cited 
amid a tangle of terms from which Louise 
could only draw the inference that her 
strength was less than she imagined, but 
that the baby was thriving under competent 
care. And always she asked how soon. 


NE morning Mrs. Napier took her large 
O person to a chair by the bed and folded 
plump hands. 

“Why are vou so tragic, mother?’’ Louise 
asked, searching the face beside her. 


“Positively nothing, my dear. Nothing 
has happened which could possibly disturb 
me. You mustn’t get all stirred up.” 

Mrs. Napier pursed her rather loose lips 
in her best imitation of self-restraint under 
distressing conditions. 

“Don’t sit there like that, mother!” 
pleaded Louise, her excitement increasing. 
“What is it?” 

“| was only wondering, child. Dr. Nor- 
sig and Deegan seem so — secretive. It’s 
like a conspiracy. Men can’t take care of 
children, much as they think they can. 


Surely there is no reason why your baby 
could not be as well cared for here as in a 
strange hospital. Still,’’ — more pursing of 
the lips,— ‘“‘I suppose Dr. Norsig is con- 
sidered a perfectly competent man.” 

“‘Mother — has something happened to 
my baby? Oh, teil me — tell me! Nobody 
tells me anything!” 

“Hush, darling, hush! Don’t misunder- 
stand me—I wouldnt interfere for the 
world. | was just wondering if it was — 
regular — for them to keep it away so long. 
There’s so much fad nowadays. It wasn’t 
so when ‘ 

Louise suddenly burst into hysterical sobs. 

“I want her—my baby! I want my 
baby!” 

Miss Bowers, the nurse, came in and 
motioned Mrs. Napier out. She took the 
young mother in her strong embrace and 
patted her into silence. 

“There!” she soothed her. ‘You shall 
have your baby. Nobody shall say a word 
against it any more.” 

“At once!” 

The nurse: had intended to temporize, like 
the others; but the look in Louise Folk’s 
face spoke to the woman in her, and she 
felt that longer delay would mean disaster. 

“Telephone Dr. Norsig, or whoever is in 
charge of my baby, that she must be brought 
right here at once. Now — or I'll do some- 
thing wrong. Now — do you hear? If you 
don’t, I'll get up and go — I'll go out into 
the snow just as | am.” 

“Lie still, please, and I'll have it all fixed 
for you right away—if the doctor is 
agreeable,” Miss Bowers added. 

“‘He’s going to be agreeable.” 

Louise Folk’s voice was as cold as steel, 
and she settled back on her pillow, where 
she lay staring at the wall. Bright spots 
appeared on the wonderful softness of her 
cheeks, and the pupils of her eyes were so dis- 
tended that the iris seemed as black as coal. 


T was about twilight when the door-bell 

rang and she heard strange footsteps 
mounting the stairs. She strained from her 
pillows to listen to mysterious whisperings 
uttered between women in the hall. 

Some one said, “I'll take it,” and some 
one else went downstairs. The room was 
dim, and the baby was brought in, such a 
bundle of soft wrappings that she could not 
know; but she lay cuddling it and pressing 
it to her bosom with little hungry words 
of endearment. 
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| at last to the attendant nurse. 


“IT haven’t really ever seen it,” she said 
“The idea 
that it would hurt me to have my baby! 
Doctors are such fools about some things. 
Why don’t you turn on the light and let 
me see her?” 

“The baby’s eyes — ” began Miss Bowers 

“Turn on the light!” demanded the 
mother. 

The nurse’s hand trembled as she touched 
the switch and the room was flooded with 
light. 

Then it was that the mother, holding the 
child before her, uttered a cry of absolute 
despair and dropped the little bundle to the 


coverlet beside her. 


“It isn’t mine!” she screamed. ‘Oh, 
take it away! It’s black —it’s a negro. 
They’ve played a horrid trick —it isn’t 
mine! Itisn’t my baby! It isn’t my baby!” 

Moaning like a demented thing, she sat 
rocking back and forth, repeating over and 


over again the phrase, “It isn’t mine!” 
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| yours and mine.” 


until the nurse came to comfort the child, 
who now lay crying and neglected. Still 
the young woman shrieked and called 
wildly, “It isn’t mine!”” Over and over she 
repeated the phrase, like some maddening 
litany. At last she saw her husband’s 
hunted face in the door. 

“Look, Deegan,” she called out, instinc- 
tively turning to him for help. “See what 
they’ve done — what a foolish mistake.” 
She laughed, and it was hard to hear. 
“They’ve brought somebody’s negro baby 
to me. Make them take it back. It isn’t 
mine. It isn’t mine! It isn’t —— 

Something she saw at’ that instant ar- 
rested her hysterical speech as effectively 
as if a strong hand had held her by the 
throat. For she saw on Deegan Folk’s face 
that look of base humiliation, that jungle 
look, that African look, which she had sud- 
denly beheld in him when he stood over 
her in her garden a year before. And she 
spoke no more. 


Vil 


ISTEN,” he began humbly, and there 
was something fearfully respectful 
in the way he addressed her, stand 

ing at a distance, his head bowed, his eyes 
not meeting hers. “The child is ours — 
He said this very low. 

“What do you mean?” And the glance 


| she gave him was as distant as that of a 


Virginian woman addressing her slave. 
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“Louise — if you'll still let me call you 
that.” He did not raise his eyes. “If you 
don’t mind, we'll have the nurse take — 
my baby out.” 

As soon as Miss Bowers had withdrawn 
with her bundle, he went on, in the monoto- 
nous voice of a criminal confessing before a 
district attorney: 

“When | first loved you — when | pro- 
posed to you—TI didn’t know. I swear 
this on my honor as a— man. It was only 
a month before we were married, when we 
had gone so far that my life seemed to de- 
pend on having you, that | learned the 
truth.” 

“What truth?” She held him coldly with 
her eyes. 

“That I am of negro blood. You see — 
please let me tell it all the best way | can 

-my father, Weyland Folk — your father 
knew him and associated with him.” 

“My father knew him well,’”’ she agreed. 

“He never told me anything during his 
life. He was a rich man and supposedly of 
one of the best families in New England; 
and he educated me in a way that made 
me proud of myself and my connections and 
my fortune. I'd been merely a middle- 
class boy running wild, it wouldn’t have 
been so bad. But you know the sort of 
chaps | was brought up with and got used 
to. I was to be independently rich at 
thirty-three — he left that in his will. But 
with his will he left a letter to be opened as 
soon as I inherited. My God, how | wish 
I'd never seen him or his money!” 

Deegan Folk struck his forehead with the 
shank of his hand. 

“Go on,” said his confessor. 

“He left this sealed letter.” 


EEGAN brought from his pocket the 
familiar envelope delivered to him 
by Mr. Bashfield on that May morning in 
1910. 
“Shall I read it?” 
His wife nodded, and he read: 


“My dear Son: 

“If | live until your thirty-third year and you 
are still unmarried,—as | trust you will be, for 
the Folks usually marry late,— | shall tell you the 
truth about myself. Otherwise it will be neces- 
sary for you to open this letter and learn the 
painful facts in our peculiar case. You will find 
inclosed with this certain clippings from Salem 
newspapers dated 1831, and you will learn from 
them that one Captain Jeremiah Folk, a trader, 
was published as having married Anna Briggs, 
a freedwoman — otherwise a negress. You will 
also find inclosed records of that marriage from a 
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| tainted me. 


Salem church register, the principals in which 
transaction | have taken pains to identify as the 
same Captain Folk and Anna Briggs mentioned 
in the newspaper account. I confess with shame, 
my boy, that there is no escape from the conclu- 
sion that I, your father, am an eighth-part negro, 
and that you, my son, are a sixteenth part tainted 
with the blood of that race. 

“I married your mother with a feeling of great 
responsibility and after much prayer. But | 
decided to take my chances with Fate, and was 


delighted in your birth, a child absolutely without 


negro traits. 
“You know—or you should be made ac- 


| quainted with the fact — that the principal dan- 


ger in the marriage between a white person and 


| a person of ever so slight African mixture is in the 


chance that a child may be born perfectly black, 
however light the parents may have been. In 
my own case, for instance, | was fortunate; but 
in the case of my sister — a woman even more 


| Caucasian in appearance than myself —a black 


child was born; but we were saved from disgrace 
by the child’s death in early infancy. 

“| write this letter merely as a precaution to 
you, in order that you may consider the matter 
and leave it to your conscience. You may be 
reassured, to an extent, in the knowledge that a 
throw-back, or reversal to African type, is less 
apt to occur as the blood grows lighter. Person- 
ally, | do not think your danger is great; for your 
child, should you have one, will be merely one 
thirty-second part colored; and I have been told 
by competent authorities on heredity that for a 
child to be born black under such conditions is 
an accident that happens less than once in a mil- 
lion times. However, it is said that a princess 
of France was so born, and there are many rec- 
ords more authentic. 

“The problem must be left to you, my boy, 
to settle, as in youth it was left to me; and | 
write this praying that God will treat you as 
kindly. 

Affectionately, WeYLAND Fo rk.” 


OUISE FOLK lay on her pillow, as pale 
as a moon under a floating cloud. She 
did not move, but her clear eyes held that 
poor thing, her husband, in the gaze of a 
stranger and an alien. 
“You married me — knowing all that?” 
he heard a stranger’s voice inquire. 
“* Louise — forgive! Can’t you see how it 
was? The chance was less than one in a 
million, my father’s letter told me. You 


| were so a part of my life, | couldn’t turn my 


eyes away. And | tried to tell you — don’t 
you remember that day I gave you a chance 
to quit me, before we were married?” He 
said this appealingly, coming a little closer. 

“And you knew it then!” she said sor- 
rowfully. 

“You were like the breath of my body 
—can’t you see, dear? I was a white 
man — as white as you or your mother — 
up to the time that cursed letter came and 
Can’t you see?” 
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“| think | can,” she 
Timidly he touched her hand, but the 
fingers lay cold and inflexible. Her eyes 
were turned away—tired, busy eyes, roving, 
roving among the figures on the wall-paper. 


“WT OUISE!” he begged her softly. ‘ Louise, 

|b look at me. What is there different 
in me from what there was— yesterday? I’m 
the same bone and body and mind that has 
held you and loved you, and that you've 
understood so thoroughly these years. Do 
you think you could bear to turn from me 
now — for an imaginary thing?” 

“Is that baby — out there — an imagin- 
ary thing?” she asked, not looking at him. 

And Deegan Folk uttered such a cry that 
her two pitying arms went out suddenly to 
him and her mothering tears were wet on 
his cheek. 

“Dear heart, | do love you,” she whis- 
pered. ‘But there’s the fact, and it can’t 
mean anything but disgrace. I can’t face 
it. I can’t face my people, my world, my 
friends, with this horror — this horror!” 

“We can go somewhere,” he said at last. 

“Where? What would we do? Who 
would have us?” 

“There’s Cuba or Jamaica, where— 
color—*is no disgrace. It’s hard to say, 
Louise. But there are civilized countries, 
like France, where they do not look at 
things as they do in America.” 

She pushed him away from her with 
sudden fierce strength. 

“Sit over there,” the voice of the stranger 
suddenly commanded; and the sensitive 
man with the brand of a jungle breed upon 
him quietly complied. ‘Yes; we might as 
well face the future. Jamaica, Cuba—or we 
might go to Africa. Ha!” Her laugh 
was so sharp that it cut. 

“Don’t, Louise! Try to consider — try to 
be fair. We must work, we must do some- 
thing; but we can’t accomplish anything 
in bitterness.”’ 

“IT know it, Deegan. You know I’m not 
strong. The doctors wouldn’t even let me 
talk before to-day. Oh, I ought not to be 
made to endure this thing!’ 

“T’'ll go now. We can talk this over in 
the morning.” 

He arose and stood timidly beside her bed. 
He seemed to be waiting orders, and her 
Caucasian soul resented it. 

“No, Deegan. Let’s settle it now. I’m 
really much better than they think. | 
want it settled.” She brushed the hair 


replied quietly. 
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| nervously back from her forehead and her 
speech came more and more rapidly. 
“We'll go away, that’s the best idea. Peo- 
ple won’t know who we are. We'll be re- 
garded as very decent people somewhere 
where this sort of thing is common. I’m 

| sure I’ll like the tropics— I’ve always 
wanted to go. It will be an easy life and a 
rest for both of us. We've got plenty of 
| money — maybe you can go in for politics 
or something important. It will be pleas- 
ant — pleasant — to hide — to hide with — 
| this thing.” And her eyes were again rov- 
GOOD TEETHKEEPING ing — roving along the wall-paper. 

Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder has been the | “Good night, Louise. There’s nothing to 

standard dentifrice for three generations, Dr. Lyon's | settle ina hurry. We can talk it over again 
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_. 
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mailed for 2-cent 
stamp. 1. W. 


& Sons, 537 
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“Why is not the skin of r face as fair and firm 
as that of your body? If you look older than you 
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to help nature. My exercises in 
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do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 60,000 women. 
Results are guick and marvelous. In six or ten min- 
utes a day you can do more with these exercises at 

e than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor.”—Susa Cocroft. 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
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” 
| soon. 


Deegan walked softly toward the door. 
The wife half rose, and dropped her arms 
aimlessly over the coverlet. 

“Deegan!” She called him back. “I 
want to see — my baby.” 

The man himself went into the nursery 
and, walking clumsily, brought the little 
bundle in his arms. He carried her baby 
close to her, and she surveyed it eagerly, 
but did not touch it. 

“Turn on more lights—those over 


| there.” 


The husband obeyed, and the wife, her 
lips pale, her eyes unnatural, sat up from 
her pillows and looked carefully at the fea- 
tures of her child which its father held 
before her. 

From the child’s face she looked up at 
the father’s Saxon features. 

“Take it away,” she commanded coldly. 


Vill 


EING a student of women, Dr. Norsig, 
B when he came and saw his patient’s 

wild condition and secretly realized 
his mistake, revenged himself by scolding the 
nurse for permitting a scene between hus- 
band and wife. The situation was a prob- 
lem of pathology rather than of tempera- 


| ment, for her condition was feverish. The 


baby, unaware of the disgrace she had 


| brought into the house, occupied a crib in 


a remote room, where she slept peacefully. 
The father sat still as a stone before the 
library fire; but the mother’s talk was so 
incoherent and her body so restless that 
the physician prescribed an opiate and left 


| her only when she at last closed her eyes 
| and lay still. 


Already she could feel the poppy moving 
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languidly among the rivers of her blood. 
Her human worries seemed to dwindle into a 
vague philosophy. Pleasantly she imagined 
canals bordered with red and yellow flowers 
that nodded her away from the facts of 
life and turned the cold horror of her heart 
into something gorgeously adventurous. 

Her father, when he was alive, had talked 
about the pride of race. But what was 
race, after all? People were people — all 
these human lumps, vessels of various shapes 
and shades, full of God’s spirit, so they told 
you Sundays in church. Probably it was 
true that black and white were equally 
precious in the scheme of things. What 
was it old Omar had said about the Potter 
thumping his wet clay? You’ve got to be 
thumped about a great deal to live, what- 
ever your shade. The Potter had designed 
a black child for her; perhaps she would 
find the difference imaginary. 

Louise Folk opened her heavy eyes and 
surveyed her arm, which lay on the coverlet 
before her. In the pale night-light it ap- 
peared like a column of silver. She fell 
more soundly into dreams. 


HE dreamed they had already moved to 

Cuba. She was not surprised to find her- 
self standing, in her ball-gown of coral with 
the silvery lace falling from the shoulders, 
under palms beside a sea that was brighter 
than any water ought to be. There was 
something warm and pleasant against her 
breast, and, looking down, she saw she was 
holding the queer little repulsive thing they 
called her baby. Somehow, she did not 
loathe it as she had done. She wondered. 

A hideous black woman with a flaming 
handkerchief around her head suddenly 
approached her from behind a palm. 

“Tell me, please,” she asked the black 
woman,— for there was something she 
wanted to know very much,— “‘is it possi- 
ble for a white woman to love a black baby, 
when it’s her own?” 

“White woman!” shrieked the negress, 
with a frightful laugh. ‘‘Do you think you 
can be a white woman — with that in your 
arms? Look!” 

Suddenly the negress brought a mirror 
from the bosom of her dress, and Louise 
looked. She was less surprised than inter- 
ested; for the face she saw in the mirror was 
quite coal-black. 

She awoke with a cry, and, holding up 
her arm, was joyed to behold it white, as 
when she had seen it before her dream — 
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white as silver, molded with a slender deli- 
cacy meant to solace men of a proud and 
dominant race. 

She awoke later from a dreamless sleep, 
and there was a curious new disturbance 
in the air. It was as if some one had touched 
her on the shoulder and bade her go at 
once to a task of inscrutable importance. 
The desk-watch by her bed pointed to a 
quarter before twelve. She had never 
heard the house so still — only, away off in 
some neighboring street, the tiny clock-clock 
of a tired cab-horse drudging homeward. 
Then a more intimate sound came to her, 
a thudding click downstairs which told her 
some one had opened and closed the front 
door. 

Again the invisible finger touched her and 
urged her on. Louise Folk arose steadily 
from her bed, and advanced with the fixed, 
tragic gaze of asomnambulist. Straight into 
the hall she walked, past the library, where 
she could see, in her dull, drugged way, that 
Miss Bowers was nodding on her watch. 
Down the carpeted hall she stole, one hand 
before her, groping. 

Something called her to the window, to 
look into the street and to know. 


HE shades were up in the big windows 

of the sitting-rom, which was pale in 
the moonlight from outside. Parting the cur- 
tains, she stood, as the impulse bade her, 
looking down into the street where that 
important thing, she knew, was moving for 
her fate. 

The big black limousine belonging to her 
husband was drawn up against the curb. 
Michael, the chauffeur, stood respectfully 
opening the door; and, in contrast to the 
servant’s military precision, came walking, 
rather stooped and very humbly,— on the 
flat of the foot, it seemed to her then,—a 
tall man carrying a little bundle against the 
lapel of his overcoat. He got slowly into 
the car, and Michael closed the door with 
his customary precision. Still clasping the 
little bundle tenderly, Louise could see the 
tall man lean forward and give his orders 
to the chauffeur. 

He neither looked up nor back as the car 
wheeled its way down the slushy street. 
And Louise Folk knew then that Deegan 
Folk would never return. 


[Continued from page 41] 
Vice-Admiral Sir Percy Scott, a high naval 
authority, gave a serious shock to British 
complacency in a recent letter to the 
London Times. English money spent on 
dreadnoughts, he said, was just so much 
money thrown into the sea. “The intro- 
duction of vessels that swim under the 
water, in my opinion, has entirely done 
away with the utility of the ships that sail 
on top of the water.” There is clearly no 
defense against submarines. The only pro- 
tection against them arises from their own 
limitations. These are three — their radius 
of action, their rate of speed, and their blind- 
ness. The first is not now a particularly 
serious handicap, since many submarines can 
make voyages of twenty-five hundred miles. 


PPARENTLY the German craft have no 
difficulty in penetrating to the English 

and Scottish coasts. These boats are still 
slow; the best make from twelve to fourteen 
knots on the surface and from eight to ten 
under water. Ifa battleship sees the enemy 
in time, therefore, it can save itself by flight. 
Another serious weakness is the fact that 
the submarine is blind. The French have 


invented a periscope — a collection of prisms 
and mirrors placed in a tube which, pro- 
jecting out of the water, reflects the objects 
within its vision to an observer stationed 


below. But mist and spray gather on this 
contrivance and frequently make it useless. 
Again, these periscopes, appearing above 
the water, betray the presence of the sub- 
marine below; in smooth water they leave 
a triangular wake. In most cases, the sub- 
marine has to come to the surface before 
discharging its torpedo; otherwise its aim 
is likely to be rather wild. This makes it a 
mark; and one good shot will send it to the 
bottom. Still the fact remains that in 
nearly all of the successful German attacks 
made so far, the submarine seems to have 
got safely away. 

Holland, like Fulton, believed that the 
submarine would eventually end naval war- 
fare. It would place all navies on an equal- 
ity, so far as sea control is concerned. The 
perplexing problem, he said, could have but 
one solution: “Nations with seaports will 
have to refrain from making war.” The 
next few months should show what basis 
there is for this prophecy. 

For a hundred years England’s enemies 
have attempted to destroy her navy with 
submarines. Will they succeed now? 
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YOUR MONEY 
‘AND HOW TO 
MAKE ITEARN 


By 
ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Is There a Safe Investment? 


| AST month it was pointed out that 
there is nothing permanent about 
capital, and that to find a safe 
is no easy task. Capital has 


just as human 
then, shall we 


| investment 

| its rate of mortality, 
beings have theirs. How, 
invest safely? 

1. Do not take needless chances. There 
| are enough necessary risks without taking 
any that are unnecessary. If you purchase 
a first-mortgage bond upon a company sup- 
plying light and power to a thriving com- 
munity, and you know that the company’s 
physical value exceeds by two or three 
the amount of bonds, there is not much 
apparent risk. And yet, the management 
may change for the worse in years to 
come; a panic now unforeseen may make 
it impossible to raise needed funds, and 
twenty years from now the legislature 
may reduce rates to a ruinously low 
figure. These are all risks that can 
not be avoided. The investor can not 
blame himself. But if he buys shares in a 
fly-by-night mining company, or an irre- 
sponsible moving-picture concern, or a 
new device for making curling-irons, he 
has only his credulity and foolishness 
to blame for the loss that is almost 
inevitable. 

2. By purchasing short-term securities, 
unforeseen future risks may be avoided. 
Corporations always try the hardest to pay 
off short maturities. The supply of this 
type of security is constantly increasing, 
and often they bear a high rate of interest. 
There is rarely any opportunity for profit 
in short-term notes, but, on the other 
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hand, there is as a rule no depreciation 
in price. 

If possible, buy serial maturities. By 
this term | mean bonds a part of the 
total issue of which is paid off each year. 
This is by far the safest method in which 
a corporation may finance itself, and the 
safest for the investor. 

4. Buy securities only in essential, funda- 
mental, necessary industries. Beware the 
experimental. If you really mean to invest, 
seek only going concerns that are actually 
earning, and have earned for several years 
past, at least twice the interest charge on 
its bonds or mortgages. 

5. As far as possible, employ the princi- 
ple of insurance in making your invest- 
ments. 
risks. Never keep on making investments in 
the same thing. Diversify or distribute 
your funds in different industries, different 
types of securities, and in different locali- 
ties. Such losses as may occur will then be 
offset by gains. 


Life Insurance and the War 


MERICAN life-insurance companies 
have written a certain amount of 


business in the _ belligerent countries 
of Europe, and questions have naturally 
been raised as to the effect of the heavy 
war mortality upon these companies. On 
January 1, 1914, American companies had 
$20,500,000,000 of life insurance in force, 
of which about $800,000,000 was in Europe. 
This is a small proportion, but one or two of 
the largest and best known companies have 
rather a large share of this $800,000,000 of 
foreign insurance. How will they and their 
millions of American policy-holders fare? 
As one reader puts it: 


Is the loss of life in war going to affect seriously 
the earning capacity and solvency of the com- 
panies? There is one of two things for me to do: 
one is to draw down the cash surrender value; the 
other is to meet my premiums and stay with the 
company. 


This particular reader is insured with a 
large, strong Canadian company whose 
business is mainly with Canadians and 
English. But these Canadian companies 
write a large number of annuities, which 
are just the opposite of life insurance; that 
is, the beneficiary must live if he is to bene- 
fit, unlike the holder of life insurance. Thus 
the heavier the loss in battle to annuitants, 


Insurance consists of distributing | 
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the better it is for the company and its 
other beneficiaries. But it is more impor- 
tant to consider the losses to companies 
mainly concerned with life insurance. 
There is no occasion for undue worry, for 
these reasons: 

1. The companies have already protected 
themselves by various devices, such as 
charging an extra premium for profes- 
sional soidiers or .ns liable to military 
service. 

2. The bulk of foreign policy-holders, as 
of all policy-holders, are above the age for 
military service. Relatively few young 
men of military age take out insurance 
policies. 

3. Terrible as the war is, experience in- 
dicates that the actual mortality rate is low 
as compared with the number of men in 
arms. Even in the deadly Boer War, only 
3 per cent of the soldiers insured actually 
died. At the present time it is estimated 
that the one great American life insurance 
company with enormous European risks 
has only to per cent of its foreign policy- 
holders actually engaged in fighting. Of 
course, it is possible that losses in this 
‘war will be far greater than is now 
expected. 

What is most feared by insurance author- 
ities is not the mortality of lives, but mor- 
tality in the business and financial worlds. 
When the war is over, there will be a frantic 
rush on the part of European business men 
to raise capital to rcéstablish their ruined 
enterprises. This will result in heavy loans 
upon policies. Moreover, an insurance 
company is solvent only as long as its 
investments remain good. Not only have 
several American companies heavy invest- 
ments in European bonds, but even their 
American investments have depreciated in 
price, if not in value, since the war. As to 
what the final effect of the Great War upon 
investments will be, bankers, economists, 
and students of finance bitterly disagree 
But may we not at least agree that the more 
pessimistic views are unwarranted? 
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character that the advertiser is worthy of public 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


Questions about financial, insurance, and in- 
vestment subjects from readers of MCCLURE’S 
MAGAZINE will be answered as prompily as 
possible by letter, and a few typical questions 
and answers will be published each month, 
without name or exact address. But, as an 
evidence of good faith, inquiries must be ac- 
companied by name and address. All coim- 
munications will be treated confidentially, and 
readers are expected to regard answers tn the 
same way. It is absolutely essential to write 
proper names legibly. Owing to the exlensive- 
ness of the correspondence, answers will neces- 
sarily be brief. No charge is made for the service 

Address all communications to 

AtBert W. Atwooo, Financial Editor. 


Pacific Gas & Electric 


What is your opimon of the new 6 per cent 
first preferred stock of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company as an investment? 

A.R R., St Louis. 


This stock was recently authorized by 
the Railroad Commission of California, 
which suggested that the stock be offered 
to consumers and employees of the com- 
pany. A very large amount has been taken 
by these two classes. The Commission au- 
thorized the stock to be sold at $82.50 the 
$100 share, a price to yield net 7.27 per cent 
on the investment. It is non-assessable, 
and can not be taxed either in California 
or under the Federal Income Tax (except 
on very large incomes) This company docs 
36 per cent of all the gas and electric busi- 
ness in California, and had 356,569 con- 
sumers on May 1, 1914. It has a heavy 
bonded debt and has experienced consid- 
erable difficulty in selling its bonds. But rt 
has paid dividends on its preferred stock 
regularly in recent years. The financial 
position of the company has been such that 
| would hardly advise the placing of all of 
one’s investment funds in the preferred 
stock, or the placing of trust funds in 
these shares at all. But in the long 
run the company should prosper; and, 
while there is an element of risk in the 
stock, it is small considering the high in- 
come return and the undoubted value 
behind the shares. 
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One of Every 7 Men is Killed or 
Injured by Accident Each Year. 


Which Will It Be? 


OU may be the one. Your chance is no better than those of the other six. Pro- 


tect yourself and your family now—while you can. Three cents a day will do it 
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policy, get this one now. You’re in danger every moment. Send the coupon for 
the whole story and protect your family while you can. 


You Get a Weekly Income when Disabled by Accident 


It isn’t only railroad wrecks and shipwrecks weeks. He drew his weekly 7tna benets 
and falling elevators you have to fear. and A42tna paid for his operation. 

One man was hitin the eye by a snapping One man bg on a flight of 
rubber band. It put him in bed for six weeks. stairs, fell, broke ankle, went 
He was A®tna-ized, so he drew his weekly in- to bed for two months. 
lemnity. was /itna-ized, so he drew 

One man was struck in the head with a a weekly income and 
baseball. He had to have a surgical operation turned his hospital 
and was unable to leave his home for three  billoverto Atna._ . 


Send the Coupon for the whole story 
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The Century 





A FEW FEATURES 
IN EARLY NUMBERS 








Has the Church Collapsed? 


A remarkable article by Edwin 
Davies Schoonmaker. ‘‘And now, after 
all these centuries, we find ourselves 
falling into the same moral vacuum in 
which the Roman Empire fell. After 
1900 years it is quite as easy for men 
to thrust bayonets into one another's 
hearts as it was in the heathen 
world.”’ 


Peace and Disarmament 


An able and timely article by W 
Morgan Shuster, author of ‘ The 
Strangling of Persia,’’ *‘The Break- 
down of Civilization,” etc. 


The War Brides 


A vivid and — oy | play, by Marion 
Craig Wentworth Perhaps no single 
contribution on the war will stamp 
itself more indelibly ygee the memory 
than this remarkab drama, the 
characters of which are young German 
women. 


The Infanta Eulalia 


will present intimate pictures of 
court life in Scandinavia, Russia, 
Germany, and England. Her obser- 
vations are strikingly original and her 
sense of humor is pungent. 


Walter E. Weyl 


the brilliant economist, author of 
“The New Democracy,’ will write of 
the American Voter, and there will 
other essays by Professor James Har- 
vey Robinson, Arthur Bullard, Pro- 
fessor R. M. Johnston, H. Addington 
Bruce, Francis Grierson, Edwin Bjork- 
man, Brander Matthews, Eugene 
Wood, Maurice Francis Egan, Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Ross, Brian Hooker, 
and others. 


The Fiction 


will be furnished by Jean Webster, 
Virginia Tracy, 

wood, Katharine 

Christina Mena, Wilbur 

Steels, P. G. Wodehouse, Albert K 
rose, Catharine Duer, Henry 8. Can- 
by, Robert Frost, etc. 
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afford to be without. It con- 
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ablest expositions of the causes 
which lie behind the present war, 
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material in any monthly maga- 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By 


JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


INETEEN hundred and fourteen has 
not given us any epoch-making 
books. It has given us some very 
good books, some exceptionally good books; 
but, as I look back over the field of fiction, 
I can see no great novel. I can see a num- 


ber of good novels from the pens of tried 
authors, and a number of remarkable first per- 
formances; but the year has given us no Kip- 
ling, no Arnold Bennett, no Thomas Hardy. 


~ “Sinister Street” (Ap- 
Sinister Street pletom) is . the first 
book that Compton Mackenzie has given 
us since “Carnival.” The name is not as 
attractive as that of the first book, for ‘‘Car- 
nival’’ suggests color and motion, life and 
gaiety, while “Sinister Street” suggests 
something dark and sordid. And the book 
is more or less dark and sordid. It is the 
story of Michael Fane, who, after leaving 
Oxford, goes to London and Paris in search 
of adventure, and he finds what he is out 
for. Mr. Mackenzie hasa rather oblique out- 
look upon life. I dare say that he sees the 
things he writes about, but it is a good 
thing for the rest of us that we do not see 
with his eyes. While “Sinister Street”’ is 
not a great novel, it is clever and will find 
many readers. Mr. Mackenzie knows how 
to tell a story, and he has a story to tell. 
His descriptions of Oxford are exceedingly 
well done, and so is his character-drawing. 


' : 4 «ee 

The Rise of Jennie Cushing of 
Jennie Cushing’’ (Macmillan) will add to 
the number of Mary S. Watts’ readers. It 
strikes a more popular note than any of her 
other stories. Mrs. Watts has been fool- 
ishly compared to Thackeray. Any one 
who writes bulky novels, who gives us de- 
tailed accounts of heroes or heroines, is 
compared with Thackeray. It is no slight to 
Mrs. Watts’ art to say that she is not at all 
like Thackeray. She is no more like Thack- 
eray than is Winston Churchill, whose first 
popular novel, “Richard Carvel,” led him 


to be called “the American Thackeray.” 
It takes something more than a bulky book 
or realism to make a Thackeray. Mrs. 
Watts is a writer of dignity and seriousness, 
and we are very proud that she is an Ameri- 
can writer; but it is not necessary to couple 
her name with that of any other author, liv- 
ing or dead. “The Rise of Jennie Cushing”’ 
is a good story. 


Anne Dagiglas Sedgwick’s 
new novel, “The En- 
counter,” may not have as original a plot 
as “Tante,” but it has all of the au- 
thor’s art, all of her wit, all of her clever 
character-building. Miss Sedgwick is best 
when she creates characters that on the 
stage would be called ‘“‘eccentric.” The 
mother of her heroine in the present story 
is a delightful little creature whom people 
will remember after they have forgotten 
the daughter. The plot is a daring one and 
the workmanship above criticism. Her 
latest heroine has three men in love with 
her at the same time. Most girls would 
censider this an enviable position. Persis 
found it agreeable, but she was a ccol, level- 
headed girl and knew how to handle the 
situation. Miss Sedgwick’s novels are in a 
class by themselves, and her publishers 
ought to feel very proud that they have 
clung to her ever since her first and not very 
salable books. They were probably just as 
good novels as she writes to-day, but as 
she has grown older and more experienced 
(she is still a young woman) she has struck 
a more popular note. 


The Encounter 


” 


o One greets 

The Honorable Percival oan 4 cu 
the appearance of a new story by Alice 
Hegan Rice. ‘“‘The Honorable Percival” 
is her latest contribution to the gaiety of 
nations. It is a jolly, rollicking sort of 
story, with a different kind of humor from 
that which we find in ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs.” There 
was a touch of tragedy in the Wiggs situa- 
tion, but there is nothing of that sort in the 
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Honorable Percival, the heart-broken Eng- 
lishman whose heart was mended by the 
dashing daughter of an American sea cap- 
tain. Bobby, the heroine of this story, is 
a typical American girl; in a way, she re- 
minds me of the spontaneous Montana girl 
in Clyde Fitch’s play, ‘“‘The Stubbornness 
of Geraldine.” The Honorable Percival 
meets Bobby on the Pacific liner of which 
her father is a captain, and lots of things 
happen in the light of the moon and in the 
shadow of the smoke-stack. This story is writ- 
ten in somewhat a new vein for Mrs. Rice. 
p ea So wee *‘Anne Feversham” 
(Appleton), by J. C. 
Snaith, is a good, interesting story, but it is 
not “Broke of Covenden.”’ The heroine of 
this story is a young actress of Shake- 
speare’s time. This young actress, who is a 
captivating RoSalind, takes advantage of 
her cleverness at disguise to implicate her- 
self ina Papist plot; but the eve of Good 
Queen Bess is keen and she is not deceived. 
A number of gentlemen of history, in- 
cluding Sir Walter Raleigh, came to the 
rescue of Anne and saved her head from the 
executioner’s ax. While this is a good story 
and well worth while, I like Mr. Snaith 
best when he is writing of modern life. 


; : Barry Pain is 
Stories Without Tears an amusing writer, 
and in this his latest volume, “Stories 
Without Tears” (Stokes), he is particularly 
entertaining. He is not, however, the 
English de Maupassant that some one has 
been foolish enough to call him. He is the 
English Barry Pain—which is_ quite 
enough to satisfy him and his friends. We 
have all styles of stories in this book — 
comical, witty and keen, and touched with 
pathos. He is a clever short-story writer — 
he must be or his books would not be pub- 
lished, for if there is anything that a pub- 
lisher dislikes it is a volume of short stories. 
Yet some of the most famous and popular 
writers made their success with short stories 
and were best in that form of the writer’s 
art. For example, Bret Harte, Richard 
Harding Davis, Rudyard Kipling, and 
Mary Wilkins Freeman. 
Ponsnality Plus A most pleasurable 
sensation is felt by 
the reader who takes up a new book by 
Edna Ferber. Miss Ferber knows how to 
tell a story, and she always has a story to 


In “Personality Plus” (Stokes) we 
have a continuation of the life story of 
Emma McChesney, the clever traveling 
saleswoman, and her son Jock, whose per- 
sonality was all plus. Miss Ferber in her 
stories keeps to the middle of the road, and 
it is a main traveled road at that. She 
writes of the plain people, the men and 
women of the small town, and of their 
every-day life. She knows human nature; 
and human nature, after all, is the same in 
the small town as in the large city. 


tell. 


Bambi One can never tell where light- 
ning is going to strike in either 

art or literature. Marjorie Benton Cooke 
has written a number of books, but not till 
the appearance of “Bambi” (Doubleday, 
Page) did she join the ranks of the “‘best 
sellers.” Bambi is a most alluring young 
person, bright as a newly minted dollar 
and pretty as a ripe peach. She is half real 
and half the figment of the author’s brain. 
Such girls have been, and such girls will 
continue to be; but they are rare. The 
story is a comedy, but who ever knew a 
good comedy that did not have its touch of 
pathos? “Peg o’ My Heart” is comedy, 


but you find yourself wiping away the tears 
from your eyes before your lips have done 


smiling. You will do the same when you 
see “ Bambi” on the stage, which will be before 
very long. Playwrights and managers are 
on the lookout for just such heroines as 
Bambi, and, thank heaven, the public 
wants them too. The plays that last are 
not of the sordid type. Who remembers 
“The Girl from Rector’s” or the heroine 
of ““The Easiest Way”? They are gone, 
and being gone are forgotten. 


The Vanished Messenger be iy a 
lips Oppenheim have always been popular, 
but they will be more popular than ever now 
that the whole of Europe is engaged in war. 
“The Vanished Messenger” (Little, Brown), 
his latest contribution to the entertainment 
of millions, is a war story, as so many of his 
stories have been. It is full of action, full 
of intrigue and adventure. In fact, adven- 
ture piles on adventure’s head. The mes- 
senger in question is an American working 
for a group of American financiers who are 
trying to prevent war with England. If 
anything could be more up-to-date than 
this | should like to know it. To add inter- 
est to his story Mr. Oppenheim has made 
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what is before you-—object, 
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How to open the Mind and Body 
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control of others. 

How to throw off Worry. 
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the Nerves, 

How to secure steady nerves. 

How to train the Hand. 
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Difficulties in Mastering Harmful 
Habits, 
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of Achievement-- 


“Power of Will” 


By Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., M.S. 


A Scientific Course in Will-Training Which Has Helped 
Over 40,000 People—Sent Free Without Deposit 


This great work provides a thorough course in Will-Train- 
ing, consisting of 28 lessons. It reveals the secrets as to how 
great men train their wills into wonderful power. 

All psychologists will testify that great men are not born 
with more gifts than others. They simply make something 
of their gifts, and others do not. They learn how to use 
their wills. We, on the contrary, allow the great powers we 
possess TO LIE DORMANT, 


How to Develop Inflexible Will 


It has long been known that the Will can be trained into 
wonderful power—like memory, or like any one of the senses 
—by intelhgent exercise and use. The trouble with almost 
every one is that they do not use their wills. They carry out 
other people’s wills, or drift along with circumstances. 


Tf you held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles would be- 
come powerless to lift a feather. That is exactly what happens, in most 
ople, to the faculty we call “will-power.” Because we never use the 
in, we finally become wnadi/e to use it. We degenerate into beings lit- 
tle more than aves —unhappy, discontented, envious, hoping blindly that 
“some day’’—without any hort —we willattain what we most want in life. 


Helps Everybody 

“ Power of Will” provides the ~—y that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred people need. Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Supreme Court 
(mee Parker, Wu Ting Fang. Ex-U.S. Chinese Ambassador, 
.ieutentant-Governor McKelvie of Nebraska, General Man- 
ager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Co., Assistant Post- 
master-General Britt, E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. Art Met- 
al Cons. Co.—and literally thousands of other men of action 
and ambition like them—read, use and praise *‘ Power of Will. 


Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has 
made decisive men of action out of the most 
miserable “‘down-and-outs.” It has cured 
victims of drink and other vices. It has made 
big mon Lager by showing them how to use 
their brains better. Itisa goad to young and 
oldalike. It has reawakened ambition in men 
and women who have been turned from their 
life pu and shown its students how to 
carry forward their ambition into consum- 
mation. 


Send No Money—Examine Book First 

The price of the book—although it is really 
a complete course in Will Training is only 
$3.00. The publishers will gladly send a 
copy free, for five days’ inspection. Send no 
money now. Merely mail the coupon below, 
enclosing your business card or giving a 
reference. If you decide to keep the book, 
send the money, If not, mail the book back. 
Tear out and out the coupon now, before 
you forget. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO.. 
22 Pelton Bldg. Meriden, Conn. 


Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 





WASHINGTON 


2 "—Thor. 
O'Connor, 270 Precita Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal, 

“Toucould not buy i for one hun- 
dred times the amount I paid for it, 
& I knew I could not get another 

."—R, E, Seay, Pascagoula, 
Misa. 

“J think ‘Power of Wil’ is one of 
the greatest books ever written.”’— 
Emil H. Bensch, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., 

“If you had all the correspondence 
Courses on the market and you 


discovered and laid bare by this 
twentieth century Genius.””"—Wim. 
W. Long, Cleburne Springs, Ark. 

“The book backs up every stute- 
ment and daim made in your 
advertising."’ —1. Muntean, 4310 
Broadway, Galveston. 

“7 believe I have received more 
permanent good from it, than from 
@ny other book I have ever studied.” 
—Watt C, Carter, So. Coffee and 
Spice Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

“find that this book is really more 

than you claim it to be and 

Jconsider that I have re- 
cvived a bargain.” 
—H. RB. Johnson, 
Guaranty Trust 
Co, of New York, 
N.Y. 





Pelton 

b. Co. 

22 Pelton Bidg. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen: — Please 
send meacopyof ** Power 
of Will” withoutcharge. I 


agree to remit $3.00 or remail 
the book in 5 


days. 
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$8,000 to $10,000 


ae ‘ t ws 


Make Money Out of Others’ Fun 


Pleasing the Public Pays Big Profits and owners of 
our famous attractions frequently make from 68,000 to 
$10,000 every year. We make everything In the Riding- 
Gallery and Carousselie line from the smallest to the 
highest grade, Bring in hundreds of dollars daily. Itis 
a delightful, attractive, big paying, healthful business. 
Just the thing for the man who can’t stand indoor work, 
or ts not fit for heavy work. 

Just the business for the man who has some money and 
wants to invest it tothe best advantage. Our goods are 
finest appearing, easiest running, and most attractive 
line manufactured. They are simple in construction and 
require no specia) knowledge to operate. Our latest new 
1915 Carousselle is mounted on trucks to facilitate and 

reduce cost of moving and shipping. If you want to 
ou into a money-making business write today for 
Catalog and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN COMPANY 
PARK AMUSEMENT OUTYITTERS 
220 Sweeney St.. N. Tonawanda, N. Y., U.S.A. 


| its villain an old man without legs. Gouv- 
erneur Morris gave us such a villain in one 
of his recent and most unpleasant stories. 
One would suppose that Mr. Oppenheim 
had rung all the changes upon war and 
international complications, but he will prob- 
ably go on and write novels such as 
“The Vanished Messenger”’ till the end of 
time; and they will be read till the end of time, 
because the reading public likes to be en- 
tertained without having to stop and think 
too much. 


, Cynthia Stockley’s latest 

Wild Honey contribution to the fiction 
of South Africa is called “‘Wild Honey” 
(Putnam), and is a collection of eight short 
stories. The first story, which gives the title 
to the book, is long enough to have been 
printed by itself; but it probably satisfies the 
reader better to get the other stories thrown 
in forthe priceof one. Mrs. Stockley has made 
South Africa her literary hunting-ground, and 
she has painted vivid pictures of a country 
that is little known to the American reader. 
English readers know it much better, for 
they have more interests in Africa than we 
have; the stories of that country are no 








Be speedy, accurate—increase your earning power. New method 
entirely different from all others, makes expert touch writing 


Easy for Every Operator 


Special Gymnastic Finger Training Exercises bring results in days 
thet erdianry methods l not produce in months. For inners 
or experienced operators. Spare-time study. No int 

with regular work. Don’t be satiafied with iocrity. 

from sight -U a from mediocre to expert, get ready oc 
high-grade p Send for our 


48-Page Free Book 


i eeenentinenemeemeedl —_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
which describes in full this fast and accurate method. It is filled 
with new ideas and valuable helps. bX. discusses ceimhat practice 


point tetie what methods to pursue in order 
+ te hat bow tye Fy i be done. R w to secure 
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less interesting to us than to our cousins 
| oversea. The heroine of “Wild Honey,” 
the first story, loses her way in the veldt; 
but she finds enough adventure and ro- 
mance to repay her for the physical suffer- 
ing that she experienced. Mrs. Stock- 
ley is a forceful writer, as the readers of 
“Poppy” well know. It was that book that 
introduced her to the novel-reading public, 
and it is by that book, up to the present time, 
that she will be best known. 


- In “The Crime 

The Crime Doctor 1) ¢t or” (Bobbs- 
Merrill) we have the author, E. W. Hornung, 
in his old “ Raffles’”” manner, which is that of 
his most popular manner. No doubt “The 
Crime Doctor” will be turned into a play 
sooner or later, for it has dramatic situa- 
tions, and the success of “Raffles” on the 
stage would make it impossible for this 
story not to find the same outlet. Mr. 
Hornung is more of a writer than most au- 
thors of detective stories. He is not yet a 
Conan Doyle, but he is the next best along 
the same lines. Nobody can look at the 
illustrations in this book without being im- 
pelled to read the story. They are particu- 
larly thrilling and suggest thrilling scenes 
before the footlights. 
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Fateful Forty-five! 


Success usually begins at the age of forty-five—jobs are apt to end there. 
The ordinary business virtues will carry a man over the early stages of a 
career. Loyalty, diligence and intelligence win promotion up to thirty—but 
not at forty-five. At that age, a man must have everything or he has nothing. 
The ladder of promotion is really a moving stairway—when you get to the 








top you get off. 


Almost any young man can hold a job—but is he good enough for the 
next one? Will the next job be the top of the moving stairway ? 

Is he acquiring a grasp of the fundamental principles of business? Will 
he, at forty or forty-five, be ready to take hold of bigger work and become 
a leader—or will he get off ? 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute 


is a course of study which covers the whole range of organized business 
It reduces the experience 
ciples which supplement your necessarily limited experience. 
The financier learns of organization—the engineer, of 
finance. The corporation lawyer learns of transportation, distribution, sales, advertising, account- 


knowledge. 
ment and phase of business is covered. 


ing; the business man learns business law. 

The Alexander Hamilton Instituté is planned 
and conducted by recognized authorities under the 
supervision of an Advisory Council composed of 
the following educators and business leaders : 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C.S., Dean cf the New York 
University School of Commerce, Accou i 


nts and Finance. 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D., President of the National City 
Bank of New York. 
ELIJAH W. SELLS, M.A., C.P.A., Senior Member Haskins & 
Sells, Certified Public Accountants. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL.D., Professor of Government, New 


York University. 
ELBERT H. GARY, LL.D., Chairman of the Board, U.S. Steel 
Corporation. 


Its subscribers include men in every rank of business life: 
presidents and officers of big corporations; proprietors of pro- 
gressive smaller conc-ms; department heads and assistants ; 
accountants, chief clerks and Pg - Ss are 
looking forward to bigger responsibilities. To all these it gives 
knowledge that cuabite dhayehs obtained only by years of 
bitter experience—if at all. Find out today what it offers you. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
17 Astor Place, New York 














of all business men to working prin- 
Every depart- 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 
contains a vital message drawn from the experiences 
of hundreds of successful business men. The book is 
handsomely printed and bound, contains | 16 pages, 
is illustrated with charts in color, and will make a 
valuable addition to your business library. We will 
gladly send you a copy free and 
without the slightest obligation, i 
if you will request it on 4 
your business lett 
or fill out attached 
coupon, 


Send the 
Coupon Now 








Alexander Hamilton Institute 
17 Astor Place, New York City 
I should like to have you send, wi cost or obligation to me, 
a copy of “Ferging Alaad in Busnes,” end fall inbormat 
Business Course and Service. 


EE ae a Oe o 


(Name of firm or company) 


If you wish to add any facts about yourself, or your business 

plans, that will help us determine the fitness of our Course 

and Service for your needs, we shall treat your letter as 
fi ial and give it personal attention, 
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‘WELL. YOU'RE HELPING SOME!" 


Painted by G. J Perrett jor Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright so1s by Cream of Wheat Co, 
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